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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON ST,, W, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


All rights reserwod,] 





CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 
WHITE SOUND TEETH, FRAGRANT BREATH, HEALTHY GUMS fo OLD AGE. 


ginomy JEWSBURY and BROWN’S 
= wcannne mieecng : 


S| Oriental 
ToothPaste 


Cautica.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 
JEWSBURY and BROWN. 
Pots, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. All Chemists. 
SIXTY Y=ARS IN USE. CLIMATE PROOF 


THE GREATEST BLESSING 


in Life is a perfect state of health. To secure this 
undeniable boon use 


LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE, 


s0 highly extolled and constently recommended by 
numerous Eminent Medical Gentlemen. 

It is most efficacious in Thirst, Headache, Liver 
Derangements, Disordered Stomach, Sickness, Feverish 
Colds, all kinds of Fevers, Measles, Small Pox, Poisoned 
Blood, skin Affections, and all kindred ailments. 

Mr. YOUNG writes, under date 12th October, 1886: 
—‘ For something like fifteen years I have constantly 
taken your Pyretic Saline every morning. During the 
whole of that time I have never taken any other medicine 
nor had a doctor. I have also given it to my children, 
and to it attribute the fact that I have never had to call 
in a doctor for them since they were born.” 


HENRY LAMPLOUGH, Lim., 
9a, Old Broad St., & 118, Holborn, E.C. 


o_O 
mI PATENT 
KKEATINGS | ghee 
WAL Sie ARE THE BEST. 
i=) Y fae Suited to all Figures. 
OW D E a WORN IN ALL CLIMATES. 
The Largest Manufacturers 
in the Worid. 
Ask for IZOD’S make, 
take no other. 
To be had of all Drapers and Ladies" 


Outfitters. Trade Mark ‘ANCHOR’ on 
every Corset and Box. 


Write for our Sheet of Drawings. 








TRADE MARK 





E. IZOD & SON, 30, MILE omy Lennon, 


SUMMER TOURS “SCOTLAND. , 
GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 


(Royal Route vii Crinan and Caledonian Canals.) 
TOURIST’S SPECIAL CABIN TICKETS issued during the Season, valid for Six separate 
or consecutive days’ Sailing by any of Mr. MacBrayne’ s Steamers, £3. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
’ 
GRENADIER, NEW STEAM SHIP, 
Claymore, | Mountaineer, Handa Inverary 
Polumba, Pioneer, = \ Glencoe Castle 
na, Glengar ; Arad : Islay. : ; 
ovale, Clydesdale, ae Bos hat Cavalier Lochness, 
Gondolier, | Linnet, — : er — S&S Fin » | Ethel, 
Lochawe, Clansman, oS a ee angie, Mabel, 
ail during the Season for Islay, Lochawe, Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Tobermory, Portree, 
Strome Ferry, Gairloch, Loch Maree, Ullapool, Loch Inver, and Stornoway, Thurso, &c., affording Tourists an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the magnificent scenery of Glencoe, Cuchullin Hills, Loch Corvisk, Loch Scavaig, Loch Maree, and 
the famed Islands of Staffa and Iona. Official Guide-Book, 3d. ; Illustrated Copies, 6d. and 1s. Time Bill, ‘with 
Map and Tourist Fares, free, from Messrs. Caatto & Wixpvs, Publishers, Piccadilly, London, W.; or by post 
«rom the Proprietor, Dav ww MacBrayne, 119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 
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“The Visitor ‘to London who 
leaves without seeing the Show 
Rooms of Messrs. Osler has missed 
one of the sights of the metropolis.” 
—Vide LAND AND WATER. 


FLOWER STANDS, TABLE ORNAMENTS, BOWLS AND VASES IN GLASS AND CHINA. 


LAMPS—Newest Designs with Latest Improvements. 


CHANDELIERS FOR GAS & CANDLES. ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 


OSLER’S = ROOMS, 100 OXFORD-ST.,W. 


-Pure: rys. 9 
‘Concentrated: 


” Co COa © sk TOUR GROCER FORA SaMeEEa TESTINOWULS 
J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL LONDON & SYDNEY N.S.W. 


‘RICH IN PHOSPHATES.’—Baron Liebig. 


MAX GREGER'’S 

















v > 
{ The Best Natural 
a RESTORATIVE. a 
' Carlowitz is strongly recommended to all who desire to retain or to gain good health, 
Being of perfect purity, and rich in phosphates (vide Baron Liebig's Report). it is especially 
valuable as a brain tonic and restorative. Connoisseurs pronounce it ‘excellent.’ In view 


of the increasing demand, fresh negotiations have been concluded for taking for a term of 
years the total produce of the extensive vineyards of the Archduke Albrecht, uncle to the 


Emperor of Austria. 


a. PRICE FROM 24s. PER DOZEN. 
Et = : MAX CREGER (ut ) ™ ine Merchants to the Queen, 7 Mincing 

= ane, E.C., & 2 Old Bond Street, London, W. 
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TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. 


Your Com lexion There is ar in more 

p enviable than a fair 
clear complexion. Those who have pale, 
bloodless faces, without a trace of colour in 
their lips or cheeks, ought to use at once 
HOP BITTERS. They will impart the 
natural freshness of youth aa health to replace 
the dull, yellow skin, thickened and lifeless in 
appearance. What follows? Sparkling con- 
versation, flexible easy manners, having no 
trace of peevish nervousness—figuratively, the 
extinguisher is displaced, and a brilliant light 
made to shed radiance on all around. Life, 
indeed, is full of happiness and joy, instead 
of being brimful of misery and apprehension. 
Make haste and use at once HOP BITTERS. 
The wide and universal success of this remedy 
has given rise to the making of bogus stuff 
in imitations: and these frauds are impudently 
vaunted by dishonourable shopkeepers as “just 
as good as the genuine Hop Bitters;” thus 
unwittingly giving their conviction of the 
genuine form as being the best by making it 
the standard of comparison. Disbelieve and 
avoid such unprincipled shopkeepers; they 
unscrupulously trade on your credulity and 
purses. The genuine HOP BITTERS has 
our Trade Mark—the Green Hop Cluster 
—on Label. Refuse substitutions. 


Send for the Golden Key to Health and Happiness, mailed free, 
THE HOP BITTERS COMPANY, Limited, 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS. 











of travellers, and not included in ordinary Dictionaries. 















ENGLISH. 
euDOn a IT IS. Maps and Plans. 


16mo, 


setonees OF LONDON, including 
a Circuit 20 Miles round the Metropolis. 2 Parts. 21s. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. Arranged 
Alphabetically. Map. [New Edition in the press. 


ASTERN COUNTIES—Norroik, Svur- 
FOLK, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, AND Essex. Map and 
Plans, Post 8vo. 12s. 


KENT. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SUSSEX. Map and Plan. Post 8vo. 6s, 


BURREY, HANTS, AND THE ISLE 
OF WIGHT. Maps and Plans, Post 8vo. 


BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON. Map 
and Plans. Post 8vo. 9s. 


WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. 
Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 


DEVON. Maps and Plans. 
ORNWALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 6, 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, AND 
WORCESTER. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 9s. 


NORTH WALES. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 
SOUTH WALES. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUT- 
LAND. Maps. Post 8vo, 78. 6d. 


DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, AND 
STAFFORD, Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE. Maps 
and Plans, Post 8v>. 68. 


ANCASHIRE, Mapsand Plans. 7s. 6d. 
YORKSHIRE. Map and Plans. 12s. 


DURHAM AND NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. Map. Post 8vo, 


WESTMORLAND AND CUMBER- 
LAND. Map. Post 8vo. 


















































































































































































































SCOTLAND. Maps and Plans. 9s. 
RELAND. Maps and Plans. 10s. 














ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. With 420 
Mlustrations. Crown &vo. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 2vols. 21s. 
SOUTHERN DIVISION. 2 vols. 36s. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 21s. 
WESTERN DIVISION. 16s. 
WELSH. 15s. 
ST. PAUT/S. 108, 6d. 
ST. ALBANS. 6s. 









































MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: English, French, and 
German. A small oblong volume, bound in leather. 16mo. 6s. 


*,* This work contains a large number of colloquial worde and expressions, especially adapted to the requirements 








TRAVEL TALK: English, French, German, and Italian. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


FOREIGN. 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Map. 6s. 


THE RHINE AND NORTH GER- 
MANY. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 


SOUTH GERMANY. Mapsand Plans. 10s. 
SWITZERLAND, Savoy anp PIEepmonT. 


Tue Iravtan Laxes, Davupnmf, &c. Maps and 
Plans. In TwoParts. Post 8vo. 10s. 


FRANCE, Part I.: Normanpy, Brirrany, 
Tovraing, Limousmy, THE PYRENEES, &c, Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FRANCE, Part II.: Crnrrat FRAnce, 
Tue Frencn Ars, ALSACE, Lorrarne, &c. Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. Maps 
3s. 6d. 


and Plans. 16mo. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN. Maps and 
Plans, Post 8vo, 20s. 


ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Maps and 
Plans. 10s. 


SPAIN. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo. 20s. 
PORTUGAL. Map and Plan. [Nearly ready. 


NORTH ITALY, THE RIVIERA, 
VENICE, &c. Maps and Plans, Post 8vo. 10s. 


CENTRAL ITALY AND FLORENCE. 
Maps and Plans. Post 8ve. 10s. 


ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo. [New Edition in the press. 


SOUTH ITALY AND NAPLES. Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 


EGYPT. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo. 
GREECE. In Two Parts. Maps, Plans, 


and Views. Post 8vo. 20s. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. Maps and Plans. 15s, 
DENMARK. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 6s. 
SWEDEN. Maps and Plan. Post 8vo. 6s. 
NORWAY. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 9s. 
RUSSIA. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 

BOMBAY. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 15s. 
MADRAS. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 15s. 


BENGAL AND BRITISH BURMAH. 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 20s. 


PUNJAB, WESTERN RAYPUTANA, 
KASHMER, SINDH, &. Map. Post 8vo, 16s, 


HOLY LAND. Maps and Plans. 20s. 
*,* Map or Paresting. Ina Care, 12s, 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S 
_NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF OFr VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY and BEGGARS 
AND BEGGING. By C. J. Riston-TuRNER. With numerous Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 


THE STATE PURCHASE OF RAILWAYS. By Cuartes Warinc, 


Demy 8vo. 


SADDLE AND MOCASSIN. By Francis Francis, Jun., Author of 
**In a London Suburb,” ‘* War, Waves, and Wanderings.” Demy ’Bvo. 125, 


SKETCHES OF LIFE IN JAPAN. By Major Henry KNoLtys, R.A. 
Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 12s, 


COURT LIFE IN EGYPT. By A. J. Butter, Author of “The Ancient 
Coptic Churches of Egypt.” Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 12s. 


THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD. Being Travels 
and Explorations in Mexico and Central America, 1857-1882. By Distr& CHARNAY. 
Translated from the French. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo. 
315. 6d. 























ITALY: Present and Future. By Antonio GALLENGA. ‘Two vols. 
demy 8vo. 21s. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS: Personal Reminiscences and Sketches of 
Character. By W. BEATTY-KINGSTON. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 
et ee ee ee ee [Second Edition now ready. 


CHARLES READE: Dramatist, Novelist, and Journalist. A 
Memoir compiled chiefly from his Literary Remains. By CHARLES L, READE and the 
Rev. CoMPTON READE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 245. 


THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH AND MONMOUTH: A 


Memoir. By Colonel FRANK RUSSELL, Royal Dragoons. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 32s. 


DOWN THE ROAD: Reminiscences of a Gentleman -Coachman. By 
C. T. S. BincH REYNARDSON, Author of “Sports and Anecdotes of Bygone Days.” 
With Coloured Illustrations. Demy 8vo. [Second Edition in the Press. 


SPORTS AND ANECDOTES OF BYGONE DAYS. By C. T.5. 
BircH REYNARDSON, Author of ‘Down the Road.” Large crown 8vo. W ith Illustra- 
tions in Colour, 12s. [Second Edition in the press. 


TRAVELS, SPORT, AND POLITICS IN THE EAST. By the 
—— OF HUNTLY. With Illustrations by the MARCHIONESS OF HuNTLY. Demy 
vO. 25, 


THE BROKEN VOW: a Story of Here and Hereafter. By the Rev. 
Canon KNox-LiTTLE, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 























MY OWN LOVE-STORY. By H. M. Trottore. 2 vols. 125. 

AN ENGLISH VENDETTA. By Freperick Boyle. 3 vols. 

IN THE RICE-FIELDS. By the Marcuesa CoLomsBl. 2 vols. 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


HER MAJESTY’S JUBILEE. 


To be published early in JUNE, in 2 vols., 8vo., 325. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. 


Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. 
The principal Chapters in the Work have been assigned as follows :— 


The Army, Lord Wolseley; 7%e Navy, Lord Brassey; 7%e Administration of the 
Low, Lord Justice Bowen; 7%e Development of the Constitution, Sir William Anson ; 
National Finance, Mr, Leonard Courtney ; /ndia, Sir H. 8. Maine; Jre/and, Sir 
R, Blennerhassett; Ze Growth and Distribution of Wealth, Mr. Giffen; Jndustrial 
Organisation, Mr, Mundella; Agricuiture, Sir J. Caird ; Zhe Jron Trade, Sir Lowthian 
Bell; Z%e Cotton Trade, Mr. J. Slagg; Schools, Mr. Matthew Arnold; Science, 
Professor Huxley ; Literature, Dr. R. Garnett; Medicine and Surgery, Mr, Brudenell 
Carter; Religion and the Churches, The Reverend Dr. Hatch; Z%e Universities, Mr. C. 
A. Fyffe; Afusic, Mr. Walter Parratt; 7%e 7heatre, Mr. W. Archer. 


‘A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished Library.’’—Tue Times. 
Price 12s. 6d, each, in cloth ; or, in half-morocco, marble edges, 18s. 
VOLUMES |. to X. (ABBADIE—CLARKSON), royal 8vo., of the 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by LEsLIr 
STEPHEN. Volume XI. will be issued on June 27th, 1887, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


From Trutu.--*‘ I am glad you share my admiration for Mr. Stephen’s magnum opus—the magnum opus of 
our generation—‘ The Dictionary of National Biography.’ A dictionary of the kind had been attempted +o 
often before by the strongest men—publishers and editors—of the day, that I hardly expected it to succeed. No 
one expected such a success as it has so far achieved.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DEMOS,’ 


At all the Libraries. In 3 vols., post 8vo. 


THY R2ZA: a Tale. 
By GEORGE GISSING, Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘Isabel Clarendon,’ &c. 


“A very good story indeed. . . . In power and pathetic treatment the novel is above the average.” 
Pi or 


‘ . : , . : THe ATHENAUM, 
. “Thyrza is a really exquisite figure, as pathetic a creation as can well be imagined. . . « In short ‘‘Thyrza’ 
is a book of unusual literary merit.”—THe Morninc Post. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
Pocket Edition of W. M. Thackeray’s Works. 
READY THIS DAY. Price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth; or, rs. in paper cover. 


THE FITZBOODLE PAPERS, &c. One Vol. 
A further VOLUME will be ISSUED MONTHLY until the COMPLETION of the EDITION. 
A TRUE NARRATIVE OF DIFFICULTY AND DANGER. 
Just published, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
THE WESTERN AVERNUS; or, Toil and Travel in Further North 
America. By Moxtey Roperts. 
“A singularly attractive book, presenting vivid pictures of life amid strange scenes.” —DaiLy CHRONICLE. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF JAMES PAYN’S ‘THE HEIR OF THE AGES.’ 
Just published, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE HEIR OF THE AGES. By James Payn, Author of ‘Lost Sir 
Massingberd,’ ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘The Canon’s Ward,’ &c. 
NEW VOLUME OF 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 
READY THIS DAY. Cheap Edition, fcap. 8vo., boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 
LOVE THE DEBT. By Ricuarp Asue Kine (‘Basit’), Author of ‘A 


Drawn Game,’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 
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THE AGRA BANK, LimiTep. 


ESTABLISHED IN 18838. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £200,000. 
Head Office:—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, 
Lahore, Shanghai, Hongkong. 

Current accounts are kept at the Head Office on the terms customary with London Bankers, and Interest allowed 
when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 

Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the branches of the Bank free of extra charge; and 
Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and Loans, and the safe 
cu-tody of the same undertaken, 

Interest Drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and India, transacted. 


J. THOMSON. Chairman. 


LEA’S 
REGISTERED ROLLER BLIND ACTIONS. 


We can strongly recommend the 
above ROLLER BLIND FURNI- 
TURE for its simplicity and 
durability; it cannot go wrong, 
and is perfectly free from springs 
sede SELF ACTING of any description. It is made with 

brackets to fix on head or bead, and 
a the ordinary wood roller is used, 
WITHOUT SPRING. consequently there is no expenss 
































further than the cost of the set, 


ALL BRASS 305340/- | FIng069 29/- and when properly fixed is almost 
everlasting wear. 











May be obtained Retail from the principal lronmongers, or Wholesale from 


WILLIAM LEHA & CO, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


FOR SALE, HIRE, ‘x GRAMER'S 


CRAMER'S |..ZHR 2 sem 


In American Walnut Cases, from 25 Guineas. 
In Black and Gold Cases, from 28 Guineas. 
Cottages in all Cases, from 46 Guineas. 


lron-framed Upright Grands, from 55 Guineas. 

° ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 
Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.l. 
H.soowewerso. SOHWHITZERS COCOATILINA 


ANTI-DysPEPTIO CocoA, OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 

Tus Facutty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage far 
Breaxrast, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER, and Invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 
Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, Xe, 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with Boiling water. Keeps for years in all Climates. Palatable, 
without Milk. “A teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. ti 
CocoaTma possesses remarkable oustal ning ropertion, and is specially adapted Sr 
early Breakfast. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d. 3s., 5s. 6d., &c, 
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THE FIRST OF THE MONTHLY REVIEWS. 


nr 


Le Be 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Theological, Literary, and Social. 


ELALE-A-CROWMN MONTHLY. 





CONTENTS OF THE LAST THREE NUMBERS. 


MAY. | 
Oxford after Forty Years. 
By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
An Apology for Armies. 
By a Modern Soldier. 
Holes in the Education Net. | 
By Mrs. Garrett-Fawcett. 
Our Self-Conscious Selves. | 
By H. D. Traill. | 
Notes on Colonial Zoology. | 
By St. George Mivart. 


APRIL. | 
The Call of Savonarola. 
By Emilio Castelar. 
The Day after To-morrow. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The Service of Man. | 
By R. H. Hutton. 
Commercial Museums. 
By Kenric B. Murray. 
The Decline of the Drama. 
Ly Harry Quilter. 


MARCH. 
| Home Rule & Imperial Unity. 
By Lord Thring. 
Transylvanian Peoples. 
By E. Gerard. 
The Radical Programme. 
| By the Earl of Selborne. 
' Remedies for Fluctuations cf 


| General Prices. 
By Prof. Alfred Marshall. 


The American State and the| Captain Conder and Modern | The National Church as 


American Man. 
By Albert Shaw. 
The Playwrights of Paris. 
By Thedore Child. 
A Popular University. 
By Dr. J. H. Vincent. 





By James Bryce, M.P. 
tc. 46 &e. 


Critics. 

By Prof. Robertson Smith. 
“For Better for Worse.” 
By Author of “* John Halifax.” 

The Plan of Campaign. 
By Samuel Laing. 
How We Became Home Rulers. | Contemporary Life in Germany. 
By Dr. H. Geffcken. 
&e, &e, 


| Federal Union. 
By James Martineau, D.D. 

| The Decline of Dr. Faustus. 
| By E. R. Pennell. 

| Ancient Monuments, &c. 

| By Captain Conder. 

| Contemporary Life in France. 
| By Gabriel Monod. 

' 7 g Cc. 

i 


c. &e 


The following important Articles have also appeared in recent numbers :— 


By tue Bisnor oF CARLISLE. 

THE WEEK OF SEVEN DAYS. 
By W. Hotuan Hunt. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. 
(Three Papers. 


By Epuuxp Gosse, 

SIR PHILIP SYDNEY. 
By Viscount Happen. 

IRELAND FOR THE IRISH, 
By Dr, ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


By Mapame Juuiette Apa. 
PAUL BERT’S SCIENCE IN POLITICS. 
By Ste CHartes Warren. 
DOGS IN LONDON. 
By Sim Jonx Lusock, M.P. 
THE STUDY OF SCIENCE. 
By Gotpwin Sura. 
JOHN BUNYAN. 
&e., 





By Proresson Max MULLER. 
GOETHE AND CARLYLE. 
By tue Bisuor or PETERBOROUGH. 
OATHS; PARLIAMENTARY AND JUDICIAL. 
By Proressor E. A, Freeman. 
THINGS, NAMES, AND LETTERS. 
By Joseru THomson. 
MOHAMMEDANISM IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
By Tue Brsnop or Ripon. 
DANTE. 
By Canon WEstcorTtT. 
CHRISTIANITY THE ABSOLUTE RELIGION. 
By Mus. OLIPHANT. 
A VENETIAN: DYNASTY. 
By Sir Tuomas Brassey, M.P. 
TYRANTS OF THE SEA. 
By AUGUSTINE BirreELL, 
EDMUND BURKE. 
&e. 





ISBISTER & CO., 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! & Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 


Fennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINGS’ 


FENNINGS' 
“LUNG HEALERS, 


m CHILDREN’ $ POWDERS. os COUGHS, COLDS, "ASTHMAS, 1 &é., 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


Pl soid in Boxes at ls. led. and 2s, 9d., with 


a Do not contain Calomel, 7 —— or anything injurious =| directions,sent post-free for 15 stamps. Direct 


to a ten 


to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W, 


t Sold in stamped boxes, at 1s. 1 and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with LC The largest size boxes, 28. 9d. (35 stamps 


full directions. Sent post-free for 15 stamps. 
Direct to ALFRED FEeNNINGs, West Cowes, 1,W. 
Zz Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains 
© valuable Hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Oe Sent post-free, 


Ask your Chemist for a FrEx Copy. 


== post-free), contain three times the quantity 
Zz of the small boxes 

aconee. FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S 

13 stompa, 


Darest,, . Fenninas, West Cowes, 1. W, 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent andes on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 
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E. H. BUNBURY, Bart.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Senstene~hat. OF CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
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a year without Entrance-fee ; or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 


Country and Ten to ‘Town Members. 
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alf-past Six. Catalogue Supplement 


(1875-1880), price 5s.; to Members, 4s. Fifth Kdition of the Catalogue in the Press. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





STANDARD WORKS ON COOKERY. 


By Cuaries Erm; Francare.tt, late Maitre d’Hitel to Her Majesty. 





THE MODERN COOK. 


Twenty-seventh Edition containing 1500 Recipes and 
Sixty lllustrations. 12s. 


THE COOK’S GUIDE. 


Forty-ninth Thousand ; in small 8vo., containing 1000 
Recipes, with Illustrations. 5s, 
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HEALTH FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 














THESE FAMOUS Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, 
act powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER 
and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of 
LIFE, They are wonderfully efficacious in all 


ailments incidental to Females, Young or Old. To the Emigrant, Traveller, Soldier, and Sailor 
they will be found invaluable in the time of need, in every clime, in all stages of life. 





| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time and then have them 
return again. I mean a radical cure. I have 
made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY, or 
FALLING SICKNESS, a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. 
Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving a cure. Send at once for a 
treatise and a Free Bottle of my infallible 
remedy. Give Address in full. It costs you 
nothing for a trial, and I will cure you.— 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 5, Plum Tree 
Court, Farringdon Street, London. 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LiFe" 


-CLARKE'S 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted tocleanse t tocleanse the blood : from al all impurities, from 
whatever causearising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of al! 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 
In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and 1n cases of six times the 
quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent toany address, 
for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor. 


The Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Company: 
Liazcoln, 
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EERING’S GOLD MEDAL 


(PARIS, 1878) 


HERRY BRAND Y. 
Exported to all parts of the World. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
PETER F. HEERING, 
COPENHAGEN. 


Established 1818. NINE PRIZE MEDALS. 


Purveyor by Special Appointments to the Royal Danish and 
Imperial Russian Courts, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 





THE 


NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 


IMxXIT=ED. 
CAPITAL: £2,000,000; SUBSCRIBED AND PAID UP, £500,000. 


LONDON: 40, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
CHRISTIAN ALLHUSEN, Ese. E. F, HARRISON, Esg., C.S.I. 
LIONEL R. C. BOYLE, Ese. A. J. MACDONALD, Esq. 
W. W. CARGILL, Esq. SIR BENJAMIN C. C, PINE, K.C.M.G. 
GRANT HEATLY TOD-HEATLY, Esq. 








EDINBURGH: 23, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LOCAL BOARD FOR SCOTLAND. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR THOMAS CLARK, Bart., | oun _— Esq. (of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, 


Lord Provest of Edinburgh, 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES : 
BADULLA HONG KONG MADRAS NEW YORK SHANGHAI 
BOMBAY JAFFNA MAURITIUS PARIS SINGAPORE 
CALCUTTA KANDY MELBOURNE SAN SYDNEY 
COLOMBO KOBE NEWERA ELLIA FRANCISCO YOKOHAMA 
The Bank receives money on deposit, buys and sells bills of exchange, makes telegraphic transfers, issues letters of 
credit and circular notes, forwards bills for collection, and transacts banking and agency business generally. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits. 
Fixed for 3, 4, and 5 months at 3 per cent. per annum. 
Fixed for 6,7, and 8 months,, 4_,, ~ 
Fixed for9to12 months ,, 4¢ ,, ee 
Fixed forover12 months , 5 4, ” 
Interest paid half-yearly—31st March and 30th September. 

Current Accounts opened and cheque bookssupplied. Interest at 2+ per cent. per annum allowed on the minimum 
monthly balance, if not below £100. Advances made against — banking securities. Pay and pensions 
drawn, insurance premiums, club subscriptions, and other periodical payments, made at a uniform commission of ¢ 
per cent, Securities bought, sold, and received for safe custody from constituents of the bank. Interest and 
dividends collected. Drafis issued upon the Bank’s Eastern Branches at current rates free of commission. Bills 
collected or negotiated, and every description of exchange business conducted. The fullest information can be 
otkained by application at any of the Branches and Agencies, or at the Head Office. 

GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Secretary. 
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Is the title of the NEW SERIAL STORY 

'y F, W. ROBINSON, now appearing in 

that or Fourpenny Magazine, ‘* HOME 
HIMES,” Sold Everywhere. 
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Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


ROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room, 


NOTE.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with BROWN and 
POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. Inferior kinds, asserting fictitious merits, 
are being recommended for the sake of extra profit. 


ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO. 


PR a (A SIMPLE VEGETABLE EXTRACT,) 


OCCASIONALLY A 


Desirable Adjunct to Eno’s Fruit Salt, 


As a Laxative, Stomachic, Blood, Brain, Nerve, 
Bile or Liver Tonic. It will be found invaluable for creating 
and sustaining a natural action of the Stomach and Biliary 
Secretions. 

In a word—‘* ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO” is mild, effective, 
and agreeable, and lasting without force or strain in 
Indigestion, Biliousness, Sick-headache, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Suppressed Gout, Head-affections, Nervousness, Sleeplessness from 
Liver derangement, Flatulence, Wind on the Stomach, at the com- 
mencement of Coughs and Colds. Blood Poisons and their kindred 
evils. are prevented and cured by the use of the VEGETABLE 
MOTO axp ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 

A regular action of the Excretory organs of the body is produced 
by natural means; for distinctly understand, it is impossible fora 
single tissue of the body to be kept in order if the effete or poisoned 
substances are not got rid of by a natural and healthy action of the 

Knowest thou yesterday, i's aim and reason Liver, Bowels, and Skin. 

Workest thou well to-day for worthy things The healthiest occasionally suffer temporary derangement of the 

a a Stomach and Liver—with ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO and ENO'S 

Need'st not fear what hap; so ever it brings §=PR]T SALT you can always relieve, and never do harm; little may 
be needed, but still, when you have a simple and prompt asristance, many dangerous forms of disease may be 
arrested and removed at the outset, for this is the time or chance. ENO’S FRUIT SALT and VEGETABLE 
MOTO should always be kept in every bedroom and every travelling trunk, ready for any emergency. 

A GENTLEMAN writes: “The ‘Motos’ are of exceptional value. I have never known them fail in taking away 
my headache; they act on the bowels in just twelve hours; the pain passes away, and I feel quite weil. There is 
nothing drastic or any discomfort in using them.—X. Y. Z., Hastings, 1886.” 

My Dear Sir,—I have taken many antidotes during my life to cause an action on the bowels, but the general 
effect of your ‘ Vegetable Moto’ is happier in more ways than one; I find them gentle and corrective in their action, 
and in some mysterious way helpful alike to the stomach and liver. I like to have them always at hand.—Yours, 
“N, B, C.,” Strand, W.C., September 13tb, 1886. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, PRICE 1s. 1#d.s POST FREE, 1s. 3d. 
PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


NUDA VERITAS 


HAIR RESTORER. 


4 OR Twenty-One Years this preparation has been known to the Fashionable World as 
superior to all others. 


Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most effectual, harmless, and 
permanent Restorer. 


It is not a dye, but after a few days’ use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its 
original colour. ; 


Nuda Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on bald 
spots, removes dandruff, and is a matchless dressing. Its use defies detection. 


In Cases, 10s. 6d. each. Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, etc., from whom Circulars may be had. 
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R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 34 & 32 Berners St.,W., and 91-95 City Road, London, B. 
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DOUBLE-BENEFIT ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 
~NEW METHOD OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANGE ASSOCIATION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 
PUBLIC ATTENTION is nelle invited to an Entirety New and ADVANTAGEOUS 
Mrrnop of ASSURANCE under the 


DOUBLE-BENEFIT ENDOWMENT POLICIES : 


Now issued by this Association, which, besides providing for Payment to the Assured himself 
on attaining a Specified Age, secures a like Payment to his Representatives at his Death, 
whether that event occurs before or after the maturity of the Endowment—thus combining in 
One Contract the DovsLE-BENerit of an ENnpowmENT Payable during Life and thereafter a 
Par-vp Ponicy of equal amount as a Famity Provision payable at Death. 

Full Particulars on Application. 


12, WATERLOO PLAGE, LONDON, S.W. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MSS, must be addressed, post-paid, to the EDITOR of Tempe Bar, 8, New 
Burlington Street, London, W. Every MS. should bear the Name and Address ‘of the 
Writer (not necessarily for publication), and be accompanied by postage stamps for its 
return in case of non-acceptance. Every care will be taken, but the Editor, or the 
Publishers cannot be responsible for accidental loss. MSS. should be written in a clear 
hand on one side of the paper only, and the leaves should be fastened together, and 
paged, PoetTry.—From the large number of Poems received every month, it is 
impossible to return them. A copy should be kept, as rejected Poems are destroyed. 
CoRRESPONDENCE.—All articles sent are carefully considered, but it is impossible to 
advise beforehand what subjects are likely to meet with acceptance. 


The BACK NUMBERS of TemPtE Bar (with a few exceptions), are to be obtained, 
price 1s. each. Most of the Volumes (of which there are Three in each Year) can also be 
obtained, price 5s. 6d. each. Covers for binding the Numbers, price 1s, each. 


The Inland, European, and North American postage of TEMPLE Bar is usually 24d. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON,NEW BURLINGTON ST.,LONDON, 


PARIS: GALIGNANI, 224, Ruz DE a H. LOCKE, Rus ps Duras, 
NEW YORK: WILLMER & RODGERS. APE OF GOOD HOPE: J.C. JUTA, 
MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, P BRISBANE: G@. ROBERTSON. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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Apollinanis 


‘“‘THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


FREE DELIVERY IN LONDON and TWELVE MILES round. 


ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the nearest depot, 
namely LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus effecting a great saving of carriage. 


ADDRESS: THE APOLLINARIS CO, LIMITED, 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


BA 4s. S | N G E R Bo, CAUTION! 


Buy NO Machine 


10 ¥ Discount S EW : N G unless it bears ou 
or Cash ) Trade Name, 


ON HIRE rT SINGER,” 





upon the am, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.; 


AND 403 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


S. & H. HARRIS'S 


STABLE REQUISITES. 


HARNESS COMPOSITION) EBONITE BLACKING 


(Waterproof). (Waterproof). 
FOR HUNTING, SHOOTING & WALKING BOOTS. 


JET BLACK OIL | POLISHING PASTE 


FOR HARNESS. FOR CLEANING METALS, 


SADDLE PASTE POUCH BLACKING 


(Waterproof). (Waterproof). 
Sold by all Saddlers, Grocers, and Ironmongers. ‘Manufactory: 57, MANSELL STREET, E. 


FARROW « JACKSON 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 


=e “REGISTERED CELLULAR” BINS 


=| With separate rest for each Bottle, kept in stock in various sizes, 
[feee-| and made to order to fit any space. CELLAR anp DECANTING 
giv { REQUISITES of all kinds. Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


=| 16, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 
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Che End of Her Sourncy. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


Cuapter I, 


RS. EDWARD ARCHERSON was not an attractive little 
woman, but she had a thousand a-year of her own, and 

people generally supposed that that was why “Teddy A.,” as 
his friends called him, had rather suddenly married her. He 
was known to be hard up and tolerably in debt, he had done 
nothing at the Bar, and it seemed unlikely that he ever would do 
much. At Cambridge he had been exceedingly popular, played 


an excellent hand at whist, and took a very mild degree. After 
he came to London, his rooms being pretty and his landlady 
obliging, he felt that it would be utter folly not to entertain ; so 
he entertained a good deal. There was a bailiff downstairs one 
evening, while Teddy upstairs was giving one of his most 
successful parties, and after that things came to a crisis. 
“Something will have to be done, or I shall bust up,” he said 
to himself. “ Must turn over a new leaf and be respectable, for 
this sort of thing can’t go on.” And it didn’t goon. He turned 
over the new leaf, to a certain extent, and became moderately 
respectable, openly laughing at himself all the time. Then, 
perhaps, thinking it was no use doing things by halves, he 
suddenly became very respectable indeed, married Mildred Benson 
after a short engagement, and settled down to hard work, routine, 
and the ways of domesticity. His wife was a good gentle little 
soul with a pale face, rather pathetic grey eyes, and a quantity of 
dull fair hair done up in very neat plaits. In manner she was 
quiet, seldom talked much, and was perhaps a little too tame; for 
it was absolutely certain—and that you knew directly you looked 
at her—that she would never make herself disagreeable to any one, 
come what might. Moreover, she was one of those women who 


Weep when they would do wiser to scorn. She was immoderately 
VoL. LXxx. ; L 
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in love with Teddy when she married him, that was quite evident 
to every one, except perhaps to Teddy—a clinging worshipping love 
that expected little, exacted nothing, and satisfied itself in giving 
all, consciously asking no return. Teddy, it was also equally 
evident, was only very moderately in love with her, and, as a 
natural consequence, took her love for him as a fact that was 
pleasant but not of much importance. Still he was an attentive 
husband, he thought it good form to be attentive to his wife; 
besides, he was a gentleman, and there are some little evidences of 
being a gentleman that he thought a man should never forget to 
give. Soon the whole they got on very well together, and if there 
was not much billing and cooing there was never any bickering. 

At first after their marriage they went out a good deal. Teddy 
took his wife to parties, and sometimes to a theatre ; but he never 
noticed what she wore, or with whom she talked, or took much 
interest in what she did or said. Once they spent a day on the 
river—a whole day; but it was so long before evening time he 
would never repeat the experiment, though she enjoyed it enor- 
mously, so she said. 

“The river is all very well, but it doesn’t do with your wife,” 
Teddy thought to himself. “ She is horribly in the way, and makes 
everything feel played out.” After a time Teddy said he was 
tired of parties, and made excuses. It also became known in the 
family that he was disappointed at not having any little ones, for 
he had always been devoted to children; but he got over that 
after a few years. Then almost suddenly he took to staying a 
good deal at his club, and encouraging his wife to have her pretty 
cousin on a visit. 

“Tt will be more fun for you to take Amy about than to go 
alone,” he said, “ and a relief to me; for I may often have to stay 
late at chambers for the next few months. I hate to feel that you 
are waiting when I can’t get back to dinner or in time to take 
you out anywhere.” 

“ But I would always rather stay at home when you can’t go 
out,” his wife answered, “I only care for parties for the pleasure 
of going with you.” 

“ Yes, dear; but it looks better for one of us to be seen about— 
shows we are in the swim, and gives an air of prosperity to the 
house. Besides, I like to think that you are enjoying yourself, 
and not moping at home while I am wiring away over some 
difficult business.” 

“Could you not bring your work home sometimes, Teddy?” It 
was quite a bright idea, she thought; but he gave his head a good 
professional shake. 
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“Oh, no, my dear, that would never do. Be as bad as a woman’s 
home-made gown, which Charlie’s wife said she could tell at a 
glance,do you remember? No, Millie, go and enjoy yourself, and 
don’t trouble your head about me, there’s a good girl.” After 
that Mrs. Archerson always went about alone, or with her pretty 
cousin Amy, and Teddy’s evenings were free. 

It was astonishing how well and quickly Teddy got on; perhaps 
his wife’s money helped, but his quick eyes and charming manner 
probably did a great deal more. No one knew how it was, but in 
less than no time, as things go in his profession, all manner of 
good work fell to him; he was a busy man, prosperous and rising. 
Yet, in spite of his increasing means, he steadily refused to add 
to his expenditure, or to launch out in any way. And still he let 
his wife go out as much as she pleased (though she only pleased 
because he wished it), while he spent his evenings at his chambers 
or his club. Sometimes he stayed so late at the club that he 
did not return till next morning. Then Guy Forbes, Teddy’s 
particular friend, set up a bachelor establishment at Richmond, 
and Teddy took to going to him once a week, always dining and 
sleeping, so that his wife did not see him at all till the next 
evening. It did him good, he said, the air of Richmond was 
quite different from that of Kensington, which had never really 
agreed with him; he was afraid he might get headaches if he did 
not have an occasional change. She bore it very well, but a time 
came in which the little woman’s lip would sometimes quiver and 
her eyes fill with tears—nay, she would now and then shut herself 
up, and when she reappeared it looked very much as if she had 
been having a good cry. 

“Don’t you wish Edward would come out with us a little 
oftener, Mildred?” Amy asked one day. “I know I shouldn’t 
like it if I had a husband, and he left me to my own devices 
every evening.” 

“He has so much to do—it is very difficult to leave his work; 
and when he can he finds whist a greater rest than parties, 
especially when he can get change of air too. It is very good 
of him to let us go about together as we do, dear Amy. Some © 
husbands expect their wives to stay at home.” 

“That is all very well; but I should like a man who enjoyed 
taking me about himself.” 

“He doesn’t care for parties. He said the other day that he 
had quite outgrown them.” 

“Was he very much in love when you were married?” Amy 
asked presently. - Mrs. Archerson reflected for a moment, and did 
not appear to like the question, for she answered, a little distantly : 

L 2 
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“Oh, I don’t know. I suppose so, or he would not have married 
me. Let us talk of something else, dear—people don’t always 
show what they feel, or how much they feel. At any rate, they 
can’t be always showing it, you know; it would be very tiresome 
and undignified.” 

That evening, after dinner, Amy wanted to write a letter for 
the late post—rather a long one, she said—and went upstairs to 
begin it. The Archersons stayed in the dining-room, lingering 
over the dessert; and something made Mrs. Archerson ask her 
husband : 

“Did you love me very much when you married me, Teddy?” 
He got up rather quickly, and went to the fire-place to light a 
cigarette. 

“Yes, I suppose so, dear. What on earth makes you suddenly 
ask?” She got up and stood beside him on the hearthrug. 

“JT was thinking—Amy told me to-day that Kate gets a letter 
from Herbert every morning. You used only to write to me once 
. a week.” 

“ Not a letter-writing man,” he laughed, with an air of relief. 

She looked up at him with a long, tender look, and an expression 
in her grey eyes that for the moment made her whole face 
different. Then she spoke in a low voice, that almost trembled: 


“T know you—liked me, of course,” she said, humbly; “ but— 


”? 


were you ever really in love with me—were you—— 

“Yes, dear, of course,” he interrupted, looking at the end of 
his cigarette; “don’t get nervous about it. Don’t you remember 
how we used to hang about in the woods at Chilworth?” 

“Yes, I do,” she answered; and his words carried conviction 
enough to her simple heart. “But do you care for me still— 
for me at all?” she went on nervously, determined to have the 
matter out and her fears set at rest ; “or are you tired——” 

He turned round, put down his cigarette, and looked back at 
her, into her eyes. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, in an anxious, eager voice, as 
though he knew of some reason for her questioning. But her 
manner changed suddenly, she was so unused to excitement; she 
had always despised it. And now she felt foolish, almost guilty 
of something—she did not know of what. 

“You don’t seem to care much,” she said softly. “You never 
seem to like being with me. You never take me out 2 

“Too busy, my dear child. Lots of men make their wives do 
the going-out alone, while they grind at their work.” 

“Ah, but you never seem to care what I do or say, or anything 
about me. You are very kind in many ways, 1 know; but you 
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never seem to—to—I sometimes wonder if I were very, very ill, 
whether you ” But she broke down helplessly in what she 
wanted to say; she was not good at making out a case. 

“You silly little woman,” he laughed, and put his arm round 
her waist and kissed her in a kindly affectionate manner that had 
nothing of the lover in it—‘ what is the matter? I expect very 
few people spoon after five or six years of marriage,” he added. 

“Tt is not that,” she answered hurriedly, half-ashamed ; “ but if 
I could only know that you ever loved me, that you really love me 
still?” She said it almost as an entreaty, longing for his answer. 
He looked at her again—at her eyes, that had a strange fear and 
tenderness in them to-night; he remembered swiftly how often 
they were dull and expressionless, and wondered at it—at her pale 
face and thin commonplace figure. An almost sad look came 
over him for a moment, while he answered : 

“T should be a brute if I did not love you, Mildred. You are a 
good little soul—a thousand times too good for me.” And then 
Teddy smoked his cigarette intently, as if to steady himself after - 
what he felt had been almost a scene. “I'll tell you what,” he 
said, when he had enjoyed a few minutes’ thoughtful smoking, 
“Tll get stalls and take you both to the play to-morrow, you 
and Amy. It is a long time since we went anywhere; a little 
spree will cheer us up and do us good, eh?” He went back to 
the table and helped himself to the claret, and she followed him 
mechanically. She had a way of “ pattering” after him, as he 
called it, that worried him sometimes; it was like a cat, a gentle, 
affectionate cat, but still it worried him. They both sat down to 
the table again; she considering the question about the play. 

“T thought you were going to Richmond to-morrow ?” she said. 

“Never mind; I'll throw Guy over for once. Some claret, 
darling?” It was quite an age since he had called her darling ; 
it made her heart feel like a feather as she heard it. Whata 
goose she had been! He was just as fond of her as other men were 
of their wives, only he was not demonstrative. Dear Teddy, he 
was so much taken up with his work that he had little time to 
think of other things ; and when he had, it was so natural that he 
should try to get as thorough a change as possible. She pushed 
her glass towards him. 

“Yes, some claret ”’—and then a servant entered. 

“Tf you please, sir,” the maid said, “a man has come with this 
card-case; he says he found it in Sisterton Road, Clapham, last 
night.” Teddy knocked the claret jug against his wife’s glass, 
and stained the table-cloth. 

“ Yes—well—how does he know it’s mine ?” 
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“He says he found the address on the cards inside; and he 
wants to know if there’s any reward ?” 

“But you were not at Clapham last night, Edward, were 
you?” Mrs. Archerson asked. She generally called him Edward 
before the servants; she thought it sounded better. 

“ Here’s half-a-crown—far more than it’s worth—an old card- 
case and half-a-dozen pasteboards. Confound him! No, dear,” 
he said when the servant had left the room. “I suppose it was 
picked up at the club or somewhere, and dropped again there.” 

“ Yes, that must have beer it. But how odd that it should 
have been lost twice in one day,” she answered innocently. 

“Perhaps the beggar who found it first was disgusted at its 
not being something better, and threw it away.” 

“Yes, perhaps that was it,” she laughed. “Do you know, 
Teddy dear, your hand quite trembled when Janet brought it in. 
That was how you spilt the wine.” 

“Too many cigarettes, they make one nervous. I am glad we 
are going to the play to-morrow. We might have a little dinner 
somewhere first, be a treat for Amy. What do you say?” 

“ Yes,” she answered gratefully. 

Then he looked at her again. She was a good little soul, he 
thought ; but it was impossible to help being a little bored by 
her, she was so curiously lacking in charm. 

“Then that’s agreed. Now I must go out, unfortunately.” He 
looked at his watch, and there was a tone of relief in his voice. 
“Don’t sit up for me, dear. Good-night.” As if he reproached 
himself for his critical thoughts of a minute before, or as if some 
half-tender remembrance overtook him, he stopped for a moment 
by the doorway and looked back at her. ‘Don’t be foolish 


again,” he said. “I would do anything to make you happy, 
Millie dear.” 


Carter II. 


Neary a year had passed. It was the end of October, and the 
Archersons had come back to town. Teddy Archerson was more 
devoted than ever to his work, his whist, and his bachelor friend 
at Richmond. He had been thoroughly restless in the North; 
even the shooting when it began did not engross him as it had 
formerly. The fact was, he told his wife, that, in spite of its 
being vacation-time, there were many things that needed his 
presence in town—things concerning the great case of Willoughby 
v. Conyers, on which he was among the junior counsel retained, 
and so on. Once or twice he grew so anxious about his work 
that he ran up to town for a few days, and left Mildred down in 
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Fifeshire. It was a very wet season, and she could stay indoors 
and do needlework ; but he grew impatient in a country-house 
in bad weather, and a little spell of work would do him good, he 
said. 

After they were back at Kensington again he seemed to care 
less and less for society, his friends almost lost sight of him, 
except in a professional sense. Even when those with whom he 
had formerly been most intimate asked him and his wife to cosy 
little winter-season dinners he generally made excuses, though he 
was always glad when Mildred found courage to goalone. He was 
very good to her. He was getting on so well, was so successful 
in all he undertook, that he made their single-horse a pair, and 
gave her a brougham as a supplement to the victoria she had always 
had; it was much nicer than jobbing, he said, especially as she 
went about a good deal alone. On her birthday, too, he gave her 
quite a beautiful diamond bracelet; and his manner was always 
gentle, it was sometimes oddly deferential. But he never 
seemed happy, nay, even content, to be much in her society. 
Anything he could do for her comfort, anything she wanted, or 
he fancied she wanted, he was ready enough to give her, though 
he always refused to take a larger house or to live on a more 
expensive scale; but being with her made him impatient or 
restless or absent—in short, he always seemed as if he wished he 
were somewhere else. At last, in spite of his presents and 
gentleness, try as she would, it was no good, she could not satisfy 
herself with her own excuses and arguments any, longer, she grew 
restless and unhappy. Other women’s husbands could take them 
out or stay at home contented and happy; and why not hers? 
She was not very pretty or clever or fascinating, but Edward 
had known what she was when he married her. Besides, lots of 
women not one whit better than she had devoted husbands. She 
felt that he was anxious, over-anxious, to be kind; she could not 
remember that he had ever said a single cross word to her ; but 
virtually she lived alone. 

She sat and thought it over for the thousandth time one 
afternoon early in December. She looked round the room—a 
trim, well-kept room, with everything in its place, everything 
pretty and carefully arranged, and yet that somehow lacked 
coziness. It looked as if it had never been untidy, as if no one 
had ever sat there dreaming a day-dream or dosing in the twilight, 
or telling little confidential stories over its crackling fire. She 
wondered why Teddy always looked so uncomfortable, so like a 
stranger in it. She could not tell. Beside her was a little tea- 
table, and on it a tray with a cup and saucer and a plate with two 
slices of thin bread-and-butter. It told much to discerning eyes. 
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No charming woman has one solitary cup brought in for her 
afternoon tea; she knows how unlikely it is that she will drink 
it alone, and a second cup is put ready. Somebody is sure to 
come—some merry little married woman whose husband will not 
be at home that day ; some happy girl who has been shopping, cr 
forlorn bachelor who remembers that her tea is sure to be 
good, her talk bright, and her sympathy certain, and who 
thinks how pleasantly she will make an hour pass before he 
betakes himself to his club. But cosy chats of this sort were 
unknown to Mrs. Archerson. She was a little dull to the married 
woman, she had no attraction for girls, and men felt strange 
and awkward with her. They never quite knew what to talk 
about ; she did not care for books or politics, she never contrived 
to be in the swing of the gossip of the moment; moreover she 
had some old-fashioned prejudices she felt it a duty to stand by, 
that made her rather difficult to get along with. Just as people 
were trying to be a little intimate with her they found they had 
to pick and choose carefully their subjects of conversation. It 
was told of her by a cousin of Teddy’s that she had stated openly 
~ that she seldom read books, unless they were religious, when it 
was a duty to read them; or historical, when it was instructive. 
Poetry she did not care for unless it rhymed and flowed very 
easily ; and novels as a rule she considered immoral. Was not 
the ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ a story of seduction? and were the 
scenes between the Knight and the Jewess in ‘Ivanhoe’ fit for 
modest women to read? If she had had daughters they would 
have read neither till matrimony had overtaken them. As for 
modern novels, she left them alone, perhaps to her profit, and 
certainly to the development of her natural gravity. 

At parties, where she saw most of life and gathered the majority 
of her ideas, she merely stood in a crowd with the rest, saying 
now and then a word or two to this person or that, noticing the 
gowns of her friends, and wondering how it was that others 
contrived to look so much more lively than herself. Altogether 
she had little enough material to form lively talk for her own tea- 
table. The result was that at five o'clock Mrs. Archerson was 
generally alone. Her callers left cards or came early, and having 
stayed a quarter of an hour went away with an air of having 
fulfilled a duty. There are some people who seem born to put 
others through minor moral exercises ; Mildred was one of them. 
And yet meanwhile deaf and dumb the woman’s soul lived within 
its prison, unconsciously beating against its bars, longing to escape, 
wondering and weeping at its own limits, its own blindness, its 
own incapacity, having no power at all except to suffer without 
seeing the reason of it, or knowing any remedy. 
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But it was not yet time for her lonely tea; never did she allow 
herself to venture upon it before five. She felt that the mistress 
of a household had no business to humour herself, for upon her 
depended the examples of method and punctuality that were so 
important to every member of it. And yet, how dull and weary 
she felt! And how much—for women are comforted by small 
things—a cup of tea, and a cosy creeping nearer to the fire, or 
perhaps a love-story, or the playing of a few snatches on the 
piano, would have brightened things. But this never dawned 
upon her. She sat, and dreamily waited—for nothing; her 
thoughts dwelling on the one subject that engrossed them always 
now, going over it again and again, always coming to a cul de sac, 
and turning wearily back once more. Presently, woman-like, she 
looked down at her dress; it was good enough, but not too well 
made: another woman would probably have called it dowdy. At 
her throat there was some soft lace, badly arranged; it had not 
the picturesque touch that other fingers would have given it, or 
the prim fashioning that would have suited her perfectly, if she 
had but known how to manage it. She raised her eyes to the 
mantel-shelf ; there was a tiny Dresden china clock on it. She 
thought for a moment vaguely of the housemaid, and wished she 
dusted more carefully. There were some little cut crystal vases 
full of yellow roses, though it was winter-time. She had told 
Teddy once, in a longing voice, that she had seen a bowl of them 
at Christmas-time at Mrs. Stanley’s; and the next day he had 
ordered a florist to send her some every week. It was very good 
of him; but she remembered how once, a few months after they 
were married, he had brought her home half-a-dozen snowdrops, 
and she had kissed them every morning when she changed the 
water. It was not possible to kiss flowers sent from a florist’s: 
And then her eyes fell on Teddy’s portrait, smiling down on her 
as he himself never smiled. Her breast swelled, a lump rose in her 
throat, as she wondered of what it was that he had been thinking— 
of whom, that he had looked so happy, when that portrait was 
taken, so unconstrained, so thoroughly light-hearted. It had not 
been taken very long; yet it was years since she had seen that 
look on his face when he was alone with her. She felt as if she 
depressed him now, as if she were a duty, a part of his routine of 
life, a relation, a something he had to take care of and look after, 
but his sweetheart, his wife, the woman of his heart—no, never. 
It was all right, perhaps; many men grew absorbed in their work 
after they were married, and merely took their wives in with the 
matter-of-course part of their lives. And yet all the women she 
knew, even the women with far less easy-going generous husbands 
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than hers, were on a better footing than she—a footing that 
meant greater happiness, that was altogether more satisfying to 
their hearts and their womanly dignity. She put her face down 
on her hands for a moment, and shutting out the room and the 
memory of the last few years, thought over the time of her 
engagement. It had been a very happy one, for she had been 
very much in love, and unsophisticated enough to take it for 
granted that Teddy was also. It never entered her head that 
her money could have had anything to do with her marriage. It 
simply never occurred to Mildred to suspect any one—much less 
her own husband—of meanness or untruth. Yet now, looking 
back, she felt as if he could not have cared very much; she 
remembered that he had not seemed very eager even when he 
proposed. He had written to her once a week—religiously once 
a week; but his letters had not been very full of endearment. 
They had satisfied her at the time, but now they seemed to have 
been almost cold; for since her marriage she had once or twice 
been shown other girls’ love-letters—they were vastly different 
from Teddy’s to her. She sat and wondered, then suddenly rose, 
went to the glass over the china shelf at the end of the room and 
looked at herself, long and sorrowfully. And then she dimly 
understood it all. She was a woman who would never win any 
man’s intense love—a woman to marry for peace and quietness—one 
whom a man might be certain would never cause him a moment’s 
uneasiness—but not a woman with whom to fall in love. She 
looked at her soft and yet dull grey eyes, her only tolerable 
complexion, her lips that lacked form and colour—at her slim 
figure that had no roundness, at her own youth that had none of 
the flush and sunniness of youth. For a moment something like 
despair overtook her, and then a quick thankfulness that Teddy 
was so engrossed with his work and whist. Perhaps it would 
never strike him, perhaps he would never see at all what she saw 
plainly. In future she would try to accept the inevitable, to be 
content with what she had; for she felt that it was impossible 
to get more, it was not in her to provoke it. It was perhaps 
lucky that Teddy did not go out oftener—did not care for women’s 
society. Who knows but what, seeing the difference, he might— 
but she could not even think of that! If Teddy were to care for 
another woman she should die. His neglect, his carelessness, his 
scant love-making, his absorption in his work—all these she could 
endure. After all, was it not something to be his, to bear his 
name, to live beneath the same roof, to have all the affection and 
care he could spare time or remembered to give her? But if he 
had cared or were to care for any one else, it would kill her. It 
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was @ happy thing for her that women were not attractive to 
him, that he troubled so little about them. 

It was five o'clock. She stopped her thinking asa matter of 
course, a little brass kettle was brought in, and after waiting a 
minute for the water to boil up over the spirit lamp, she made 
tea, then while it was drawing took up her knitting and worked, 
glad that some little part of the day’s routine had claimed her 
attention. Suddenly there came a cheering sound that caused 
her to look up expectingly—the sound of the visitors’ bell; and 
then there entered a pretty little woman, lively, and with plenty 
tosay. It was quite a novelty to see anyone so late in the after- 
noon; Mildred’s face almost brightened into a laugh, she was so 
glad and surprised. 

“T thought I {should find you,” Mrs. Carew said, sitting down 
and preparing for a cosy chat. She had known Mildred for 
years—ever since her marriage; and had always rather gone out 
of her way to be cordial. “ Yes, I am longing for some tea,” she 
added, as the second cup was brought in. She pulled off her 
glove ready for some hot tea-cake, and then, seeing that there was 
none, put iton again. Tea-cake was just one of those things that 
Mrs. Archerson would not-have, Mrs. Carew thought; but it was 
too cold for bread-and-butter. “I have been shopping all the 
afternoon and am so tired,” she said, putting her two little feet 
on the fender— and so cold,” she added, with an apologetic laugh 
for making herself so much at home. 

“Shopping is very tiring,” Mildred remarked. 

“Qh dear, yes, very ; and I always have to do mine in a hurry. 
[never have time for anything. I often wish our grandmothers 
could come back and see what busy lives women have nowadays. 
It would astonish them.” 

“T suppose they went about less than we do,” Mildred said 
thoughtfully. 

“Far less. It is a mere miracle that they did not get covered 
with moss, on the principle of the stone that never rolls. But 
they must have had an easy time. I wish I had been born a 
grandmother.” 

“T dare say they found plenty to do, after all,” Mildred an- 
swered. “They looked after their-homes better than we do.” 

“Made jam and dusted their own china. I am glad we don’t. 
They took more trouble about their homes it is true, but with less 
success ; and they took very little trouble about their dress.” 

“ But their dress was very pretty. Why, we copy it now!” 

“Oh, yes, occasionally. But they always looked precisely the 
same, and all alike; and we are always looking different, which 
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adds to our charm,” Mrs. Carew laughed, “and prevents our 
husbands from getting tired of us, as our grandpapas often did 
of our grandmammas.” 

Mrs. Archerson thought the remark was not a very nice one, 
but she was too much interested in the subject to-mind. 

“Do you think,” she asked slowly, “that anything one wears 
or does has any effect on one’s husband—say three years after 
marriage ?” 

“Of course it has. Three years! Why, it has an effect thirty 
years after. I often think that it is a woman’s own fault if he 
changes or grows tired of her. It is terrible to a man always 
to see the same thing before his eyes. She should take care not 
to become monotonous, not even to herself, for fear of growing 
stupid!” 

“But how is she to avoid growing monotonous to herself? 
She can’t make herself into somebody else to avoid getting tired 
of herself,” Mildred said. She was becoming quite excited in the 
conversation, feeling as if every moment Mrs. Carew might 
accidentally give her some recipe by which Teddy could be turned 
into a devoted husband. 

“She can change—she can alter her dress, her amusements, her 
everything. Men grow tired of women who are always the same, 
just as they would tire of the same dinner every day. Besides, it 
would be so dull to one’s self to be always the same; one would 
know so little, and be so narrow. Surely it is better to change 
with life, which is always changing?” 

“T think men grow tired of their wives because they are there, 
and under their control—because with marriage all the romance 
and necessity for love-making comes to an end,” Mildred said. 

“ But wives are not entirely under their control,’ Mrs. Carew 
laughed. “ And the romance and all the rest of it does not come 
to an end with marriage—unless the woman chooses. Let us be 
thankful for our station in life, my dear.. The men much lower 
down beat their wives; and the men a little lower down—the 
second-rate men, and half-educated—have notions about keeping 
their wives in order, and treat. them as puppets of which they 
must pull the strings. But that is over as far as the majority 
of us are concerned. I think wives now have a very good time; 
they do pretty much as they like. Men like pleasant companions ; 
and if a woman only knows how to look nice and be nice, she has 
nothing to complain of.” 

“T don’t believe in Women’s Rights,” Mildred said nervously. 

“Neither do I,” answered Mrs. Carew. “ But I believe in 
having a good time. And if we are only nice to our husbands, 
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and take care not to be always the same, that’s the fatal thing, 
we get an excellent time. I know I do—get my own way and 
fight Charlie as much as I like on various topics, and all the time 
am proud to feel that he is the stronger of the two, even if he 
does give way. We all like strong men, you know.” 

“ Yes—when they love us,” Mildred answered. 

“ Ah,” Mrs. Carew said, with a little mock sigh—“ yes, when 
they love us. It is a terrible thing to reflect how much we 
women depend for happiness on our affections. If we are only 
well-loved all the world is ours, and anyone else who pleases may 
have fame and wealth and everything life has to give, but that is 
not worth sixpence to one of us, unless we have also love. 
It is horrible! Give me some more tea—may I have another 
cup?” And then poor Mildred’s aching heart found courage to 
put the question she longed to ask all women she met. 

“Ts your husband as fond of you as ever—I don’t mean is he 
kind only ; but is he fond of you?” 

“ As much in love as the day we married—just. I mean him to 
remain so till the day I die.” 

“ But if he altered—if he grew careless?” 

“Ah, I should nip that sort of thing in the bud, for fear of 
getting my heart broken,” she added. 

“But how would you nip it in the bud?” asked Mrs. Archerson 
eagerly, 

“T can’t tell you at this moment,” Mrs. Carew said, with an air 
of consideration ; “ but I should do it—or run away ”—and seeing 
Mrs. :Archerson look shocked, she added “or die.” There was 
nothing to shock her principles in the idea of dying, Mrs. Carew 
thought. 

“Teddy is so much taken up with his work,” Mrs. Archerson 
said. 

“He is getting on. How proud you mustbe!” And she looked 
up with a sympathetic glow on her pretty face, but it reflected 
none on Mildred’s. ‘“ His name is always in the paper now. What 
lovely roses! You must have some kind friend at Nice who 
sends them ? ” 

“No; they came from the florist’s.” 

“How very extravagant! Charlie would give me a little 
wigging if I indulged in such luxuries.” 

“T don’t; it is Teddy. He ordered them, and told Brooks to 
send enough every week to fill the glasses; he knows I like 
flowers.” 

“T call that being an attentive husband,” Mrs. Carew said, 
arranging her cloak-clasp and preparing to go. 
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“So he is,” Mildred answered in a grateful voice, while her 
heart reproached her with all her discontent—“ the best and the 
most generous in the world.” 

“ By-the-way, were you going on to the Palace yesterday ?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Oh, Charlie said he saw you at Clapham.” 

* At Clapham?” Mrs. Archerson looked up in surprise. 

“Yes, he saw Mr. Archerson, and thought you were with him ; 
but you had your back turned, and he only saw your bonnet—or hat, 
I think he said,” Mrs. Carew answered, wondering vaguely, now 
that it was too late, whether she had been indiscreet; but still 
something made her goon. “He said you were on the platform 
at Clapham, but he did not see you at the Palace, though he looked 
out for you. He went down to the meeting. Perhaps, after all, 
he was mistaken,” she added, trying to patch up any mischief she 
might have done. 

“Perhaps so; or perhaps Teddy met some one he knew,” Mrs. 
Archerson said, slowly and naturally enough. But swift as an arrow 
her thoughts went back to that evening, many months ago now, 
when the man brought the card-case he had found at Clapham—and 
from that moment Mrs. Archerson was not only an unhappy but 
a jealous woman. With jealousy too there came its wisdom, or its 
artfulness. She said nothing to her friend—nay, she seemed to 
suddenly brighten—and was so lively that when Mrs. Carew went 
home she told her husband Teddy A.’s wife was a nice little thing; 
it was a shame Teddy didn’t take her about more. 

“‘She’s rather slow, you know, darling,” Mr. Carew answered. 
“ And then, she always looks so dowdy.” 

“T know,” his wife answered triumphantly. “I tried to give 
her a hint of that to-day. I told her you men were all susceptible 
to pretty clothes.” 

“Indeed! That's your sole reason for wearing them, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Of course, and because I like you to admire me ; and—oh, by- 
the-way, Charlie, she wasn’t at Clapham yesterday. Are you 
certain there was some one with him?” 

“Certain. You were not such a goose as to tell her so?” 

“Yes, I did; but I don’t think I made any mischief. She said 
he had probably met some one.” 

“Well, perhaps he had. Teddy has toned down of late years. 
Still, when a man has married for money he is not always such a 
pattern of virtue as if——” 

“ As if he had married for love, as you did?” 

“ Precisely.” 
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“Then itis a great pity that she was not a pauper, as I was, 
poor thing.” 

“Don’t be too sure. You may have been an heiress unawares, 
and I may have known it beforehand.” At which his wife laughed, 
and said she only wished it were true. And then they went 
merrily down to their cosy little dinner, while Mrs. Archerson at 
Kensington was looking blankly at her lonely meal, and wondering 
if she could get two or three mouthfuls down just to deceive the 
servants. Ten minutes before she had received a telegram saying 
that her husband was detained and could not be back to dinner. 

Teddy came home late that night, but Mildred was still up—an 
unusual thing for her; she looked so pale and worn that he 
noticed it. 

“You should have gone to bed,” he said anxiously. “ You know 
you are not strong enough to be up late at nights. Besides, it 
worries me to think you are waiting for me.” 

“T wanted to finish my work. Besides, I don’t see very much 
of you now, Edward.” 

He winced a little. Moreover he always felt uneasy if she called 
him Edward when they were alone. It was absurd, but it gave 
him’an idea that things were not quite right. 

“No, you don’t, Iam afraid. Somehow I never have any time 
now.” 

“ Have you been at work all the evening?” 

“Well—no, dear, not precisely at work; but I have been 
occupied.” 

“Mrs. Carew came to-day. She says you must be getting on, 
for she is always seeing your name in the papers.” 

“That's all right,” he answered cheerfully. 

“T looked for it this morning, but I did not see it. Were you 
in any case yesterday ?” 

“Yesterday—let me see. Well, no, not yesterday, dear. I was 
in chambers all day looking through a brief with Wilson.” 

She looked up at him keenly. 

“ All day?” she asked, and saw him wince. 

“Nearly all day. I had an engagement inthe afternoon. Why 
do you ask ?” 

For a moment she hesitated, tempted to tell him her suspicions. 
But it is the curse of jealousy that it cannot be straightforward, and 
she fenced. Something seemed to close her lips. She grew silent 
and miserable—so miserable that she became thin and pale, and 
more and more dejected. But tears and dejection, especially 
when they cannot be accounted for, win no man’s heart ; and Teddy, 
though he was sorry enough, and anxious too, felt his feet hurry 
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faster and faster from her, day by day. At last she looked 
so ill he grew alarmed. “She wants more excitement,” he 
thought. “It’s dull for her alone all day at Kensington.” He 
pondered over matters a bit, and then a bright thought struck 
him. “T'll tell you what it is, Millie,” he said, “you want a 
thorough change. You ought to get away from all this fog and 
brick and mortar. How would you like to go to Rome for a 
month or two, or to Nice or Mentone? You were always fond 
of travelling.” 

“ With you, Edward ?” she asked eagerly. 

“Well, no. You see it would be utterly impossible for me to 
get away. Mrs. Carew would miss my name in the paper every 
morning. But you might take Amy with you. I dare say she 
would be delighted. I should be rather on my beam ends at 
Nice or Mentone, though of course I could get over to Monte 
Carlo every day; but I don’t suppose you would approve of that, 
or care about staying there.” 

“T should care about staying anywhere with you,” she 
answered quickly. 

“Couldn’t manage it, dear—not even fora day. Too many 
things coming on.” 

“Then let me stay,” she said. “I would far rather stay at 
home.” 

“You shall do as you like; but I would rather that you went.” 

“Do you want to get rid of me, Teddy ?” 

“No, of course not. Why shouldI want to get rid of you?” he 
asked. But after that he did not press her to go. “She is onlya 
little moped,” he thought. “I am away a good deal, and she hasn’t 
many resources. I wish she would go to Mentone for a few 
months, it would do her a world of good; and I might be able to 
run out and fetch her at Easter.” 

But Mrs. Archerson did not mean to go. She stayed at home 
with eyes that watched and ears that tried to hear, and a heart 
that ached sorely, with a feeling that a strange drama was being 
played almost in her presence, but the curtain of the theatre was 
down so that she could not see, and she was dazed and could not 
comprehend. She knew instinctively that the end would come of 
all this terrible suspense, that some day, some moment when she 
least expected it, the curtain would be thrust aside, and all things 
made plain. She waited, dreading what she might lift her eyes 
to see. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





“Che Port of the Poor.” 


—_——_ 


Grorce CrassE, “the poet of the poor,” had a bitter experience of 
poverty in his own person. He journeyed to London, when a young 
man, in quest of a patron, wealth, and fame. He addressed poetical 
compliments and earnest requests for aid to Lord North, then Prime 
Minister, to the Earl of Shelburne, one of his principal opponents in 
the House of Lords, and to Lord Chancellor Thurlow. His humble 
requests to these exalted and influential personages were treated 
with contempt. Chatterton had visited London ten years before 
with the same hopes and expectations as Crabbe, whose life might 
have been as short and his end as tragic as his, had Crabbe not found 
in Edmund Burke the patron and friend whom Chatterton vainly 
expected that Horace Walpole would have been to him. 

One of Burke's many titles to grateful remembrance is the timely 
and cordial help which he extended in their hour of need to James 
Barry, the painter, and George Crabbe, the poet. He gave judicious 
advice and generous assistance to both. Moreover, he treated each 
of them as friends. If Barry failed to profit as much as he 
might have done by his opportunities, the fault was entirely his 
own. Crabbe wisely made the most of the opportunities which 
were placed within his reach. He lived fifty-two years after Burke 
had rescued him from poverty and raised him to be independent, and 
he died in his seventy-eighth year, whilst enjoying the universal esteem 
of his contemporaries, having attained a place amongst English 
poets which is almost unique. He sounded a new note in poetry. 

On Christmas Eve, one hundred and thirty-two years ago, George 
Crabbe first saw the light in the village of Aldborough, on the coast 
of Suffolk. Though having a population under two thousand it 
enjoyed the privilege, from the reign of Elizabeth to that of 
William the Fourth, of sending two members to Parliament, A 
still smaller Yorkshire borough of the same name exercised the like 
privilege. It was erroneously supposed that the Earl of Aldborough, 
who made an affidavit before the Lord Mayor that Holloway’s pills 
and ointment had cured him of his maladies, was connected with 
either of these boroughs, whereas the peer and his title were Irish. 
in the year that Crabbe died, his native borough ceased to send 
members to Parliament. Both of its last representatives were men 
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of note, the one being the Marquess of Douro, afterwards second 
Duke of Wellington, the other the Right Honourable John Wilson 
Croker. 

Aldborough has not fallen into decay. The truth is that it never 
flourished. The inhabitants used to make their living by catching 
fish ; at present they have a further resource in letting lodgings to 
strangers during the summer. Now that railway communication 
exists between Aldborough and London it is no longer the remote 
and deserted borough which Crabbe depicted in lines which every- 
body has read. Still, the material changes are but slight; the 
landscape is unaltered, and the following lines faithfully represent 
what may be seen by the visitor who looks upon it from the sea :— 


“With ceaseless motion comes and goes the tide, 
Flowing it fills the channel vast and wide; 
Then back to sea, with strong majestic sweep 
It rolls, in ebb yet terrible and deep; 
Here samphire-banks and salt-wort bound the flood, 
There stakes and sea-weeds withering on the mud; 
And higher up, a ridge of all things base, 
Which some strong tide has rolled upon the place.” 


As regards the town itself the following lines are as applicable 
now as when they were penned : 


“Our busy streets and sylvan walks between, 
Fen, marshes, bog, and heath all intervene. 
Here pits of crag, with spongy, plashy base, 
To some enrich th’ uncultivated space: 
For there are blossoms rare, and curious rush, 
The gale’s rich balm and sundew’s crimson blush, 
Whose velvet leaf with radiant beauty dressed, 
Forms a gay pillow for the plover’s breast.” 


Crabbe’s father had tried several occupations before he attained 
the respectable position of Salt-master, or collector of the duties on 
salt in Aldborough. He had previously been schoolmaster and 
parish clerk at Orford and Loddon. Marrying a widow named 
Loddock, after finally settling in Aldborough, he had a family of 
six, two girls and four boys, of whom George, the poet, was the 
eldest. All his children except a daughter lived to shift for them- 
selves. The second son followed the trade of a glazier ; the third, 
after being a seaman in the Navy, rose to the doubtful dignity of 
captain of a Liverpool slave-ship ; he married the owner’s daughter 
and he fell a victim to the slaves whom he carried as cargo, the slaves 
having risen against their temporary masters, forced them into boats, 
and turned them adrift to perish. The fourth son went to sea also, 
was made prisoner by the Spaniards, who carried him to Mexico, 
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where he became a silversmith ; he married there and grew rich, and 
he was persecuted and impoverished owing to being a Protestant. 
This brother was last heard of in Honduras, where he seems to have 
begun the world again ; but no tidings of his end reached his family. 
Mary, the youngest member of the poet’s family, married Mr. Sparkes, 
a builder in Aldborough, where she lived till her death, which occurred 
five years before that of the poet. 

George Crabbe’s early life was not, happy. His father was feared 
but not respected, his fits of passion being recalled with horror by 
his son fifty years afterwards. The death of his daughter in infancy 
is said to have affected him so much as to make him a torment rather 
than a stay to his family. When the poet was twenty, his father 
took an active part in the contested election of 1774; from that 
time he preferred the tavern to his own fireside ; when at home he 
gave way to furious outbursts of passion, throwing plates about the 
room if displeased with the fare put before him. Crabbe’s mother 
was of a gentle and meek disposition, and he took after her. While 
admitting his father’s faults, Crabbe was wont to add that he had 
little personal reason for complaint, and his father had always been 
“substantially kind ” to him. 

Before Crabbe’s father acquired the bad habit of spending his 
evenings at a tavern, he was accustomed to spend a part of each 
evening in reading aloud to his family. He often read passages from 
Young and Milton, and hearing him may have given his eldest son a 
bent towards poetry. His father was a subscriber to ‘ Martin’s Philo- 
sophical Magazine,’ founded in 1766, which died for lack of public 
support after fourteen volumes had appeared. The Magazine afforded 
a good picture of scientific work and progress at the time during 
which it was published. What chiefly pleased Crabbe’s father were 
the mathematical problems, in which he took a keen interest. At 
the end of each number there were pages filled with “occasional 
poetry,” which the elder Crabbe tore out when sending the numbers 
to be bound, but which the younger one treasured and perused till 
he knew their contents by heart. Naturally he began to imitate 
what he admired so much. 

Crabbe was a gentle and studious boy. He read with avidity all 
the stories upon which he could lay his hands. He was a patient 
listener, and the old women of the place were pleased to tell him the 
tales which he was most ready to hear. He would read to those 
who could not read owing to failing sight, and he became popular 
in all circles save that of lads of his own age. He had no taste for 
the sports and the pleasures of boyhood. Though he had earned 
contempt asa milksop, he did not suffer so much as might be sup- 
posed. One day a boy whom he had provoked was on the point of 
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chastising him, when another interfered, and warded off the punish- 
ment by saying “ You must not meddle with him ; let him alone, for 
he ha’ got l’arning.” 

Crabbe acquired the rudiments of education at a dame’s school. 
As he displayed a great liking for books his father thought it right 
that he should have a further chance of acquiring knowledge, and 
with that object sent him to a boarding school at Bungay. The boy 
had been spoilt by his mother, and he was so helpless that he could 
not dress himself, and he expressed surprise at seeing his school- 
fellows putting on their shirts, lamenting his own inability to do so. 
Though born at the seaside he had no aquatic tastes. When his 
father took him and his three brothers in a boat to fish, the clumsi- 
ness of his eldest son caused his father to exclaim “ That boy must be 
a fool. John and Bob and Will are all of some use about a boat; but 
what will that thing ever be good for?” At school he had to play 
with his comrades, and on one occasion he joined with them in playing 
at soldiers, which seems to have been a forbidden pastime. He and 
the others were punished by confinement in a large dog-kennel which 
was known as “the black hole.” Young Crabbe went in first ; the 
others who followed filled the confined space to suffocation. He 
shrieked out in agony and bit the hand of the boy next to him, who 
then called out that Crabbe was dying, and the door was opened. 
When telling the story Crabbe added, “ A minute more and I must 
have died.” 

As Crabbe had no liking for the sea, his father resolved, for an 
unrecorded reason, to have him trained to be a surgeon. The 
difficulty was to find an opening for him as a surgeon’s apprentice; 
whilst awaiting the opening his-father made him help in a warehouse 
piling up casks of butter and cheese. His father sometimes worked 
at the same occupation, but Crabbe considered the employment 
disgusting and degrading ; in after-life he regretted his over-fastidi- 
ousness. Like other lads, he disliked doing as he was bid. In his 
fourteenth year he was apprenticed to a surgeon in the small village 
of Wickam-Brook, near Bury St. Edmund’s. He was mortified with 
his reception at his master’s house. During an illness before going 
thither his head had been shaved, and he wore a scratch-wig. His 
master’s daughter laughed loudly when he arrived, exclaiming “ La! 
here’s our new ’prentice.” 

His master was a farmer as well as a surgeon, and he made his 
apprentice work in the fields and sleep with the ploughboy. Young 
Crabbe’s surgical training appears to have been confined to carrying 
medicines to his master’s patients. Finding this unsatisfactory, his 
father removed him after three years had elapsed, and placed him with 
Mr. Page at Woodbridge, a town seventeen miles from Aldborough, 
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where Crabbe was taught the art and mystery of surgery. He made 
the acquaintance of others who were students like himself, and he 
joined a Club where professional matters were discussed. Through the 
medium of Mr. W. S. Levett, a surgeon and member of this Club, he 
was introduced to Miss Sarah Elmy, then living with her uncle, Mr. 
Tovell, in the neighbouring village of Parham. Before going to 
Parham on a courting expedition Mr. Levett said to Crabbe, “ You 
shall go with me to Parham; there is a young lady there that 
would just suit you.” The young lady did suit him, and he suited 
her. They were married, but not till twelve long years had passed 
away. 

Whilst at Mr. Page’s, he gave his spare time to composing verses, 
and his versifying was carried on with greater ardour after having 
made Miss Elmy’s acquaintance. He celebrated her praises under 
the name of Mira, and he succeeded in getting his effusions put into 
print. His first printed verses appeared in a Lady’s Magazine, con- 
ducted by Mr. Wheble, who offered a prize for a poem on “ Hope.” 
Crabbe gained the prize, and became convinced that his true vocation 
was the writing of poetry. Accordingly he planned tragedies and 
epics, and, as he himself wrote, “ began to think of succeeding in the 
highest line of composition, before he had made one good and 
commendable effort in the lowest.” 

Crabbe was a surgeon’s apprentice when his first poem was 
published in a separate form. It was entitled “Inebriety.” It was 
published at Ipswich, it was sold for eighteenpence, and it brought 
neither fame nor fortune to its author. In the preface he apologised 
for extracting so much from the writings of Pope, the “Swan of 
Thames,” and he stated that the extracts were “the best part of the 
performance.” As his eldest son justly remarks, in his excellent 
‘Life’ of Crabbe, the poem showed the writer to be a student of 
surgery as well as of Pope. The following lines prove this. They 
are taken from the passage in which the effect of wintry weather is 
noted :— 

“The opening valves, which fill the venal road, 
Then scarcely urge along the sanguine flood. 
The labouring pulse a slower motion rules, 
The tendons stiffen, and the spirit cools; 
Each asks the aid of Nature’s sister Art, 

To cheer the senses and to warm the heart.” 


After the termination of his apprenticeship, Crabbe only required 
to complete his surgical education at a London hospital in order to 
be qualified for practice. He was now twenty-one. His father 
could not supply him with money to go to London, and he would not 
keep him in idleness at home, so that Crabbe was obliged to return 
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to the warehouse and pass his time in the menial and, to him, most 
repulsive occupation of pushing about and piling up barrels of 
butter and cheese. He quarrelled with his father. He was mortified 
as well as angry. One day a comrade at Woodbridge who had 
become a surgeon visited Aldborough with a view to see him. On 
finding Crabbe, dressed as a common warehouseman, piling up butter- 
casks he was not only surprised, but he rated his friend for so doing. 
During his leisure hours Crabbe devoted himself to writing verses 
and studying botany, a branch of knowledge for. which he had 
acquired a great liking. 

His father having succeeded in getting together a small sum, 
Crabbe took it with him to London, in order, as he said, “ to pick up 
a little surgical information as cheap as he could.” He went by sea 
in a trading sloop. He returned ten months later without having 
made marked progress in surgery. However, he thought that he 
knew enough to engage himself as assistant to Mr. Maskill, who had 
recently set up in Aldborough as a surgeon and apothecary. Mr. 
Maskill did not remain many months there ; after his departure Crabbe 
began to practice on his own account. He was:’as conscientious as 
he was incompetent. On awaking in the morning he shuddered at 
the possible prospect of being called upon to perform a difficult 
operation before night. His patients were the very poor, and they 
grudged him a fee. Being a constant botanizer and returning home 
laden with weeds, it was the common belief that, as he got his 
medicines from the ditches, they were not worth paying for. He had 
poor relations, some of whom were elderly women who paid him 
daily visits in order to get “something comfortable from Cousin 
George”; in other words, to swallow doses of the strongest, most 
expensive cordials he had. 

In the summer of 1778 the Warwickshire Militia were quartered 
in Aldborough. Crabbe made the acquaintance of some officers in 
the regiment, and was treated by them as a friend whilst acting as a 
physician. He acted as the medical attendant to the Norfolk Militia 
regiment, which succeeded the Warwickshire ; and his association with 
the officers of these regiments was, as his son phrases it, a “ passing 
gleam of sunshine.” He was seized with fever whilst Miss Elmy, 
to whom he was engaged, paid a visit to his parents. She nursed 
him. On returning to her uncle’s house she was seized with a fever, 
and he exercised what skill he had to procure her recovery, which 
took place after she was on the brink of the grave. 

He arrived at the conclusion that he was unfitted for being 4 
surgeon, and that he could not earn a livelihood by practising as one. 
He hesitated long before choosing his course, and then, on a gloomy 
day towards the close of the year 1779, he made up his mind, 
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determining to go to London and venture all in the hope of suc- 
ceeding as a poet. Having borrowed five pounds, he sailed in a sloop 
bound for the Thames, his worldly goods consisting of a box of 
clothes, a small case of surgical instruments, three pounds in money, 
and many verses in manuscript. Though satisfied that there were 
plenty of surgeons in the world, he was clearly of opinion that there 
was an opening for a poet, and that he was the man to fill it. His 
feelings on this head, which were expressed in rhyme and entered in 
a note-book, may be best understood by perusing the lines :— 


“ And thus when Verse her wint’ry prospect weeps, 
When Pope is gone and mighty Milton sleeps, 
When Gray in lofty lines has ceased to soar, 
And gentle Goldsmith charms the town no more, 
An humbler Bard the widowed Muse invites, 
Who led by hope and inclination writes: 

With half their art, he tries the soul tu move, 
And swell the softer strain with themes of love.” 


If Crabbe had never written any better lines than the foregoing, 
English poetry would have been none the richer for his labours. 

On reaching London in 1780, Crabbe took a lodging with Mr. 
Vickery, a hairdresser who lived first close to the Exchange, and 
next in Bishopsgate Street. He spent a year diligently engaged in 


writing and in trying to geta publisher. Besides transcribing the 
yerses he had brought with him, he composed two dramas as well as 
prose essays in imitation of those by Swift and Addison. Perhaps 
the strangest thing in his life was the fact that he actually found a 
publisher, soon after being in London, for what he considered to be 
a poem. This was H. Payne, whose place of business was opposite 
Marlborough House. Early in 1780 this publisher gave to the 
world an anonymous poem entitled “The Candidate; a Poetical 
Epistle to the Authors of the ‘Monthly Review.’” It was noticed 
in the ‘ Monthly Review’ for August, 1780, where it was said that 
the writer used bad rhymes and had chosen a bad subject. Mr. 
Urban wrote in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’: “If the authors 
addressed agree with us in their estimate, they will not give this 
Candidate much encouragment to stand a poll at Parnassus.” If 
the critics had summarily dismissed this poetical epistle as “ rhymed 
rigmarole” they would not have been too harsh or at all unfair. 
But Crabbe would have gained nothing from this work even if it 
had been meritorious. The publisher became bankrupt soon after 
its appearance, 

Crabbe wrote other poems and submitted them to other publishers. 
Mr. Dodsley declined the one put before him, on the ground that 
the public would not appreciate it. Mr. Beckett was favoured 
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with one entitled “An Epistle from the Devil” and other pieces ; 
he admitted that the pieces had merit, but he regretted that they 
would not sell. Failing with the publishers, he fell back upon 
patrons, He first tried Lord North, the Prime Minister, to whom 
he sent some poems and a letter, which he pronounced “the most 
consequential piece” he had ever executed. After several days of 
anxious waiting, a servant brought a message that his Lordship 
refused to help him. Then he addressed himself to the Earl of 
Shelburne, whom he apostrophized as 


“Blest with all that’s good and great, 
T’ adorn a rich, or save a sinking, State. 


He wrote a letter informing Lord Shelburne of his condition and of 
Lord North’s conduct. In that letter he expressed his grief at the 
“inhumanity” of Lord North in delaying an answer to his applica- 
tion. Lord Shelburne appears to have been the worse of the two, 
for there is no record of his having made any reply. 

Whilst weaving rhymes and writing imploring letters, Crabbe was 
approaching absolute destitution. He had to sell his watch and his 
surgical instruments, his books and his clothes, to procure money 
wherewith to buy food and pay for his humble lodging. Once he 
was guilty of foolish extravagance. Having procured a few shillings 
by selling his surgical instruments, he saw a copy of Dryden’s works 
at a bookstall. Their price was five shillings; he offered three and 
sixpence. The woman in charge of the stall let him have the books; 
so, to use his own words, he “carried reluctantly home a fair 
bargain, but a very ill-judged one.” 

In the midst of his perplexities the Gordon riots occurred, and 
Crabbe wrote an account of them in the journal which he kept for 
the perusal of Miss Elmy. On the 7th of June, 1780, he was at 
Westminster watching the members enter the House. A mob had 
collected, and only those members whom the mob favoured were 
allowed to pass. Lord Sandwich was roughly treated, the windows 
of his coach were broken, his face was cut, and he was turned back. 
A detachment of horse and foot arrived, and was defeated by the 
mob. On Crabbe’s way back he met a band of “ vile-looking fellows, 
ragged, dirty, and insolent, armed with clubs, going to join their 
companions.” In the evening he passed the Old Bailey; saw the 
attack upon the house of Mr. Akerman, the Keeper of Newgate, and 
the burning of it. He saw Newgate broken open and the prisoners 
liberated. What struck him most was seeing “about ten or twelve 
of the mob getting to the top of the debtors’ prison, whilst it was 
burning, to halloo; they appeared rolled in black smoke mixed with 
sudden bursts of fire—like Milton’s infernals, who were as familiar 
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with flame as with each other.” He says that “Newgate was at 
this time free to all; anyone might get in, and, what was never the 
case before, anyone might get out. I did both, for the people were 
now chiefly lookers-on. The mischief was done, and the doers of 
it gone to another part of the town.” 

As a last and desperate effort Crabbe appealed to Edmund Burke. 
He had been mortified by the failure of his attempts to move Lord 
North and the Earl of Shelburne. His failure was as great and 
unexpected when addressing Lord Chancellor Thurlow. The latter 
wrote a note saying that his avocations did not leave him time to 
read verses. Crabbe resented this by sending some lines deploring 
the change since the time that the encouragement of literature was 
deemed a duty appertaining to him who kept the Great Seal. 
Thurlow read these verses and threw them aside. He might have 
justly disagreed with the writer's assumption that it is a Lord 
Chancellor’s bounden duty to patronize poets. 

The letter which Crabbe wrote to Burke was manly and admirable. 
It is too long for quotation. The first and last paragraphs may be 
reproduced, and they fairly represent its tone: 


“Srr,—I am sensible that I need even your talents to apologise for the 
freedom I now take; but I have a plea which, however simply urged, will, 
with a mind like yours, Sir, procure me pardon: I am one of those 
outcasts on the world, who are without a friend, without employment and 
without bread. . . . I will call upon you, Sir, to-morrow, and if I have not 
the happiness to obtain credit with you, I must submit to my fate. My 
existence is a pain to myself, and every one near and dear to me are 
distressed in my distresses. My connections, once the source of 
happiness, now embitter the reverse of my fortune, and I have only to 
hope a speedy end to a life so unpromisingly begun: in which (though it 
ought not to be boasted of) I can reap some consolation from looking to 
the end of it.” 


At the time the foregoing letter was written and delivered Crabbe 
was not only penniless, but he had incurred debts which he could not 
pay, and he was liable to be sent to prison. He spent the night, 
after delivering it, in walking backwards and forwards on West- 
minster Bridge. His piety was ardent and sincere. He had 
regularly attended church, and he inserted abstracts of the sermons 
in his diary; he was fervent in prayer, and his private note-book 
contained evidence of this. Yet, shrinking from the ignominy of 
being sent to prison, it is not impossible that he would have ended 
his life had no help been extended to him. Burke did not keep him 
in suspense. He at once granted an interview ; and in seeking for a 
patron, Crabbe found a friend in one who was as greatly the superior 
in genius of North, Shelburne, and Thurlow, as they were his 
superiors in rank and fortune. As Crabbe’s son rightly puts it, the 
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despairing and famishing poet “went into Mr. Burke’s room a poor 
adventurer, spurned by the opulent and rejected by the publishers, 
his last shilling gone, and all but his last hope gone with it ; he came 
out of it virtually secure of almost all the good fortune that, by successive 
steps, afterwards fell to his lot.” 

Burke asked the young man to show him his manuscripts; he 
selected two out of the heap, “The Library” and “The Village,” 
and suggested improvements, which were made. Then he took 
“The Library ” to Mr. Dodsley, who had no longer any objection to 
publishing a poem by Mr. Crabbe. It was natural, indeed, that Mr. 
Dodsley should look with favour upon that which found favour in 
Burke’s eyes; but he deserves credit for being most generous to 
Crabbe, inasmuch as he handed over to him all the profits of 
publication. 

At Beaconsfield, where Crabbe became a guest, he spent some time 
in correcting and completing “The Village,” a poem which both 
displayed his originality and made him famous. He was made to feel 
at home in Beaconsfield ; both Burke and his wife displayed to their 
guest that consideration which is the sign of the highest breeding. 

One day some persons of rank were invited to dinner, and a 
costly dish had been provided for them. As they did not come, the 
dish was not sent up. Mrs. Burke asked the servant about it, the 
answer being “It had been kept back, as the company did not come.” 

Her reply was—‘ What! is not Mr. Crabbe here? Let it be 
brought up immediately ! ” 

On his side Crabbe was most grateful to Burke, and he proclaimed 
his indebtedness; nevertheless his remembrance of Burke as a man 
soon faded away. In after life he was questioned by Tom Moore 
about what impressed him most in the great master of English and 
oratory, and then he could not tell anything. Had Burke passed his 
last days in a workhouse or an almshouse, and had Crabbe visited him, 
the portrait of the decayed statesman which he would have drawn 
would have been vivid and masterly. Crabbe remembered every detail 
concerning the poor and the afflicted. He had no memory for the 
favourites of fortune. 

After Crabbe was known to be Burke's friend, the Lord Chancellor 
invited him to breakfast, saying on Crabbe’s arrival—“ The first poem 
you sent me, Sir, I ought to have noticed, and I heartily forgive the 
second.” When Crabbe left the house the Lord Chancellor handed 
him a sealed paper containing a note for a hundred pounds, and at 
the same time he promised to help him more materially when he was 
in orders. His son records what his father never told him—that the 
use made with a part of this monetary gift was to help other young 
men of letters whose acquaintance he had made when he, too, was 
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struggling for a livelihood; his son adds that, whenever his father 
visited London in later years, he sought out those who were in the 
straits of which he had painful experience, and succoured them to the 
best of his ability. 

In the course of conversation, Burke learned that Crabbe’s desire 
was to enter the Church, and he aided him in accomplishing it; the 
result being that, on Crabbe returning to Aldborough at the close of 
1781, he did so as Curate to Mr. Bennett, its Rector. His father 
rejoiced at his success as a poet, and transcribed “The Library” 
with his own hand. The townspeople shook their heads and doubted 
whether Crabbe would ever come to any good. His struggle had been 
hard but comparatively short; he had not much reason to complain, 
yet he was dissatisfied. Years elapsed before he found his lines cast 
in as pleasant places as he could desire; still his life became far 
more prosaic after he had acquired the friendship of Burke, of Dr. 
Johnson, and of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and after he was commonly 
regarded as a new poet of great promise, and was assured of prefer- 
ment in the Church. 

From being Curate at Aldborough for a short time he was ap- 
pointed Chaplain to the Duke of Rutland, and took up his abode in 
Belvoir Castle. In 1783 he published “ The Village,” the first poem 
wherein he displayed his special and almost unique talents, and at 
the same time his twelve years’ engagement ended, and he became the 
husband of Miss Elmy. Before his marriage he had been presented 
to two livings by the Lord Chancellor, those of Frome St. Quintin 
and Evershot in Dorsetshire. He learned his good fortune after 
dining with the Lord Chancellor, who prefaced his gift with the 
—s “ By God, you are as like Parson Adams as twelve to a 

ozen.” 

Crabbe became the husband of Miss Elmy in December, 1783 ; in 
May of that year his poem “The Village” was published, and his 
position as a poet was established. The critics praised the poem; the 
public bought and admired it. Dr. Johnson read it before publication, 
and suggested some changes which were real improvements; he 
returned it to Sir Joshua Reynolds with a letter, in which he pro- 
nounced it “ original, vigorous, and elegant.” Two years after “The 
Newspaper” appeared, a poem which was on a par with “The 
Library ” as a piece of composition, the theme being announced in the 
line, “A master passion is a love of news,” and the object being to 
show how great rivals newspapers are to poems. 

For the long space of twenty-two years after the appearance of 
“The Newspaper” no poem by Crabbe was published. He devoted 
this interval to his clerical duties and the education of his children. 
Much of what he then wrote never saw any other light than that of 
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the fire in which it was consumed. His son remembers more than 
one bonfire of his father’s manuscripts, and recalls the pleasure which 
the children took in helping to commit the piles of written paper to 
the flames. One of the manuscripts thought worthy of preservation 
was “The Parish Register.” It was read by Charles James Fox during 
his last illness, and some alterations were made at his suggestion. 
“The Parish Register ” and “ The Village ” are two of Crabbe’s best 
poems ; and it is worthy of note that while Dr. Johnson helped by 
his remarks to improve “The Village,” Fox rendered as great a 
service to “The Parish Register,” which was published in September, 
1807. 

The volume containing “ The Parish Register ” also contained the 
pieces he had previously published, and others which were new, such 
as “Sir Eustace Grey,” “The Hall of Justice,” and the “ Birth of 
Flattery.” This work was reviewed in the April number of the 
Edinburgh for 1808, a critical organ of opinion which had superseded 
the Monthly Review of Crabbe’s younger days, and which had not 
then such rivals as the Quarterly, Blackwood, or the Westminster. 
To use a phrase of our day, the Edinburgh then held the field. 
There were none to dispute its pretensions and decisions. Jeffrey, 
the editor, was also the chief contributor. He admired and praised 
Crabbe for being the poet of the common people. Two days after 
the appearance of the number of the Edinburgh Review containing 
Jeffrey’s article, the entire edition of Crabbe’s new work was ex- 
hausted. Two years later “The Borough” appeared. It too was 
welcomed by Jeffrey ; but he was less enthusiastic over it than he had 
been over “The Village” and “The Parish Register,” and he re- 
marked, with perfect justice, that whilst,‘ The Borough ” has the same 
peculiarities, faults, and beauties as “The Village” and “The Parish 
Register,” “ its peculiarities are more obtrusive, its faults greater, and 
its beauties less.” 

In 1812 Crabbe’s “Tales in Verse ’ appeared, and in 1819 his “ Tales 
of the Hall,” the latter being the last of his poems which was pub- 
lished during his lifetime. Though an old man when he wrote his 
“Tales of the Hall,” he was as able as in earlier years to please the 
public. When Crabbe was a young man Dodsley would not run the 
risk of publishing “The Library ” ; in his old age Mr. Murray gave him 
three thousand pounds for the “Tales of the Hall,” and the copyrights 
of his other poems. The Monthly Reviewers could not find anything 
to praise in his early productions ; the equally critical and fastidious 
writers in the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, and Blackwood praised his 
later {poems. Unknown to himself he had an admirer in a con- 
temporary whose name and works are even more certain than his 
own of immortality. This was Jane Austen. She admired the man, 
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as she pictured him to herself, quite as much as the poet; and her 
nephew records that Jane Austen was in the habit of saying, “If 
she ever married at all, she could fancy being Mrs. Crabbe.” 

In 1813 he visited London, chiefly on account of his wife, whose 
healthhad long been delicate,and who had been obliged, on thataccount, 
to live very quietly, but who now expressed a desire for change and to 
see London again. For him the change was great since he entered 
London thirty-three years before with three pounds in his pocket and 
determined to seek his fortune as a poet. Now he was in comfortable 
circumstances ; his wife had inherited her uncle’s property, and the 
pair had the assurance that their two sons (they being the only 
surviving children out of seven) would be able to live in comfort, 
whatever fate might befall them in the clerical profession, for which 
they were destined. During this visit Crabbe often went to the 
theatre. Jane Austen was in London at the same time, and she 
looked forward to seeing him at the theatre; but, as she wrote to 
her sister Cassandra, she was “ particularly disappointed at seeing 
nothing of Mr. Crabbe.” It is clear from her letter that she did not 
expect to see him except at the theatre, so that his going to the 
play must have been announced as a matter of general interest. 

In 1817 Crabbe revisited London. His wife had died four years 
before ; he had become Rector of Trowbridge in Wiltshire three years 
before ; he had then been introduced by the Rev. W. L. Bowles to the 
Marquess of Lansdowne and Samuel Rogers, and, at the request of the 
latter, he paid this visit. He was duly introduced to the Holland 
House set, and he was petted by it not only on account of his 
popularity as a poet, but also on account of his having been personally 
known to and admired by Charles James Fox. He returned in 
1819. _Tom Moore, who saw him often, makes several references to 
him in his ‘Diary’; one bearing date April, 1819, and running 
thus: “Met Crabbe toddling about the streets: who would suspect 
that he is the Crabbe?” In May of the same year Moore and 
Crabbe were present at the annual dinner of the Wiltshire Society, 
where Moore returned thanks for the three Wiltshire poets, Bowles, 
Crabbe, and himself, saying of Crabbe, “the Musa severior which 
Crabbe worships has no influence whatever on the kindly dispositions 
of his heart ; but that while, with the eye of a sage and a poet, he 
looks into the darker region of human nature, he stands in the most 
genial sunshine himself.” In the same year Crabbe was an invited 
guest at the dinner of the Royal Academy. 

Several letters passed between him and Sir Walter Scott, and 
during a visit to London in 1822 they made each other’s personal 
acquaintance. Scott had a strong admiration for Crabbe’s poetry ; 
he was anxious to see more of him, and pressed him to pay a visit to 
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Scotland. Unfortunately the visit took place when George the 
Fourth honoured the Scottish capital with his presence, so that 
Scott and his family had left Abbotsford for Edinburgh. To Crabbe 
the spectacle which Edinburgh then presented was as startling as 
any transformation scene in a pantomime is to children who are 
taken to the theatre for the first time. Till then he did not even 
know that the Highlanders wore kilts and spoke Gaelic, and that 
Highlanders in kilts were to be seen in Edinburgh. His host being 
occupied from morning till night, he entrusted the task of enter- 
taining Crabbe to Lockhart, his son-in-law. A story which Moore 
repeats on Lockhart’s authority may be given in Lockhart’s own 
words. It is to the effect that, on the morning after Crabbe’s 
arrival, he went to the breakfast-room before Sir Walter was up, and 
there he saw 


“Two or three portly personages all in the full Highland garb. 
These gentlemen, arrayed in a costume so novel, were talking in a 
language which he did not understand: so he never doubted that they 
were foreigners. The Celts, on their part, conceived Mr. Crabbe, dressed 
as he was in rather an old-fashioned style of clerical propriety, with 
buckles in his shoes, for instance, to be some learned Abbé, who had come 
on a pilgrimage to the shrine of Waverley; and the result was, that 
when, a little afterwards, Sir Walter and his family entered the room, 
they found Mr. Crabbe and these worthy lairds hammering away, with 
pain and labour, to make themselves mutually understood, in most 
execrable French. Great was the relief, and potent the laughter, when 
the host interrupted their colloquy with his plain English ‘good- 
morning.” 


To Crabbe, who was nearly seventy, and who had lived a very 
quiet life, the scenes which he witnessed were as exciting as they 
were novel. In a letter to a lady he expresses his inability to give 
an accurate description of “a splendid festivity” at which he was 
present, and where he felt “much younger.” He thought Edinburgh 
an interesting city, and he avowed an admiration, not shared by all 
visitors, for its quiet on Sunday, a quiet which, he says, “is in itself 
devout.” Two years afterwards he told Tom Moore an incident of 
this visit which the latter recorded in his ‘ Diary.’ It was that when 
George the Fourth drank a glass of wine with Scott to the health 
of the Ladies of Edinburgh, on being presented by him with some 
offering from them, Scott begged the King to let him have the wine- 
glass to keep as a memorial, carried it away, and let it fall and break 
to pieces as he had reached his own door. 

When a young man Crabbe saw the Gordon Riots; half a century 
later he saw the riots at Bristol, when many houses were destroyed 
by fire, and many plundered, amongst them the Bishop’s palace. 
This sad outburst of mob fury took place in October, 1831; four 
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months later Crabbe passed away. He had several attacks of 
illness during his long life, and he suffered much from neuralgia in 
his closing years ; but on the whole he was blessed with good health. 
and during forty years he had diligently and regularly performed his 
clerical duties. He died on the 3rd of February, 1832, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. 

It is scarcely necessary to argue that contemporary popularity 
is neither a test nor a proof of poetical talent. By Crabbe’s 
contemporaries Sir Walter Scott was regarded as a greater poet than 
Wordsworth, and Byron than Shelley; while Professor Wilson 
ranked Crabbe with Wordsworth and Burns. Opinions such as these 
appear Indicrous to us ; but then we are not contemporaries of the poets 
named. Talking to James Smith, one of the authors of the ‘ Rejected 
Addresses,’ Crabbe expressed great astonishment at his popularity in 
London, adding, “ In my own village they think nothing of me.” 

During his lifetime Crabbe enjoyed a factitious reputation. His 
poems were over-praised by the chief organs of critical opinion. 
Jefrey was as mistaken in his excessive eulogy of Crabbe as he was 
in his excessive depreciation of Wordsworth. Both he and Gifford, 
the editor of the Quarterly, had a personal liking for the kind of 
versification in which Crabbe excelled. As “the poet of the poor,” 
the “ Hogarth of song,” Crabbe’s place in poetical literature is one 
apart ; yet his claims to bea poet in the highest sense of the word 
are but slight. The most poetical of his pieces are “Sir Eustace 
Grey ” and “ The Hall of Justice.” 

The real strength and originality of Crabbe consist in setting forth 
the simple and painful annals of the poo. He had lived most of 
the life which he described. His pictures of humble life are not 
only truthful, but they have the stamp of truth. They contain 
many unpleasant and even revolting incidents, but it is these which 
no one would invent. His purpose was to 

“Paint the cot 
As Truth will paint it and as bards will not,” 
and also to show that, at the time he wrote, “Auburn and Eden 
can no more be found.” It was his great merit to have struck 
out a line for himself. He had no predecessor, he has had no 
successors, in poetry ; but many prose writers, of whom Dickens is the 
greatest, have treated the ordinary affairs of the common people 
with the fidelity to Nature which was characteristic of Crabbe. 

His earlier poems were far more finished than his later ones. 
Burke, Johnson and Fox perused and criticized the earlier ones, and 
he wisely profited by the hints which they gave. When he wrote to 
please himself he wearied others. He left twenty-one volumes of 
manuscript behind him. His eldest son had the good sense to 
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publish but a small portion of the mass, yet Crabbe’s memory would 
not have suffered if the ‘Posthumous Tales’ had remained in 
manuscript. A volume containing nearly all of Crabbe’s poetry 
that is worth preserving and really worth reading would contain 
“The Village,” “The Parish Register,’ “The Borough,” “Sir 
Eustace Grey,” and “The Hall of Justice.” 

Horace Smith dubbed Crabbe a ‘‘ Pope in worsted stockings,” and 
the phrase has been regarded as a happy one. Crabbe did not think 
so. So far as it goes the phrase aptly conveys the undoubted fact 
that he was a homelier Pope; but he was something different also, 
It would have been as difficult for Pope to treat with success the 
lowly subjects which Crabbe handled in a masterly style, as it was 
for Crabbe to attain Pope’s skill in antithesis. In attempting to 
reproduce the point which is the distinguishing mark of Pope’s 
versification, Crabbe frequently wrote bathos or nonsense. Two 
examples of this will suffice :— 

“ And I was asked and authorized to go 
And seek the firm of Clutterbuck & Co.” 


“ Follow, he cried, and briskly urged his horse, 
The lad was puzzled, but obeyed of course.” 


He indulged very often in antitheses which might pass muster in 
a burlesque, but which are out of place in a grave poem. The 


following examples prove this :— 
“He kept from inns, though doomed an inn to keep.” 
“Her lasting love,—her life that would not last.” 
“Boots had he worn, had he such things possessed— 
But bootless grief!—-he was full proudly dressed.” 
“Wore spotless linen and a ceaseless smile.” 
“Yet others tell, the Captain fixed thy doubt ; 
He’d call thee brother, or he’d call thee out.” 

While laboured and ludicrous when he tried to be antithetic, 
Crabbe is often periphrastic when he ought to be plain. Thus a 
smuggler is “a lawless merchant of the main”; punch is “a 
sparkling ill”; a milkmaid is “a nymph of the relieving hand.” It 
is strange that, whilst he did not hesitate to describe unpleasant 
things in the most distinct terms, he so often should have used a 
periphrasis in referring to persons. 

Yet with all his faults of manner, he produced some admirable 
verse ; indeed, some of his descriptions are incomparable. He was 
a good man as well as a poet of remarkable vigour. Writings such 
as his have contributed to the general knowledge of the poor as 
they are in fact and in their homes. He exploded the notions about 
virtue being the heritage and treasure of the lowly, and he showed 
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that human nature is much the same in a cottage as ina palace. To 
do this may appear a slight achievement, and one for which no 
thanks are due. But, whilst the picture of what Lord Tennyson 
styles “the warrens of the poor” is repulsive, its painter merits 
thanks. He made known the truth about a large section of his 
fellow-men. In reading his faithful verses people asked with a 
shudder, ‘Can such things be?” Then followed a determination to 
help and abate the evils depicted, and philanthropists like the late 
Lord Shaftesbury laboured to remove or mitigate the horrors which 
were laid bare by George Crabbe. 
W. Fraser Rae. 
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A Dream of Sair Occasions. 


I. 
In the darkening shades of twilight, 
As I wandered, sore distraught, 
Griefs and woes of days departed 
Surged unbidden on my thought ; 
Joys and sorrows intermingled 
In the memories of the Past, 
Fair occasions, lost and vanished— 
All too beautiful to last, 


IL. 
Suddenly between my vision 
And the lurid setting sun, 
I beheld a troop of shadows 
Dimly rising one by one. 
But though filmy, vague, and shapeless, 
Loose and thin and undefined, 
Gathering form and seeming substance 
In the rushing of the wind. 


II. 
Gradually in human semblance, 
Draped in robes of trailing mist, 
I could trace their pallid features 
In the moonlight, new up-rist. 
Silently they flitted past me, 
Each with warning hand upraised, 
Long and lank, and bare and skinny, 
Pointing at me as I gazed. 





A DREAM OF FAIR OCCASIONS. 


IV. 
Well I knew them! friends and lovers 
I had scorned in days of yore, 
Unobservant and ungrateful 
For the blessings that they bore: 
Blessings, Promises, and Chances, . 
All by kindly Fortune planned, 
To be moulded to my purpose, 
And be fashioned by my hand! 


v. 
Fortune, Fame, Dominion, Glory, 
Friendship, Love, and Peace of Mind 
They had brought for my acceptance, 
Had I known what they designed. 
But I saw not, or neglected— 
Heedless mid the whirl of life, 
Lured by pleasure, swayed by passion, 
In the never-ending strife. 


VI. 
Blinded by misleading splendours, 
Prodigal of strength and youth, 
Late my weary eyes were opened 
To the knowledge of the truth, 


That I'd wasted life’s young morning 


And the noon-time, past return ; 
Burning up the years and leaving 
Nought but ashes in the urn. 


Vil. 
For a moment, as I sadly 
Gazed and wondered, every face 
Of the pallid ghosts and phantoms 
Seemed to glow with youthful grace; 
And to woo me to caress them 
As I might in Life’s young prime 
Have caressed a radiant maiden, 
My heart’s goddess for the time. 
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vil. 

And I called in plaintive accents— 
“Stay, ye fair ones! stay, oh stay! 

I am wiser, I am better 
Than in Youth’s departed day! 

I have learned from Sorrow’s teaching 
Priceless truths too long unknown— 

Stay and guide and shape the future, 
Oh, my beautiful, mine own!” 


IX, 

Suddenly to gloom relapsing, 
And evanishing from sight, 

They were lost amid the darkness 
Of the melancholy night. 

And I heard as they departed, 
Fitful as the winds that bore, 
Mournful voices whispering faintly, 
“ Lost! oh, lost, for evermore!” 


Cuartes Mackay. 





With the Majority.” 
By HERMAN MERIVALE. 


AvutHor or ‘Favucit oF BALuion,’ &c. 


Ir is one of the misses of my life, not to have known Mortimer 
Collins. Indeed I believe I did know him, somewhere and somehow, 
in the Spirit-World. Such a kindly, enjoying, various spirit. His 
work had a charm for me as a young man which writers of wider 
fame could never win; and the instinctive rhyming, which had but 
to “lisp in numbers, and the numbers came,” held my own sym- 
pathetic taste unfailingly. No man, to my mind, has had the pure 
lyre-gift bestowed in fairer proportion: and his happy and eternal 
war on the gloomy school, who want to darken all this life for us by 
denying the light of another, shewed in him no mean allowance of the 
satirist. His friends and fellow-workers knew his value well. If the 
big world did not do his gifts justice, it was because the hard 
necessities of daily-bread labour forbade him to do them justice 
himself. The lyrist’s song and the satirist’s lash fall dully on the 
ears of an advertising generation. 

But in this vague excursion, as in an earlier one, I do not desire to 
be a critic, but a gossip only. Just one year ago Mortimer Collins’s 
wife, fellow-worker, and friend, went over to the majority after 
him, not divided long. The gap she leaves in the hearts of the 
friends who knew her will not be easily filled, for they remember no 
bonnier face or kindlier soul. Charming, too, was her own literary 
touch. In the lost art of letter-writing she excelled: and it was 
through her loving and understanding life of her husband that I 
had learned the man as I had before learned the author. So when 
some four years syne I found that she was living in the same town as 
myself, I at once claimed acquaintance in the old craft’s name, and 
was met half-way. Our short and sudden friendship was one of the 
warmest of my life. She seemed to live on her pride in her husband, 
and to be always with him. Him and the life at Knowl Hill she 
made as great a reality to me as if I had made part of it. Bright 
and brave always,—though then, as it afterwards proved, contending 


* A sequel to “ Men we Meet.”—TEMPLE Bar, October, 1886. 
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with the illness which killed her,—she made of her handsome face a 
kind of incarnate welcome. It is an odd comment upon my opening 
words to say that my principal attraction for her was, that in my own 
home and ways, I was “always reminding her of Mortimer.” In 
methods of speech, thought, and ways, she was for ever finding 
resemblances ; and with my old love of him and his work, I need not 
say how much this drew us together. And perhaps I may: be 
forgiven for adding that no small part of the pleasure as of the 
parallel was, that it fell to my fortunate lot, as to Mortimer’s, to find 
in a wife a helpmeet in my work as well asin my home. As Frances 
Collins wrote novels with her husband, so, as it proved, could my 
wife write plays with me; and no one more than she would have 
rejoiced in any measure of success that together we might attain. 
The affection between L—— and herself passed the love of women ; 
and was no slight link in the bond between us. 

Of the making of biographies there is now no end: nor would 
Frances Collins have wished that hers should be added to them. But 
the proprietor and readers of the ‘Bar’ will not quarrel with me for 
taking this opportunity of setting down a few more words about her, 
before the fragrance of her wholesome memory shall have had the 
space to fade. It is not well that such brave lives should pass with- 
out some fitting record ; for, in truth, by whatever names men may 
call the illness, she died as Mortimer had died—as so many writers 
die—of long financial strain. In the manner of their deaths, as of 
their lives, the two were not divided. 

Frances Collins lost her father when quite a child, and her trials 
began early. The mother was a hard and selfish woman who made 
an unhappy home. One after another the three boys departed, and 
got lost, as my informant puts it, “somewhere in the world.” 
Instead of spending on Frances the money left for her education, 
the mother enjoyed herself upon it and placed the girl in an infant 
orphan school, which she scarcely visited. From that she was 
transferred to a more advanced one in the Regent’s Park; and at 
fifteen years old was earning money by teaching, to help her mother, 
who had run hers through. She had been for some time at the hard 
trade of governessing when she met with Mortimer, whom after two 
months’ courtship she married, in sixty-eight. Her life and her 
work were her husband’s from that hour, through eight short years 
of close and rare communion. Nothing is prettier in the story she 
has told of it so well, than his perpetual flow of song addressed to 
her. 

Frances Collins was poorly left when her husband died, for their 
fight had out of the law of millstones been against the collar always. 
But hers was a heart with an overflow; and even left alone she 
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worked for two, taking into her home and heart a favourite first 
cousin whom she had not seen since her marriage, a sufferer then 
from very weak health, and with but slight means to help her, very 
gladly given. 

First in New Burlington Street—in a house connected with the 
name of the famous old Lady Cork—and then, after a visit to Madeira, 
in a pretty cottage at Isleworth, Frances Collins fought oa her 
literary fight alone. But health and courage were a little failing 
when Edmund Yates, with whom her husband had been a favourite 
contributor, came to her rescue in the ‘ World,’ and with other friends 
helped her to start Mortimer Lodge at Eastbourne. Percy Cotton 
was with her when the brave woman came to the place after all these 
struggles ; and took the house with the purpose of making of it a 
home for boarders, as far as possible literary, in need of rest and 
change from town. She was not fit for the work and worry when 
first I knew her. But just at the time came the turn of the wheel. 
Her cousin unexpectedly came into an independence, and at once 
gave her the home which her open heart had found for him. The 
strength was sapped: but for the brief remaining span he could give 
her her heart’s desire. With what loving and watchful care he did 
it, I can testify. 

Subject to fits of pain courageously borne, the rest was quiet. To 
potter among her books and flowers, and gather about her the small 
circle of friends she cherished best—to revel in the lovely life of 
literary leisure, and to be always “ going to begin writing something 
next Monday ” (oh, fatal formula of lazy authors, how well I know 
you! )—and to talk of Mortimer—these were the simple pleasures of 
the closing years. The Eastbourne air was too keen for her; and 
towards the last her cousin found her another and a softer home, 
among the pine-clad slopes of Surrey. And in the little Camberley 
cottage the end came to her in her prime, as she loved her friends to 
come—quietly and without warning; not less welcome than they, 
perhaps. For none knew better then those who loved her that, with 


all her bright laugh and sunny cordiality, her true life lay buried in 
her Mortimer’s grave. 


“No second light has lightened up my Heaven; 
No second dawn has ever shone for me: 
All my life’s bliss from thy dear life was given; 
All my life’s bliss is in the grave with thee.” 


We had pleasant times in her comely presence, we that were of her 
circle, during those closing years. One of her delights was a tradition 
of Mortimer’s, an annual “ Shakespeare” dinner upon Shakespeare’s 
birthday. There were always to be mottoes appropriate to the 
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occasion ; and I remember her delight when I pointed out what, 
oddly enough, had escaped her before through familiarity with the 
names, the quaint Shakespearian coincidence between “ Percy” and 
“ Mortimer.” It had always an attraction for her afterwards: none 
the less because Percy Cotton has a graceful song-gift of his own; 
and nothing pleased her better than to listen in the twilight to 
Percy’s singing of Mortimer’s love-songs to her, framed in a simple 
setting by himself. Yes, they were pleasant times. Strange that 
the two men never met. 

I have strayed into a little by-way of biography, where I had 
purposed little but memorial anecdote. 

But papers like these must be all by-ways more or less, having 
indeed little else for reason of being. Thought leads to thought, and 
association to association ; and the memory of so grave a loss led me 
to set down these few words of one who, as far as she was concerned, 
desired only to be remembered as part and parcel of her husband. 
They will not, I hope, be without some profit and interest to my 
readers. 

By this same system of links, I am led back to another and a very 
different personality. Just before Mortimer Collins’s death, he 
happened in some way to run counter to the prejudices of one of the 
most brilliant and rugged of men of letters, with whom he was 
personally unacquainted. His sin brought upon his head—in the 
‘ Atheneum’ or ‘ Notes and Queries, I think—a very lava-flood of 
scathing denunciation from the offended Olympian. Before he had 
time to answer, Mortimer Collins was dead. Three years later, when 
his widow was in trouvle at Isleworth, and saw no one, her little 
maid refused to unlock the gate to a white-haired burly stranger. 
Standing outside, he shyly murmured something about “a friend of 
Edmund Yates.” This acted like magic, as many were the packets 
and letters the girl had posted to that address: and he was shown in. 

“Mrs. Mortimer Collins, I think?” 

“ 

“ God bless you. Take this.” 

He thrust a roll of bank-notes into her hand, and was off in his 
carriage again without another word, leaving her to look blankly 
after him. It was a little time before she learned that her visitor 
was Charles Reade, and that the timely kindness was his atonement 
for his haste. He kept the kindness up: and one of the first literary 
boarders who came to lighten Frances Collins’ burdens at her East- 
bourne house was Charles Reade. It was not long before his death ; 
and it was there that I myself met him for the last time. 

These episodes do us good, and by sweet savour of the fellowship 
of the higher literary brotherhood make us pleasantly forgetful and 
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scornful of the slings and arrows of a very different tribe of penmen, 
so fast increasing now in their numbers as often to tempt the weary 
writer who respects his craft and himself to forswear the pursuit for 
ever. The longing to be let alone, in these days of feverish notoriety, 
masters some spirits altogether at times. As for these men, they 
seem to live to defame those by whom they do live. If they ever 
reflect, where do they expect to go to? Do they ever pray ? 

After good Charles Reade, who next? I shut my eyes and conjure ; 
and the kaleidoscope shifts, and seems to quiver softly back again 
into the permutations and combinations of boyhood. It is a few 
months since I parted in the ‘Bar’ with the Charles Kean of those 
boy-days, and the fascinations of that wondrous Columbine. A very 
different figure comes before me next: short, strong, and square, 
with massy head and masterful brow, whose verses were the love and 
inspiration of my youthful hero-worship, side by side with Scott’s. 
As happy as Scott and Johnson, almost, has Lord Macaulay been in 
his biographer, his nephew George Trevelyan. I know no books of 
biography which so closely bring the subject home to you without 
protrusion of the biographer. By an odd law of contrast, Macaulay 
has been provided with another memoir of late years—one of those 
Potted Lives of everybody in general—Authors, Painters, Worthies, 
Refreshment Contractors, anything—which an industrious set of 
gentlemen never seem tired of concocting. When shall we have the 
series of ‘ Living Author-Worthies ’—(our noble selves) —“ written by 
each other”? Unlike Trevelyan, who as himself only a man of 
action, is but a weak unthinking thing, the Lifer in question gravely 
rebukes Macaulay for his want of depth; and for saying that he was 
anxious to write a history which should be as intelligible and 
interesting to young ladies asa novel. Surely a very good and wise 
ambition. Macaulay is then much snubbed for imagining ballads to 
be poetry ; and finally, and far the worst, for beguiling sea-sickness 
with reciting Pindar to himself between Holyhead and Dublin, when 
bound thither upon Irish duties, instead of “thinking out the Irish 
problem.” Lorblessmeragnes! Frequent and uneasy as have been 
the to-and-fro passages of Irish Secretaries since, the alternative does 
not seem, so far, to have occurred to any one of them. Why not 
turn on that thinkist, pick out a rough day for him, and let him try ? 

Alas! this is my Uncle Dick’s memorial. I know it, for it crops 
up for me everywhere, and I apologise. But we all of us carry about 
our Uncle Dick in some shape or another. And from my soul I 
protest against the sham-culture which wants to lay down canons for 
everybody according to the doxy of the layer down, and condemn and 
strangle originality for the very sin of being other than unoriginal. 
It is at our doors and everywhere—this noxious growth: about our 
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path and about our bed and about our ways. Good Heavens! where 
should we all be if Commonplace (of which there has seldom been 
short supply) should be the Established Church for everywhere, 
whose formulas none should go beyond? Let any one read the 
remarks of a well-known and complacent Anglo-Florentine apostle, 
upon certain of the works of Michael Angelo, which have inspired 
poet after poet, down to Swinburne’s day, to raptures of lyric 
praise. The apostle cannot suppose that they believe what they say. 
To take one instance, the master carved two sitting figures in a niche 
—colossal and full of life. “But,” says the apostle, ‘how can you? 
Why, he made them so large that there would be no room for them 
to stand up!” Spirit of Dr. Abernethy! why should they try? It 
reminds one of the remark of that lovable humourist, Charles Alston 
Collins (ah me! another of the same Majority, with whom I chiefly 
remember an hour of wonderful speculation upon the secrets of one of 
the starriest firmaments Night ever shewed me from the steel-blue 
Brighton line), in one of the quaintest of his essays—‘ Our Eye- 
Witness among the Statues.” There is, or was, somewhere ina retired 
and tangled Square, a very dreadful semblance of a strange king on 
horseback, with his hat in his hand. Even when it rained, Collins 
said, a fatal fascination drew him towards that Square to beg that 
king to put that hat on. SoI suppose did the apostle long to ask 
the sculptured figures to get up, and see how they could doit. But 
it does not strike one as an effective canon of art, somehow. 

The Lifer has his authority as to Macaulay, no doubt, in no less 
a man than Mr. Matthew Arnold. Every lover of pure letters must 
cherish that clear scholarship, playful humour, and incisive style. 


But when he ridicules Macaulay for setting down for poetry such 
“bathos ” as 


“To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late,” 


he is on wrong ground altogether. He forgets the difference 
between the dramatist (as here the ballad-writer is) and his puppets. 
Those words are not Macaulay’s: but those of the rough and primi- 
tive Roman soldier through whom he speaks. Would Mr. Arnold 
have Faulconbridge talk like Romeo? But this is an old confusion— 
and in lesser hands than Mr. Arnold’s absurd. So do I remember 
a writer in one of our leading papers—who wrote under his initials, 
by-the-bye, and so was a critic of eminence—speaking of Mr. 
So-and-so, and some comedy he had written, in a contemptuous tone. 
“Mr. §.,” he said, “is sometimes witty, but often puerile.” Poor 
Mr. §. was for describing a witty man amongst a set of foolish 
people: and that was just what he had tried to be. If he had 
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assisted at the birth of Shylock and Launcelot Gobbo, the gentleman 
would no doubt have discovered that “‘ Mr. Shakespeare is occasion- 
ally vindictive—but frequently loutish.” 

Superfinity—if I may so respectfully describe the “haute école” 
of criticism—is keen and interesting in capable hands like Arnold’s— 
suggestive and to be considered always, however it may fail to 
command one’s assent. But the Nemesis of Burlesque lies in wait 
somewhere for most of us, especially where men are too cocksure. 
And the burlesque of Mr. Arnold’s strictures on Macaulay is to be 
found in the imitator, who condemns the historian for not solving 
the Irish problem out of a fit of sea-sickness. It sounds like a good 
counter-irritant, certainly. 

One might almost think, at times, that between two classes of 
minds, cultivated alike both of them (for to the shams thereof we 
should have nothing to say, and would we hadn’t), there is a gulf 
fixed. Speaking generally, one may call them the critical, and the 
receptive mind. The one (by which I mean the last of the two—a 
good old English rule of language fast being lost sight of) includes, I 
think, most of the creative minds, assimilates for the purposes of 
enjoyment and reflection, and has an instinctive preference for the 
simpler and more narrative forms. The other assimilates for enquiry 
rather than anything else, and turns to the analytic form. Hence 
the eternal antagonism which tells you beforehand that, while an 
Arnold will reject Scott and Macaulay, a Swinburne will fight for 
them always. And while his army of admirers will exalt Words- 
worth above all men, not all their ink and all their scorn, backed by 
the other side’s appreciation of Wordsworth’s best, will induce that 
other side to set the High Priest of the Lakes upon a higher pinnacle 
than Byron. As the critical mind, as I have called it, keeps the 
teaching as a rule to itself, it has the best of it in print, apparently. 
But whether is the better? he that teacheth the multitude, or he 
that goeth home to it? Which of our two classes hath the mul- 
titude on its side generally? and is it proof of folly, or of wisdom, 
either to please or to displease the multitude—remembering the 
while that we are all part of it? It is made up of us, in fact. But 
that is a moot point to be decided never. Possibly, for flesh is 
weak, each man decides it for himself; and not always in the same 
way. IfI were to write a book which sold largely, maybe I should 
go for the multitude. If after that I wrote another which didn’t, I 
should wrap myself up in my own virtue, and go for honest poverty 
without a circulation. There is much humanity about, when we are 
not too clever. 

So it is that Macaulay has led me into another dissertation, in 
which Nature was too strong for me. I worship those idols of my 
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youth, on which all the letter-loving fancy I may have was bred and 
nurtured. Are all these idols to be broken, because tastes are 
supposed to be changed, and Scholarship to have given place to 
Information? Because there is so much dry bread and water, are 
there to be no cakes and ale? Are the men of another genera- 
tion to be despised, because they did not write in the style of 
this, if indeed it is a style at all? An author who should 
have known better fell foul of Shakespeare the other day, for “ not 
writing for the nineteenth century, at all events.” ‘ How the deuce 
should he,” I heard a puzzled young actor mutter, “ when he lived 
in the sixteenth?” I love to think of Macaulay, and to 
remember that I knew one of my favourite prophets in the flesh when 
Twas a boy. I love ballad-poetry, and I believe in it, and I appeal 
to Homer; and I maintain that no book of verse that ever was set 
down contains more stirring, more vivid, more dramatic pictures than 
the ‘Lays of Ancient Rome.’ And if that isn’t poetry, what is it ? 
It must be some kind of poetry. 

Macaulay was often at my father’s house, where our little circle had 
the opportunity of drawing much on the stores of that amazing 
memory, and gathering as it were some filings of the brain which the 
first Lord Lytton once described as “pure gold beaten out fine.” 
His talk was wonderful; too much so, I fear, sometimes, for my 
rather juvenile impatience. I was always wanting to draw him out 
about Horatius or Virginia, when with all his good-nature his mind 
was on other things intent ; and must have been as dreadful a boy as 
I was to other long-suffering guests, when set up on a table to spout 
him, in the phenomenon fashion hinted at in another paper. I was 
a little irritated by his taking interest, in my presence, in any trans- 
Teverine matter. And to this day I remember, as an odd comment 
on Sydney Smith’s classic joke about his flashes of silence, how our 
family-party fell in with him once on a Geneva lake-steamer in my 
schoolboy times, and he discoursed so much history and antiquities 
about every point we passed, that I retired alone into the cabin, and 
ordered something to eat. The rebukes of my parents afterwards I 
shall not forget, for forfeiting such opportunities. Nor the gloomy way 
in which I murmured my wish that the great man would “ write more 
poetry, and talk less prose.” This small and early repartee, I fear, 
indicated even at that time a dangerous predilection for what in the 
drama is called “ dialogue.” 

But I am constant to my first loves in letters, always, into what- 


ever byways I may since have wandered foratime. The big dramatic 
Armada, when 


“Swift to east, and swift to west, the ghastly war-flame spread, 
High on St. Michael’s mount it shone, it shone on Beachy Head,” 
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stirs all the pulses now as it stirred them first. And when next I 
cross to Boulogne I fear that I am more likely to beguile my qualms 
with the lovely legend of Black Auster and the Dark Grey charger, 
than in thinking out the Egyptian question. Very frivolous indeed. 

Here memory takes another leap, helped by the scattered papers 
and notes which lie before me. What an odd thing it is, out of all 
the babble and bubble of political reform talk,—for it dawns on the 
wearied soul in time that it is nothing else after all,—to find that the 
chief practical reformers of recent years have been two: one a high- 
Tory nobleman of an extinct school—the other a man of letters who 
abhorred the men of politics, and eschewed the pursuit of them 
altogether. What real good amongst the people has been achieved 
in our generation, is the work of Lord Shaftesbury and of Charles 
Dickens. To them it is given to do; to Ministers and Cabinets to 
talk, when they do not undo. Lord Shaftesbury’s successor has to 
be found, and will be. Very pleasant is it for the letter-lover to 
know that Dickens, for his part, has left a worthy torch-bearer to 
follow him in that respect, in the strong and sympathetic spirit of 
Walter Besant. The gift to East Londoners of the People’s Palace 
was no piece of Cabinet-making. 

It was nearly twenty years ago that I first became acquainted, 
though then only through letter, with that marvellous Charles 
Dickens, Marvellous beyond human marvel, and as a creative 
miracle second perhaps only to Shakespeare. Greater even than 
Shakespeare where Shakespeare was sometimes at his best, as a 
humourist pure and simple. As Thackeray once said, where he had 
himself his hundreds of readers, Dickens had his thousands ; for he 
appealed straight to that same despised multitude, one of and with 
them in heart and feelings, and therefore free to bestow on them the 
outflow of his brain. Get inside the hearts of the public, gentlemen ; 
and you will not be above their heads. You will be, till you do. 
“ What are those things which keep going up and down in the City ? ” 
said Mr. Weller. ‘‘ Busses,” suggested Sam. Dickens was always 
in touch with the things which went up and down in the City. As 
with Shakespeare, too, so with him. Friction is a plant which in its 
best form as a rule flowers late, after much study of character, 
experience of life, and apprenticeship in letters. Dickens’s characters— 
' caricatures if you like, but types also—and those are the characters 
which take hard hold—sprang from his young boy-brain like Minerva 
from the head of Jove. ‘Specs they were put there. His novels were 
perfect in their natural development, till he took to making plots; 
which spoiled their spontaneousness a little. And so inexhaustible 
was his sea of humour, that the merest foam-bells stranded on the 
shore have served since more than once to charge lesser cups to over- 
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flowing. They have turned up smiling in strange places, unbeknown. 
I could, an’ if I would, make some suggestive quotations from some 
odds and ends of Dickens. At any day and hour, I defy anybody, 
however well-read in him, to take up a volume at random, and not hit 
upon some careless gem before unnoticed, “finding a spell unheard 
before” in the old humorous music. His illustrations crop up 
everywhere. How vividly the other day did an uncomfortable tea 
at an uncomfortable inn bring to mind the delicious definition of 
the toast of that ilk, as a “ proof-impression of the bars of the 
fireplace.” 

Heaven and Mr. Bentley forgive me! I have relapsed unmeaning 
into criticism again ; if indeed criticism be anything but finding fault. 
From that point of view it does not tempt me. Whilst one is young, 
I suppose one likes to say unpleasant things ; as one waxes old, one 
should at least be content with thinking them. For nothing am I 
more thankful than to feel, that a certain satirical and discontented 
demon, which presided over all my youth, has been expelled in favour 
of a benevolent kind of cherub, who regards things in general genially, 
even as in physical life the drawing-room figure of my dancing years 
has given place to a dining-room one. Sherry in the blood is not so 
good as Burgundy. That I should be conscious of owing this 
comfortable condition of things only to the free gift of an absolute 


and simple faith upon the olden lines, is very shocking in such 
enlightened times. But it is true for all that. 

For what remains to me of this paper, let me speak by the card. 
The death of Keeley the comedian, for whose art I had a great 
admiration, induced me to point a moral on “The Decline of Low 


> 


Comedy,” and, drawing my bow at a venture, to send the essay to 
‘All the Year Round.’ It was mainly about Keeley’s acting: and 
the delightful ignoring of the Buckstones, and Comptons, and Tooles, 
and all the other capital artists who remained with us, must have 
been characteristic of the light and airy school of criticism which 
is “ the way we all begin,” whereof I spoke at the end of a former 
paper. Great however was my pleasure when the post did me the 
honour of bringing me a letter from the great man, which may be 
reproduced here. It is very characteristic of his personal interest in 
young writers and their subjects, and of his infinite capacity for 
taking pains. So too is what followed on the letter. 


“26, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
“ Wednesday, March 3rd, 1869. 
“DEAR SIR, 
“T shall be happy to retain the ‘ Last of the Low Comedians’ for 
insertion, if you do not object to its being much condensed, and narrowed 
into a remembrance of Keeley. As I leave town to-night, have the 
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goodness to address your reply to my son, Mr. Charles Dickens, junior, 
here. 

“You are incorrect, I think, in supposing the public to have been un- 
acquainted with Keeley’s pathetic side. In one of his most famous parts— 
Peter Spyk in the ‘Loan of a Lover’—it was invariably recognised and 
highly acknowledged. 

“T take it for granted that you have seen him act ‘Dogberry’? I never 
did. But one of his most remarkable achievements, on the other hand, 
was “ Verges.” Under Mr. Macready’s management of Drury Lane he 
played that part with such unusual subtlety and skill, that he threw 
Dogberry into the shade. For he was so lost in admiration of that 
portentous jackass, and became so much more absorbed in the contem- 
plation of him as he became more and more ridiculous, that he ina manner 
appropriated Dogberry to himself. I remember his pride in being patted 
on the head by Dogberry as something quite marvellous, by reason of the 
imbecile belief in him it expressed. 

“T think you do not mention the Sergeant’s Wife. His chronic terror, 
as servant in a murderous house, was wonderfully fine. In an unsuccessful 
piece at the Lyceum, founded on a story of Washington Irving’s, he had 
seen a ghost before the curtain went up. It was marked in his face and 
manner in the most extraordinary way. Such remembrances are essential 
to any review of his acting. 


“Faithfully yours, 
“CHARLES DICKENS.” 
I need not say how grateful was my answer; and I think it was 
the acceptance of this effort of mine which really determined the 
literary bent in me to have its way. For at that period I was 


supposed to be on my way to the woolsack, and had written little 
but a small play or two under the necessary alias. Themis and 
Thespis were not a well-matched pair to run in a curricle; and 
when an authority like Dickens gave an unconscious helping hand 
to the jibbings of the unlicensed animal, the other was bound to get 
the worst of it. For a time I held on—my law-work lying chiefly in 
Indian fields—and people with strange names and stranger histories, 
Lalla Narain Dosses, Ruttonji Edulji Shets (I remember them all 
by heart) made wild work in the brain with Soonderbund Settlements, 
and with the more than Arabian Night adventures of the historic 
Begum Sumroo. Ye gods! what an astonishing story was that to 
reduce to the forms and sizes of dry legal narrative. 

But Dickens’s letter led to an odd result. He puzzled me about Dog- 
berry ; and, though Keeley’s portraiture seemed vivid in my memory, 
I wondered if it was a dream of mine, especially when on cross- 
examining myself I reduced it to a certainty, that I could not have 
been more than ten years old when I saw the performance. That is 
early days for elaborate criticism, even for a we. SoI sate down to take 
myself to task and think. And then and there memory played me 
one of the oddest tricks which even that eccentric nymph ever 
indulged in with anybody. I remembered the playbill ; and gradually 
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evolved a whole cast, with two exceptions. The familiar thick black 
lines of the huge programmes of that day, the ink whereof all came 
off on the fingers, reproduced themselves in my mind as Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket—from Don Pedro, Mr. Charles Selby ; Claudio, 
Mr. Howe; Leonato, Mr. Stuart; Dogberry, Mr. Keeley; Verges, 
Mr. Buckstone; Hero, Miss Reynolds, etc., down to Conrad, Mr. 
Brindal; Ursula, Miss Woulds; Margaret, Miss J. Woulds. 
Benedick and Beatrice alone, of all characters in the comedy, had left 
on my mind no impression and no names whatever! So out of my 
inner consciousness I constructed a theory that it must have been 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean, whom I had constantly seen in the parts at the 
Princess’s afterwards ; and sent my cast to Buckstone’s son, asking 
him to verify it for me, in or about 1849, from the old filed play- 
bills which were, as I knew, kept in the theatre. He did verify 
it. My memory had served me in the minutest particular; but as to 
Benedick and Beatrice I was quite wrong. They were played by a 
lady and gentleman, I believe, from America, whose names I had 
never to my knowledge heard of, and have forgotten again now. 
Their performance must have fallen quite flat upon my schoolboy 
mind, where Keeley’s Dogberry had left its mark for ever. 

Dickens, always interested in studying the mind’s odd ways 
of work, was much amused by this history of a crook, and by his own 
offer undertook to correct such very youthful memories out of his 
own full experience, and to add to the little essay as well as to prune 
and edit it. It was wonderfully done; and to me, while such an 
association to a hero-worshipper like myself (for so even in these 
wise days I am) has always been an infinite source of pride and 
pleasure, it is also interesting evidence of the pains he threw into 
everything. He altered nothing. He omitted merely; then added 
a page and a half at the end, so carefully and skilfully interwoven 
with my own work and the tone of it that one might well be puzzled 
where the link was forged. This postscript of his, which contains 
some fine and thoughtful criticism, enlarged on the ideas suggested 
in his letter, especially on Keeley’s Verges in relation to the 
“ Portentous Jackass” Dogberry ; surely as good a summary in brief 
of a famous character as we are likely to meet with. I do not know 
if Dickens took this personal share in many of the articles he 
published. But a man may be forgiven for the sense of pleasure and 
pride with which he links what was practically his first introduction 
to the Guild with the sponsorship of that renowned and sympathetic 
name. I may be pardoned, too, for the mixed pride and envy with 
which I read very kind things of the little essay, which was attri- 
buted to Dickens and Macready. I burned to claim my honours: 
but the shadow of that woolsack forbade. 
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My personal acquaintance with the great novelist was to belons 
only to the last season of his life. But what a picture of kindness 
and interest it leaves. He had a house in London for the season. 
Fresh from the fascination of private theatricals, at Sir Percy 
Shelley’s pretty theatre among the Boscombe pines, where one of 
Dickens’s daughters had like myself been among the players, I met 
him for the first time at dinner on the evening after I had left them. 
He was at once deeply interested in a history of the proceedings, 
particularly in the tremendous melodrama which had been the chief 
article in the bills of fare. It was called ‘Carlmilhan,’ and had been 
selected by our kindly host and manager (how the halo of that same 
Majority circles the name of Shelley, too) chiefly because of the wild 
variety of trap-doors, thunder-storms, cutlass encounters, and illicit 
stills which prevaded that extraordinary play; the work, I believe, 
of the late ingenious Mr. Fitzball. Sir Percy revelled in mechanical 
appliances of all kinds, and looked after them all himself. Dickens 
enjoyed ‘Carlmilhan,’ at second-hand, like a boy, the more as he 
said he had fancied that he knew the name of every new play that 
had been acted for years (melodrama of the higher kind was his pet 
passion), but that this strange-named pirate was entirely new to him. 
So much, however, did the train of thought suggested fire the old 
play-spirit in the man, that it came about that the last months of his 
life were to be associated once more with the art he had loved and 
practised so well. 

“What a pity you write these things,” said some old prompter to 
him once over Martin or Nicholas—“such an actor as you would 
have been!” 

It was at Charles Dickens’s suggestion that.some of us, his 
daughters included, cast and mounted a little two-act drama for 
performance at one of Lady F.’s entertainments at Cromwell Houses. 
He meant at first to take a part himself: but the lameness from 
which he was suffering, which, alas, was the token of the end, 
prevented him from feeling equal to it. But he superintended and 
managed the whole thing, and rehearsed with us every day at his 
house till we migrated to the scene of performance. His interest 
was keen and young as ever: and he threw himself into every part 
with each actor in turn in a way not to be forgotten. It was an odd 
play, if of a soberer complexion than ‘ Carlmilhan,’ and I don’t quite 
know why we chose it: but it served. To me it fell to enact an 
Austrian banker of such mysterious proclivities, that one day I asked 
our director why he didn’t give me as many hints as to some of the 
others. 

“Oh! you'll be all right,” he said. 

“But, Mr. Dickens, at least tell me if my part is comic or tragic.” 
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“God alone knows, my boy” (with such a twinkle). “ Play it 
whichever way you feel at night.” 

I felt comic, I remember, and essayed to convey my impressions ; 
but I think my audience took it rather the other way. I thought I 
was humorous: but I believe they didn’t. A happy thought suggested 
to me, to mark my identity, that Austrian bankers always wear tail 
coats, pearl-grey trousers, a white waistcoat, and a piece of red 
ribbon. I did: and the clothes were a success. The effect was voted 
very Austrian. 

Not so with a brother player, who appeared as a military officer of 
the same race, in a truly marvellous uniform evolved out of their own 
historic consciousness, by the great archeological house of Nathan, of 
Tichborne Street. I never saw such enormous white stripes any- 
where ; or a lover with a coat more in evidence. Judge of his feelings, 
when he went to take the things off before joining the company in 
front, to find that somebody had removed his own dress-suit. We 
sought in vain; and he had to hide that uniform under an overcoat 
as best he might, and make his diminished way home, cursing at 
large. He had been connected with the Queen’s Navee. And he did 
swear, I remember. 

Charles Dickens was with us all the evening in the prompter’s 
corner, little as most of the crowd in front knew whom the curtain 
concealed. He neglected no detail and lost no line; and impressed 
me deeply with that habit of close and minute attention to which he, 
with some truth, though with too much modesty—attention does not 
generate such gifts as his—was wont to attribute the success of his 
career. In this as in greater matters, ii was conspicuous. When 
the play was over, he would not go in front, but thanked us all 
round with a kindly expression of his own enjoyment, and went— 
home. From me he parted with a cordial grasp of the hand, and 
an invitation for a summer visit to the house at Gadshill, which I 
hoped would prove one of my most cherished memories. As he 
writes so touchingly of his dream-pictures at the end of ‘ Hard 
Times ’—“ These things were never to be.” It is happy to feel, I 
think, that the last days were associated so closely with the relaxa- 
tion he had always loved the best. For we acted on the second of 
June; and on the ninth he was gone. The morning following I 
took up my paper in a train between Cambridge and Ely, and read 
in the first leading article the simple words—“ Charles Dickens is 
dead.” Full as my mind of course was of him just then, the shock 
Was tenfold multiplied. Never at any other time have the depth 
and height—the gravity and the reality—of the Great Leap been 
brought so forcibly home to me—burnt into experience with such 
lightning vividness. But he died as he had lived; almost in the act 
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of giving pleasure to others out of his own pleasure. And so he 
would have wished to die. 

It was with other feelings beside pain that I read afterwards in 
the ‘Men of Letters’ Series a totally different account of the last 
days of Dickens, in which he is represented as sad and hopeless 
during all the last months of his life—shunning society, and even 
old friends—never able to go above a ground-floor (our acting was 
on the first floor) outside his own house, and doing that even only 
once, in order to meet a Royal Prince, the ground-floor being 
arranged for the purpose! Late in May the novelist is described as 
having dined for the last time in London in very low spirits, and 
then at once left town, never to be there again. And so forth. The 
mistake was pointed out at the time; but there was neither denial, 
nor admission, nor withdrawal. The biographer was a University 
Professor, I believe. And Professors are nothing now-a-days, if not 
infallible. He would have shown a better grace and modesty, 
nevertheless, I think, had he admitted that he had trusted his 
authorities too hastily in so gloomily parodying the end of a great 
life, and withdrawn and altered the closing chapters. Truly these 
potted biographies must lend a new terror, indeed, to the deaths of 
great ones. As it is, future readers will accept the authorized 
version ; and my?humble piece of personal truth, to those who ever 
heard of it, will be as the baseless fabric of a dream. The life, as it 
ought to have ended, is set down in the Book of the Series edited by 
John Morley. Therefore it must be true. 

Oh, Mr. John Morley! Mr. John Morley! You are not yet 
with the Majority—happily in more senses than one. But if you 
should read or hear of this little true story, and contrast it with 
the account which has the weighty sanction of your name, will 
it not recall to you something of your own young days, which those 
tenacious Oxford memories connect chiefly with distinction “on 
the boards” ? Who would have thought it? Not in the debating 
battles of the Union (oh, ominous name!), but in the covers 
of the little yellow books, were your first inspirations found. Edit 
that end of a life again, Mr. Morley, in your next lucid and literary 
interval, and have a tenderness for those frivolous pursuits in which 
you were once a partaking sinner. Was it from the prevailing vice 
of English play-making of those days, I wonder (much changed now, 
happily, though not altogether), that you first learned to apply your ex- 
perience in a larger field, and adapt our institutions from the French ? 











Miss Broughton’s Novels. 


Miss Broveuton is one of the novelists who owe all their success 
to themselves and the public, and nothing, or comparatively 
nothing, to the press. Independent and high-spirited, she has 
contented herself with doing her work to the best of her powers, 
trusting to the practical verdict of the reading world rather than 
to the literary trumpets of reviewers. She has never sought to 
gain praise nor to win notoriety by any of those backstair 
methods not unknown to certain; and she has disdained the 
ladders which have been made such good use of by some of 
the most famous of those who have climbed to the topmost 
branches of the bay-tree. She has been a fairly industrious 
but not phenomenally prolific writer; and her work is always 
thorough of its kind and never scamped in its manipulation. 
We do not say that it is of the richest, deepest or most varied 
kind, for it is all harping on one string only—all variations of 
one theme—but, such as it is, without pretension to be anything 
better than it is, itis bright, amusing and well sustained. 

We well remember the stirring of the waters made by Miss 
Broughton’s first book, ‘Cometh up as a Flower’; and how the 
novel-reading world was startled and swept away by the freshness, 
the naturalness, and the audacity mixed with simplicity, of this 
pretty story. It shot up more like a rocket than a flower; and 
the trail of light that it made in the literary sky lasted for a 
long time, and has not wholly faded away yet. It was the first 
of its kind, and bore away the honours of the first. Since then it 
has had imitators—both in Miss Broughton’s own work and that 
of some outsiders ;—but it has never been surpassed, nor even 
equalled; and the “flower” that came up in poor Nell Le 
Strange’s weed-grown garden stands supreme over all its off- 
shoots. 

Nothing can exceed the buoyant, breezy freshness of the 
opening chapters of this book. The sparkle, the verve, the 
epigrammatic “go” of these introductory pages are in exact and 
harmonious relation to the innocent abandon of the heroine, and 
the simple directness of the plot. That love at first sight for 
the golden-haired King Olaf, so natural to a girl of Nell’s 
temperament and condition, is admirably depicted; and the 
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steady but rapid progress of the passion between her and her 
demigod is true to the life. True to the life too, is the entire want 
of all morbid self-introspection as well as of all metaphysical 
analysis and philosophic subtlety. We see Dick as Nell saw 
him, and as we see Nell herself; that is, only from the outside 
—and we are let into none of the deeper recesses of his cha- 
racter. He is a portrait, truly; but one in the analysis of which 
we must trust to our own powers of discrimination. We are 
not told what he was; we have to find it out for ourselves, 
As he is presented to us, he is simply a tall, handsome, 
broad-shouldered young man, to whom we may give what credit 
for ethical insight we will; he himself neither poses nor 
is revealed. His rash act is to make headlong love to this 
penniless girl, himself as penniless. His weak act is to be 
influenced by appearances rather than to be assured by character; 
his noble one is to resist the wild prayer of the woman he loves 
and who loves him—a prayer which, if granted, would have 
destroyed her for ever. Beyond this we know no more. His 
thoughts, his motives, his principles are all hidden in the mists 
of silence; and Dick stands in the same rank as young Lochinvar— 
a gallant personation but not a complex character. The success 
of the book was greatly owing to this perfect harmony of 
treatment and subject, which makes it the veritable narrative of 
a heedless, innocent and impulsive girlh Had Miss Broughton 
dashed in little streaks of philosophy or moral analysis she would 
have spoilt her story; and so she had the good sense to feel. 
The father too, is just as such a daughter would have seen him. 
He, like Dick, like Dolly, like Sir Hugh, is essentially an outside 
portrait, drawn so strongly and accurately that the reader cannot 
but supply the more salient moral qualities rightfully belonging 
tosuch a personality. We are not told that he is so-and-so-—that 
he thinks in this way or feels in that—we divine all, and supply 
the missing links by the harmonies of human nature. And this 
seems to us better art than the careful dissection and minute 
tabulation which map out a character as if it were a county, and 
show all the crofts and cross-roads it contains. 

The selfishness and worldly wisdom, again, of Dolly are given 
as such a girl as Nell Le Strange would see them. A philosopher, 
accustomed to weigh actions and motives, might have a word of 
excuse for the treachery which broke a sister’s heart but secured 
her worldly fortune. To Dolly—untouched by the divine madness 
of Diotima’s “ daimon ”—Love without butter to its bread or a new 
frock for Sundays, was a folly for which a lunatic asylum would 
be the only fit housing. A comfortable home, plenty of spare 
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cash, no bills that could not be paid, and as many fine gowns as 
might be desired, was a far better portion for a right-minded 
woman than a handsome person and_that fugitive state of mind 
called Passion, which makes strong men weep and Jove and the 
cynics laugh. Hence, she schemed and lied and forged—and 
so accomplished her object—to the destruction of the life she 
sought to endow. To Nell, of course, her action was purely 
infernal; but if this female Machiavelli herself could have 
pleaded her own cause, she would have justified herself on the 
bad old ground of doing evil that good might come—a ground 
occupied by stronger dialecticians than either Dolly Le Strange 
or her authoress. And we must also remember that those who 
sympathise with an imprudent love may be counted up on the 
fingers of the right hand. Love, like faith, is assumed by most 
to be a thing entirely under the control of a person’s will; there- 
fore, those who choose may conquer the one or adopt the other as 
easily as they may take off a glove or put ona shoe. We think a 
case might be made out for Dolly if any Devil’s advocate would 
undertake it; which makes her presentation from Nell’s point of 
view all the more lifelike and sincere. In any case, the charm of 
this pretty book lies, as we have said, in its breezy freshness and 
innocent naturalness, and the complete harmony of treatment and 
character with the supposed authorship. The whole thing is, as 
it should be, a story of life and love told by a girl from a girl’s 
point of view, where philosophic insight has no more part to play 
than metaphysical introspection, and where the motive cause of 
all is the emotion born of instinct. 

‘Red as a Rose is She’ continues the same line of thought, 
slightly varied in arrangement. There is a difference, however, 
in the characters of Nell Le Strange and Esther Craven, inasmuch 
as the former is the more direct and “ single-folded ” of the two— 
the latter tending towards complication by reason of her weakness 
and cowardice. In both books the girls show their love with 
equal frankness ; though the exigencies of the story demand a 
certain heroic fencing and concealment with Esther, from which 
Nell is free. The garden scene, where St. John Gerard, having 
found out Esther’s falsehood, repudiates her with such bitter 
scorn, rejecting all her advances and crushing her to the ground 
with his contempt, is powerfully conceived and as powerfully 
wrought. It is also as true as it is strong. For though the 
normal rule is, of course, for the man to seek and the woman to 
stand still, whether she be sought or rejected, exceptions are 
pretty numerous when circumstances pull an inflammable nature 
and an impulsive character in the direction of passionate confession 
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—despite the inherited pride and diffidence of sex. It was a true 
bit of psychology to make this abnormal persistence of humilia- 
tion and womanly wooing, consequent and dependent on Esther’s 
self-shame for her cowardly lies and treacheries. She had lost 
the noblest panoply of her womanhood in losing her self-respect— 
the rest might follow. All that was left her now was the truth 
of her love. This she strives to make apparent. This she 
humbles herself to affirm. Andin the very passion and nakedness 
of her declaration, which under happier conditions would have 
been his glory and her shame, she finds her sole chance of re- 
habilitation. After time and sorrow have wrought their wonted 
cure, and suffering has purged her soul of its sin, she is able to 
conquer the expression of her love as a noble woman should when 
the sweetness of her love is tainted with dishonour—yielding only 
when resistance is no longer possible and would cease to be noble 
if persisted in. ‘Red as a Rose is She,’ like ‘Cometh up as a 
Flower,’ is full of smart sayings and epigrammatic turns of 
expression—the very bubblings of youthful spirits and the 
sparklings of unworn energies. Here is a bright little bit, 
showing how the poor soaring Icarus of pride and dignity had 
to tumble headlong into the dust of prosaic necessity :— 

“ Despite all her resolves, despite her high talk that a morsel 
of Mrs. Brandon’s bread would choke her—that it would be better 
to starve than to be under any obligation to the family of the 
man she has betrayed—she is now eating that suffocating bread, 
now lying under those annihilating obligations. Want makes us 
swallow our dignity—makes us do many mean things. One must 
live; one must keep in that breath that perhaps is only spent in 
sighs: and Mr. James Greenwood has made us all out of love 
with the workhouse. So she sits down three times a day at 
Mrs. Brandon’s table, the unwillingest guest that ever sat at any 
board, and eats the bread of charity, and the roast mutton and 
apple-tart of charity, when the conclusion of the long Puritan 
grace gives her permission to do so.” 

“Every woman, from a mother to a mistress, enjoys, rather 
than otherwise, being bullied,” is another of Miss Broughton’s 
trim turns of speech ; so is the description of the Brandon Sunday 
—when the family sit, for mortification, in the dining-room— 
Sunday being to them “a sort of aggravated Ash Wednesday and 
Good Friday rolled into one” ;—when they dine in the middle of 
the day on cold viands, and read only the gloomiest of tracts and 
the driest of sermons, after having on Saturday night swooped 
down on all the light literature that might be lying about— 
consigning it to disgrace and a cold cupboard until Monday 
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morning. But the antithetical sparkle and epigrammatic smart- 
ness of ‘Cometh up as a Flower’ perhaps exceed even that of 
this chronicle of Esther Craven’s follies, sins, fascinations, punish- 
ment, and ultimate restoration to love, self-respect and happiness. 

Miss Broughton delights in directness. Whatever faults her 
heroines possess they do not sin on the lines of subterfuge or 
crookedness. Even Esther’s falsehoods are born of cowardice, not 
craft; and Nancy, in the book which bears her name, tells her 
supreme falsehood for shame, not deceit. 

Many persons like ‘Nancy’ better than either of the two we 
have been considering. These preferences are matters of indi- 
vidual taste, and belong to the remoter regions of association. 
In any case, no one can deny the absolute fidelity to nature in 
the description of the Grey family. Between a selfish, unloving 
and generally odious father, and a gentle, delicate and hardly 
holden mother, the children naturally draw apart and bring 
themselves up to the best of their ability. They escape from 
the father’s presence as eagerly as he banishes them from his 
sight; and wifely duty, as well as maternal love, is best shown 
by keeping these discordant elements as far apart as may be. 
Hence, the young people herd together in that unordered ill-found 
quondam nursery—now the play-room, school-room, common- 
room of the boys and girls—where they luxuriate in sticky 
hands and shabby attire, and are as gay as so many larks and 
as untutored as so many Hurons. Meanwhile, when occasion 
serves and circumstances demand, the father—for the most part 
called He—puts on his best manners, assumes a creditable 
appearance of parental affection, and introduces to the guests 
those of his young people who will make a good impression and 
vindicate his own character for parental decency. His young 
people hate the ordeal; but the gentle mother’s prayers and 
their own latent good sense prevail; and the delights of toffee- 
making have to be abandoned for the stiffness of a family dinner 
and the géne of pretty behaviour under the sharp eyes watching 
them with no tender solicitude but with a severe and unloving 
scrutiny. 

In such an “environment” as this Nancy grows up decidedly 
unkempt and somewhat unmannerly, but always honest and 
unselfish, loving and faithful, prepared to sacrifice herself for 
those she loves, and ready to suffer where suffering will help 
the rest. There is no sickly sentimentality about Nancy; no 
paltering with evil; no standing on the brink, personally willing 
to take the plunge but held back by base considerations of 
self-interest ; no concealed viciousness masquerading as virtue; 
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she is always honest and transparent, and her love for her 
family is like a silver thread running through her artless nature. 
She is beautifully pure, if more thoughtless than need have been; 
and her purity gains its reward in the end. Her elder sister 
Barbara, too, is a character of almost perfect loveliness. Miss 
Broughton has never drawn anything better. That she dies is a 
pitiful but arbitrary necessity. Had she lived she would have come 
to too much pain, and her death is merciful as well as artistic. 
The subordinate characters of the book are also well sketched in 
and firmly drawn. The loose-limbed, unbraced, untidy family— 
all young and healthy and happy and thoughtless, but all 
shadowed in a mild kind of way by the uncongenial personality 
of Him—live in the pages they people. From Nancy, perched 
on the wall, her short frock showing her legs and blushingly 
conscious of her display—to the last glimpse we get of the 
youngest little fish, with his spindleshanks in worn knicker- 
bockers, there is neither a stick nor a doll among the group. 
They are all alive; and when we part from them we seem to 
have known and seen them—to have eaten fruit with them in 
the garden; made toffee with them in the school-room ; been now 
the teased and now the teaser; to have found them ever honest 
and above-board—a little in need of soap and water, and not 
always as well-bred as might be—but good enough to gain 
forgiveness for even these two deficiencies. 

The course of true love seldom runs smooth in Miss Broughton’s 
books. In ‘Good-bye, Sweetheart!’ it runs with more painful 
crookedness than even elsewhere. Yet here character, not 
circumstance, makes the rocks by which the even flow is 
interrupted, and the shallows where the frail bark is wrecked 
and stranded. The keynote of Leonore’s character, by which all 
the rest is determined, is wilfulness shot through and through 
with folly. To an ordinary observer, that wilfulness looks like 
madness. Bound by no ties of prudence, conventionality, wisdom, 
good breeding, she flings to the winds both her fair name and her 
happiness, with a recklessness which goes near to destroy the 
reader’s sympathy for her punishment, and which suggests the 
prosaic need for medical coercion. But here again we are held 
by that strong chain of sincerity which redeems so many faults. 
Morally suicidal as Leonore is, and provoking to a point that 
would have tried the patience of Job and the meekness of Moses, 
she is not intrinsically bad. She is irritating and faulty, but not 
corrupt. Her temper and her taste are both equally detestable. 
Her discretion is at zero, and her folly is unlimited. But she is 
true-hearted though wrong-headed ; and all the time she plays at 
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falseness—owing to the fatal strain of coquetry in her nature by 
which she is dominated and undone—she is really loyal, and is 
suffering more than she wounds. ‘“ What they inflict they feel ” 
is eminently true of her; which does not, however, mend matters, 
either for her or Paul Le Mesurier; nor, because her manner is 
more at fault than her heart, and she is foolish rather than 
wicked, is she exonerated from the sin of working infinite mischief 
to others and irreparable woe to herself. One cannot but feel that 
Paul is well out of it, though he does love her so well and though 
she loves him to the last extremity—dying of her fatal passion 
when she has finally destroyed her happiness, and seen her last 
hope go out of her sky like a vanishing mist-wreath of the 
morning. 

As life is made up of more than personal passion, and as 
marriage, to be successful, must have in it graver and more 
stable elements than mere beauty and the physical and artistic 
delight resulting therefrom, the union of two such moral discords 
as Leonore and Paul would have been sure to end in hideous 
disaster. The catastrophe, which comes in the story before 
marriage, would have come in real life only with too tragic 
certainty after. As a married woman, with the glamour of 
courtship reduced to the prose of wedlock and the gloss of 
newness rubbed away by use, Leonore would have been a veritable 
Xanthippe—a matrimonial blister for ever “ drawing ”-—a domestic 
sore for ever smarting. The Petruchios who can tame their Katha- 
rines are few and far between; and the maid who is a vixen is the 
shrew, ready-made, as a wife. Still, we are sorry when she fades 
into comparative docility on her death-bed, and wish for a return 
of the old sharpness and folly. And we are sorry for Charlie 
Scrope all through. Poor Frederic West, the first en évidence of 
this pretty coquette’s cruel conquests, passes out of the story too 
soon to attract much attention. Besides, he is too unlovely and 
ridiculous to excite our sympathy while he does stay. We know 
from the beginning that such a miserable creature as he is—such 
a beaten, whining, spiritless cur, is neither fit nor intended to 
win that most fascinating witch—that most alluring of all the 
wild-cat tribe of women, Leonore Herrick. Imprudent, headstrong, 
wilful, indiscreet, coquettish, and richly deserving sume kind of 
punishment as she does, she yet does not deserve anything so 
severe as to be mated for life with a man so essentially unlovely 
as this prototype of the “Private Secretary.” Of course it is 
our own fault that we are so material as to place bearing and 
appearance before moral merit. But so it is; and no woman 
could feel for an honest clown or a delicate-souled zany what she 
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would feel for the well-set-up, well-mannered jeune premier—no 
man could lavish on a frumpish saint the admiration he would 
naturally have for a lovely sinner. It is all the fault of human 
nature ; but there it is, and we must make the best of it. 

We have said that the course of true love never runs smooth 
with Miss Broughton’s heroes and heroines. As her stories are 
always essentially love-stories, and nothing else, it would be 
impossible to write them without hitches, more or less severe, to 
make the plot and carry on the play. In ‘Cometh up as a Flower’ 
the bold forgery of Dolly, the worldly-wise sister, breaks poor 
Nell’s golden thread of love, causes her fatal marriage with her 
true-hearted but unloved Sir Hugh, and in the end causes her own 
death.—By the way, we may as well note here, parenthetically, 
the little bit of true artistry which makes Nell’s light-hearted 
and girlishly sentimental soliloquy by the churchyard the faint 
prelude of the grave catastrophe. It is like those few bars in 
the overture which embody and foreshadow the dominant motif 
of the opera.—In ‘ Red as a Rose is She’ the treachery of that 
chilly sorceress, Constance Blessington, works Esther Craven 
months of sorrow, though all happily ends in the orthodox way. 
In ‘Nancy’ the inevitable trouble comes after marriage, and is 
due to appearances, imprudence, vulgarity, and a man’s dishonour : 
—not to speak of poor Barbara’s blinded love, from which a 
timely death alone prevents a full and fatal awakening. In 
‘Good-bye, Sweetheart!’ the folly of the girl herself is her own 
undoing. In ‘Joan’ we hark back again to treachery and 
severance by craft, though on a somewhat different line from 
what we have had before; but it is always the same theme, and 
the course is troubled to the end. We are however thankful for 
the saving clause contained in the postscript of ‘ Joan,’ by which we 
understand that all works round to good after the due period of 
probation and suffering; and that the death of that queerly- 
named, quasi-Bacchic Lalage releases the bonds in which the poor 
pining lovers are bound and gives them to joy and each other. 
In ‘Second Thoughts’ pride is the barrier which an apparent 
misfortune flings down. In ‘Belinda’ want of trust, girlish 
pique and foolish despair make Belinda a miserable wife and her 
young lover as miserable a man. In ‘Doctor Cupid’ both 
sisters suffer, the one by her own inherent weakness and her 
boy-lover’s fluidity, the other by her purity and the false testi- 
mony of appearances; and in ‘Not Wisely but Too Well,’ the 
most passionate of all, the rock ahead is none other than a 
previous marriage and Dare Stamer’s frank and brutal dishonour. 

‘Joan’ is perhaps the prettiest of all Miss Broughton’s novels, 
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as Joan herself is one of her sweetest characters. The quiet 
English grace, sufficiency and self-respect of her well-found life 
at the fine old Hall, and the sharp contrast between this and 
her miserable existence at Portland Villa with her good-hearted 
but outrageously vulgar cousins, are admirably indicated—the 
one in its refinement, the other in its almost immoral want 
of grace. And the influence felt rather than expressed—the 
comparative cleanliness and order, born of good-breeding, brought 
by Joan into this remarkable household—is as well done. It 
coincides with an old idea of our own, touching the inextricable 
connection of vulgarity and disorder—want of delicacy and want 
of care. It was a cruel burden laid on Joan by inexorable fate ; 
but this pale and tender creature has the strength which goes 
with true breeding, and she both bears and redeems as a heroine 
knows how. Her love-affair is very gently touched, and Anthony 
Wolferstan gains our sympathy, if not quite our respect. His 
character is after the same pattern as that of Richard Harold, 
Paul Le Mesurier, and even Dare Stamer—of the same type as 
the others, broadened and perhaps exaggerated. All are men of 
headstrong passions and very little self-control—but all have the 
grand faculty of loving, for which they gain forgiveness for their 
sins and pity for their shortcomings. Those interviews down 
by the sea-shore are exceedingly well done. Nature harmonizes 
with emotion; time and place combine with human suffering; 
and the waves carry on the passionate speech which love evokes 
and sorrow checks. Miss Broughton has painted these scenes 
with a masterly brush, and they are graven deep on the reader’s 
consciousness and memory. The whole story indeed is singularly 
solid, and the incidents and characters stand out strong and 
clear as if fashioned in marble, not only written in words. 

It was a singularly happy touch too to show us Joan’s future 
peace and happiness by an allusion, not by plain statement nor 
minute description. That postscriptum paragraph has the same 
value in the story as the shadow of an advancing hand, com- 
pleting the action of a picture. Elaboration would have weakened 
its force. The whole scale of emotion had already been gone 
through, and to have added the concluding joy would have been 
bathos. As a mere inference it has infinite power; and in this 
reserve Miss Broughton has shown herself a true artist. No 
quality is so rare among writers as this reserve—this power of 
indication, avoiding elaboration. When shown, it is one of the 
most telling in the catalogue; for, as a rule, writers wreck 
themselves on detail, thinking that detail, not idea—not situation 
—is the secret of strength and the well-spring of force. The 
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painter who veiled the face of Agamemnon knew better; and 
the most suggestive work has always been the most popular and 
most enduring. 

‘Good-bye, Sweetheart !’ and ‘ Belinda’ have so far a likeness 
of story, in that the sorrow which comes upon the chief actors 
comes from pure wilfulness of character, not from the fated force 
of circumstances against which neither strength nor virtue can 
prevail. Sarah in the latter book is the Leonore, travestied and 
caricatured, of the former. She has all the faults and none of the 
charms of her predecessor; and she even repeats Leonore’s 
experiment of engaging herself to a prig—a “ poor creature ” 
utterly unsuited to her and unprofitable in every way. We are 
aware that we are now treading on delicate ground, and that 
much gossip has eddied round “ Professor Forth,” and many 
conjectures have been made as to the supposed model. With that 
we have nothing to do. Whether drawn from life or not the 
character is a hateful one; and we can scarcely forgive that 
beautiful and noble-hearted Belinda for her egregious folly in 
doubting her true love and taking up with this postiche. Also, 
if we may say so without offence, we cannot quite understand 
how Miss Broughton’s two sisters are so often unchaperoned ; 
for this grandmother, here at Dresden, is of no more use to her 
charges than if she had been one of Mrs. Jarley’s waxworks— 
and the Herrick girls were as unchaperoned as the Churchills. 
Belinda, however, is in no need of chaperonage. Was there ever 
such a chilly goddess? What curse is laid on her that she should 
always appear as this Ice Maiden, while her heart is throbbing 
with love and her veins are burning with passionate blood ? 
And would not a man in love have broken those frail barriers 
of manner—barriers no stronger than the filmy icicles spun 
out of frost and dew—and have come to the truth underneath 
the seeming? Surely, even a man as young and inexperienced as 
David Rivers would have had more of the boldness of love than 
our pleasant authoress has accorded him. In which case the 
story would not have been what it is, and we should have had 
another but not the same ‘Belinda.’ By the way, this is the 
most complex of all Miss Broughton’s books. The character of 
Belinda herself is less simple than that of any other heroine; the 
Professor is not to be dismissed in a couple of lines; David Rivers 
is a creature of two currents; and Sarah, though in one way 
detestable, has her good impulses and is not wholly hateful. 

The best scene in the book is where Belinda consents to her own 
ruin and disgrace—despising herself the while; knowing the full 
iniquity she is about to commit; but, sick of her thraldom—sick 
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of her loveless life and miserable bondage—willing to exchange 
even her self-respect for a respite, and to buy a short period of 
mad delight with sorrow and shame for all time after. It was 
good psychology to make her consent to a sin which both Kate 
Chester—in the first instance—and Joan always, refuse to commit ; 
though both Kate and Joan are so much more expansive and 
apparently passionate than Belinda. But it is so true that when 
once the barriers are broken with self-contained natures, the rush 
of the deluge is far greater than with the habitually impulsive. 
The pendulum swings in exact measure, one side with the other ; 
and when virtue becomes vicious it is more vicious than ever is 
normal gracelessness. As in ‘ Joan’ the best bit is that passionate 
scene between her and Anthony, so in ‘Not Wisely but Too Well’ the 
same may be said of that between Kateand Dare. Miss Broughton 
excels in these despairing, wild, tumultuous love-scenes, where 
passion lures the soul one way, and virtue and honour beckon it 
another. The abyss is very sharp and} deep, and the lovers 
straying to the brink are perilously near to falling over; but their 
ruin is always averted in time, and even Belinda comes to no more 
real harm than does Kate Chester. Both look over, and both are 
prepared to take the plunge; but a good angel holds them back 
and they are saved—with a scratch. Dare Stamer, the hero of 
‘Not Wisely but Too Well,’ is like one of Laurence’s heroes—a 
“Guy Livingstone” in his degree; and his character is well 
sustained. He is not to be complimented on his temper; none 
of Miss Broughton’s heroes have good tempers, just as few of her 
heroines have good manners. He is reckless and he is ugly, but 
he has that grand faculty of loving we have spoken of before ; 
so gains his forgiveness for many things that else would be un- 
pardonable. We are glad that of the two sisters—a situation so 
often repeated—Maggie is sympathetic and sweet-natured, and 
that she marries well. She is the best of all the sisters save 
Peggy, in ‘ Doctor Cupid’; and on a level with Barbara; for even 
our dear Belinda is at times rather cross, and Jemima in ‘ Good- 
bye, Sweetheart!’ is tart and priggish. The character of James 
Stanley in ‘Joan’ is very beautiful. His purity and devotion 
contrast‘finely with the wild passion of that rugged lover and 
reckless sinner, Dare Stamer—so “ pagan ” in his self-indulgence 
and so “thorough ” in his evil-doing; and his death is singularly 
pathetic. 

‘Second Thoughts’ is the brightest and most even of all Miss 
Broughton’s stories. It never soars into tragedy, and it does 
not fall into broad farce. Dr. John Burnet is well-conceived 
and well-sustained; but Gillian must have had more personal 
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charms, than are quite made apparent, to have gained his 
affection after her unmannerliness. She is really too cross, too 
rude for easy forgiveness ; but she conquers Dr. Burnet as easily 
as Leonore and Sarah and pretty Kate Chester conquer their 
respective victims. Yet, the Doctor is a wise-like and rational 
kind of man, and shows how well he can keep himself in hand 
and hold his passions and emotions in check. The progress of 
the story is on the same lines as ‘Success and How He Won It’ 
—with this difference, that Miss Broughton makes her gradual 
awakening of love to come before, and Miss Werner after, 
marriage. In both the progress is pretty to watch, and interesting 
in its details; and we are glad that the dénouement in ‘ Second 
Thoughts’ is as cheery and happy as that in the German book. 
It is to be hoped that love and a wise man’s influence together 
may have a good influence over Gillian in her married life, and 
that she may learn a little more moderation of temper than she 
has shown in her maidenhood, and grow at last into the fair pre- 
sentment of a well-bred gentlewoman. 

This same fault of unconcealed ill-humour in society and to 
strangers mars the first chapters of ‘Doctor Cupid.’ Peggy, or 
Margaret Lambton, is all that is noble-natured and estimable, 
devoted and unselfish, maidenly and pure; butshe does not behave 
with as much politeness as one could desire to the man by whose 
side she is placed at dinner—the exciting cause being the mildew 
of ill-report which has spread about his name. ‘Dr. Cupid’ 
seems to many to be Miss Broughton’s best book. It is certainly 
among the best, if not absolutely the supreme. The characters 
are all so lifelike and so well drawn, and the depth touched is 
so much more profound than elsewhere, that ‘we hold it as 
almost the point of a new departure, and found on it hopes of 
a richer and more diversified outpour than any we have yet had. 
There is more pure psychology here than we are accustomed to 
from our pleasant authoress, who sketches rather than she 
depicts; and the complex character of that contemptible and 
yet not really evil-natured young Freddy is an admirable study. 
His selfishness and kindliness—his youthful vanity and affec- 
tionateness—his cleverness and shallowness, are extremely well 
shown, and Miss Broughton has in him scored a decided success. 
But we think him as well out of it, when Prue dies of a sorrow 
which, with a rational creature, should not have cost more than 
a few quiet tears, as, like poor sweet Barbara, she is well out of 
it not to be his wife. In each instance death is preferable to the 
disillusionment which would have come, and which would have 
been worse by far than death. 
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It is a strange verdict to pass on Miss Broughton, but in 
‘Doctor Cupid’ she has been more timid than sincere—more moral 
than natural. She has reduced the relations between Lady Betty 
Harborough and John Talbot to a simple social impossibility, by 
making them innocent in reality, and only apparently improper. 
If Talbot was not Lady Betty’s lover he was nothing. A married 
woman’s platonic friendship does not cover the large space of 
ground demanded by Lady Betty and accorded by the world; and 
the scene which Peggy witnessed, and which almost ruined all, was 
not that which would have taken place—which could have taken 
place—between friendsonly. In truth, whatever Miss Broughton 
may say to the contrary, John Talbot was not only Lady Betty’s 
acknowledged lover, but he was the father of her child. A French 
author would not have fenced with this situation as Miss Broughton 
has felt herself obliged to do. He would have accepted all its 
consequences boldly and frankly, and would have defended himself 
on the ground of moral accuracy. We in England, however, 
are peculiar in these things. We would always sacrifice artistic 
truth to an inartistic whitewashing which stultifies the whole 
position, and makes mincemeat of probabilities. If Miss Broughton 
had carried out her plan as it ought to have been carried out, she 
would have had a whole pack of angry critics, zealous for pro- 
priety, at her heels; so, perhaps, in view of the strange spas- 
modic kind of virtue which sometimes sweeps over our land and 
is at other times so strangely absent, she has done well to fail 
in artistic perfectness for the sake of appeasing Mrs. Grundy. 
Authors write for the public; and to ignore the desires and 
dislikes of that public makes but poor cheer for the worker 
whose meed is praise, not to speak of pudding. 

Our present author, however, has no need to fear the lack of 
that praise of which she has long had a well-deserved abundance. 
She is popular, much read and well-liked. The young like her 
for the passionate sincerity of her love, and the old for her 
naturalness. She is always so hearty in her work and go 
unconventional in her form, that her books have a charm, a 
freshness, which those with perhaps higher aims want; and the 
public has not been slow to discover her merits, nor slack in 
acknowledging them. This is Miss Broughton’s peculiar position : 
—her books are immensely popular, but the press forbears to 
praise what the novel-reading world devours. The novel-reading 
world cares only to be interested and amused. It does not trouble 
itself about the canons of good taste, artistic composition, harmony 
of situation, balance of interest, nor any of the points which strike 
the critic on the look out for faults as well as merits, and more 
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attentive to the workmanship than to the drama. The novel- 
reading world cares only for the story—looks only to the characters, 
the situations, the scenes; and if it is swept away in a flood of 
passion, or entangled in the intricate meshes of a plot, it is 
satisfied, and asks no more. Thus it is that Miss Broughton has 
to content herself with popularity outside the press, and to let 
the critics keep silence while the public clap their hands. She 
is neither a great artist nor a profound philosopher; but she 
is a good story-teller, a brave lover, a true woman and a smart 
writer ; and, being all these, she can well afford to dispense with 
the rest. 
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Vina. 
A STORY OF THE UPPER ENGADINE. 


Cuapter I, 
A DISTURBING ELEMENT. 


Tere is a small village in the Grisons, situated between the 
lakes of Sils and Silva Plana, through the midst of which flows 
the impetuous Fexbach, and opposite to which stretches the Albula 
chain with its bare limestone peaks. 

Some years ago, before St. Moritz and Pontresina had become 
annually invaded by the English, the sole accommodation to be had 
in§ was that of a second-rate inn, excepting the pastor’s abode, 
where travellers might be entertained if they chose. This inn 
was a substantial house, built of cembra timber, which exposure 
to severe weather had turned a rich black, and contained a ground- 
floor and hay-grange, with a stable to hold half-a-dozen cows and 
a couple of horses. 

There was a picturesqueness about the projecting roof and the 
floral patterning of the window-panes which the glowing tones of 
evening threw into fine relief, and to which the full blue of the 
hills to the left against a magnificent sun-set sky formed a noble 
background. 

Over the wooden balcony which skirted the house leant a young 
girl; while just beneath her stood a man in the costume of a 
guide, to whom she was listening, half-coyly, half-willingly. 

“See here, Nina,” he said, holding up to her a bunch of small 
white-leaved flowers tinged with red, and speaking in Romansch. 
“T got these glacier-flowers for you yesterday, because I once 
heard you say you would like to have some.” 

“Yes, I believe that I did once say so,” she observed carelessly, 
as she bent down to take the flowers from his hand. Then her 
manner suddenly changing, she added prettily, “ Thank you, 
Christian. It was very kind of you to remember my wish.” 

“Do not call me kind,” he expostulated earnestly. ‘“ You know 
I could never forget anything I had once heard you say; every 
word that you utter is precious to me, Nina.” 


At this she looked grave, though he could see that she blushed 
slightly. 
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“T love these flowers,” he continued ardently, “ because they 
remind me of you, with your pale face, and the faint flush on your 
cheeks, and the rosy lips. For though you look so soft and deli- 
cate, yet you are hardy and able to thrive in our cold climate, as 
these blossoms do amid the snow and ice. If taken away toa 
warmer land, they would fade and die: and you, Nina, are our 
glacier-flower—you must never be transplanted from the soil 
on which you were born.” 

“That is quite a long speech, Christian,” she said, with a low 
little langh—‘“ where did you learn it all ?” 

“Tt came into my head yesterday, when I was on the glacier 
with the English gentleman from Pontresina. He belongs to a 
great climbing club, and is a wonderful climber considering the 
flat country from which he comes. But as he talks very seldom, 
I have plenty of time for my own thoughts—and I am always 
thinking of you, Nina.” 

Again she blushed, but did not speak. 

“The gentleman,” pursued Christian, “‘ wants to ascend all the 
mountains in the district, and has engaged me to go with him as 
guide, so I shall have plenty of work on hand. I am glad of that, 
for work brings money—only, Nina, I very rarely see you now, 
and that is hard. . . . From the cry of the marmot this morning, 
and that clear light yonder over the Maloja, I predict fine weather 
to-morrow—and to-morrow is Sunday! If , 

Here at once footsteps were heard approaching, which neither 
had noticed until close upon them. They turned, to perceive a 
gentleman in knickerbockers and velvet coat, who carried a small 
knapsack, and was followed by a boy bearing along with some 
difficulty a bundle containing camp-stool, easel and sketching- 
umbrella, two or three small canvases, and other paraphernalia 
belonging to a painter. 

The stranger, who had already scrutinized the pair, halted at 
the door of the hostel, and addressing Nina in German, asked if 
he could be put up there for the night. 

As the girl disappeared from the balcony to consult her mother 
within doors, he directed his attention to the guide, who stood 
gazing at him in a somewhat rueful attitude, obviously chagrined 
at having his ¢éte-a-téte thus interrupted. 

After a mutual stare, and a few words interchanged relative to 
the weather and the different ascents to be made in the neigh- 
bourhood, the painter was hailed by the landlady and retired 
within ; while Christian withdrew to a short distance, where he 
waited for an hour or more in hopes of obtaining another word 
with Nina, and gaining her approval of a plan he had devised for 
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the morrow. But his patience went unrewarded; for after the 
stranger had fixed upon a room, there were preparations to be 
made for his comfort, which effectually prevented Nina from again 
presenting herself on the balcony. 

In those days guests rarely abode at Die Rose, though tourists 
occasionally made excursions thither for the day, and travellers 
sometimes paused there to rest awhile, before they started on 
their passage over the Maloja. Nevil Langdale, therefore, although 
a stranger, felt himself to be comparatively en famille, when, 
having partaken of a substantial repast, during the progress of 
which he had rushed into a sudden intimacy with his landlord— 
one of those intimacies which his winning manners and easy address 
enabled him to contract at will—he was invited by the latter to 
enter the inner room, in lieu of spending a solitary evening in the 
Saal. 

Franz Feder was as courteous a host as he was an independent 
and honest Engadiner, with a certain calm dignity in his demeanour 
which indicated the man of property. Property acquired—every 
Klafter of it—not by hereditary transmission, but through indivi- 
dual exertions, and of which he was justly proud. He had been 
a successful chamois-hunter in his day, and was now an elderly 
man with good features, grey hair and massive frame. 

He offered Langdale the seat of honour near a cembra fire, which 
burnt clear and smokeless, and on which was boiling a mess of 
polenta that his wife was stirring with a stick. 

Two or three villagers were sitting in a corner of the room, 
playing at cards by the light of a chip of cembra, and drinking 
schnapps the while. Nina’s spinning-wheel stood in the other 
corner, but she herself was absent. Sundry boys of various ages 
entering the room at intervals quickly withdrew at sight of the 
stranger ; only one, the youngest, and apparently the darling, kept 
revolving in perpetual motion round the spot where his father sat, 
with a short pipe in his mouth, on the opposite side of the hearth. 

Langdale followed the example of his host, and taking out a 
fragrant cigar, he began to feel thoroughly at his ease. 

When Nina returned, she sat down silently to her spinning, and 
from his position he could watch every movement of the pretty 
slightly-bent head and graceful figure, while she remained per- 
fectly unconscious of his criticising gaze. As he listened to the 
father’s long-winded description of an adventure with an antelope, 
the preserved head of which he promised to show his guest, 
Langdale was meanwhile cogitating upon the probable fate of the 


daughter, by whose dawning beauty he had been greatly impressed 
at first sight. 
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“Was that tall, sunburnt fellow the girl’s sweetheart?” he 
wondered. “ And if so, what a pity that such delicate loveliness 
should be wasted upon a mere uneducated Swiss guide. How 
much he would like to transfer to canvas the lineaments of this 
Engadine belle! He would certainly make an attempt to do so, 
and if the plan proved feasible, would prolong his stay in S—— 
until the portrait should be completed.” 

Meanwhile Franz Feder’s story had arrived at a satisfactory 
conclusion, and the boys had been compelled through hunger to 
appear and claim their supper. 

Nina rose from her corner, and served out to each a portion of 
polenta, which was eaten with cheese or butter. Then the card- 
players broke up their game, and approached the fire, as if to take 
leave. 

“The flowers are in rare bloom this year,” the host was 
saying. “Christian Maas has been telling me that the gentleman 
who employs him at present, wishes greatly to take back with 
him to England a nosegay of pinks from Celerina; but I say he 
will find it a case where gold ceases to be gold, for it will hardly 
get him what he wants.” 

“ And so that tall, awkward fellow to whom I saw you speaking 
is Christian Maas, the guide from Pontresina!” Langdale observed 
to Nina. “Is he your sweetheart?” he suddenly asked her, with a 
smile which robbed the question of half its bluntness. 

“Yes—no—that is, I believe so!” stammered the girl, unex- 
pectedly covered with confusion, and lowering her eyes so that 
she need not encounter the laughing blue ones of the stranger. 
She was amazed at her unwonted embarrassment—but still more 
was she astonished at her own stupidity, in never having discovered 
Christian’s awkwardness before. 

“ Ah, well,” returned Langdale, rather enjoying her blushes, 
which the bright firelight clearly revealed, “where there is 
so much uncertainty, I should rest pretty sure that one heart 
remains untouched.” But the latter part of this speech must 
have been uttered solely for his own gratification, Nina having 
sought refuge with her mother, whom she now helped to clear 
away the cooking utensils. And as the room was by this time 
vacated by all save the family, after a few further words with his 
host, Langdale also retired for the night. 
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Cuapter II, 
UNDER A CHARM. 


“Tuen I will paint you going to church,” said Langdale, “if you 
would like it best. Just take this book in your hand, anda rosary 
would come in exceedingly well.” 

“No, no—not that!” exclaimed Nina in a low voice, for she 
belonged to the Swiss Reformed Church, and held very decided 
tenets of her own for one so young. 

She was standing in the garden behind the house, upon her 
head a large old-fashioned black beaver bonnet, showing a lining 
of pale yellow-green plush, with black ostrich feathers sweeping 
round it; over her shoulders a small black silk shawl, edged with 
a gold border, and crossed on the bosom, where a bunch of 
Edelweiss contrasted its velvety whiteness. Long gold earrings 
and antique rings completed the picture, which was truly a 
charming one for the eyes of any artist to rest upon. 

So thought Nevil Langdale, and congratulated himself upon 
having obtained a model after his own heart. He had not only 
persuaded Nina to stand for him, but she had coaxed her mother 
into lending her some of those wonderful family heirlooms, more 
than a century old, in which she was now attired. 

This was already the fourth sitting, and Nina, having conquered 
her first shyness in regard to the Englishman, had at length 
begun to rank him among the number of her friends. There was, 
however, a fascination in Langdale’s superiority to these, that gave 
him unlimited sway over the simple girl’s still unformed mind, 
and that made it perilous, had she but known it, to permit him to 
stand even on the footing of a friend. 

It was one of those intensely brilliant days, common during 
summer in the Engadine. Every mountain and glacier stands 
out sharp and clear; the deep blue of the sky is reflected in the 
greener blue of the lakes, where the surrounding pines throw 
shadows of a delicate green, and over the surface of which 
myriads of parti-coloured insects disport themselves in the sun. 
Clematis, primulas, saxifrages and lilies make the grey rocks look 
gay with colour; while the turf is strewn with flowers, and 
studded with clusters of the lovely Alpine forget-me-nots. These, 
alas, will soon have to perish by the scythe, for the haymakers 
are hard at work, and the sweet scent of the new-cut hay is 
wafted to Nina by the breeze, so that she almost feels guilty 
in standing idly here, while the rest are all toiling in the hot sun. 

“No,” she is saying in answer to a question from Langdale— 
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“no, I was never farther than Chur in my life, and I don’t think 
I ever wished it. I love my home so well, the village and the 
mountains, and the clear refreshing air. Everything is beautiful 
here, no other place could ever be the same to me as my own dear 
Engadine.” 

“Just throw the head back the least bit in the world, and look 
straight before you, please. I wonder what you would think of 
my English home, Nina,” he continued in the soft winning voice, 
which vibrated like music in the girl’s untutored ears. “My 
parents live in a village as quiet as yours, with a little church 
not unlike the one we see close at hand, where my father is 
the pastor. But the whole place is like one beautiful garden : 
instead of these snow-capped mountains, we have fine old trees 
such as you can hardly even picture, Nina; and hop grounds 
where the green hops are hanging in tendrils all over the poles; 
and pasture-lands, with the ripe corn moved by every breeze like 
the waves of the ocean—the vast ocean of which also you can form 
no conception, Nina. How astonished you would be to see the 


“Christian tells me——” she began timidly, and then stopped, 
regretting the mention of her lover’s name; for though she could 
not at this moment perceive the effect of her words, she had 
noticed latterly that Langdale’s brow invariably clouded when she 
spoke of Christian. She could not divine the reason of his 
frown, but she guessed that some cause for mutual dislike 
must exist, between the polished gentleman and the rough, 
uncultivated guide. For had not Christian, before he went away 
three days ago, expressed his decided disapproval of her standing 
to be painted by the artist? She had tried her usual plan of 
laughing at his serious way of taking everything ; but somehow 
his parting words had left her with a feeling of vague uneasiness. 

“Well,” said Langdale, observing her hesitation, “let us hear 
what the guide says.” 

“Only,” she continued, “ that sometimes when he has climbed 
to a great height, the mountains here remind him of the sea as it 
looks in a storm. The snow, he says, is like the foam, rising—oh, 
ever so high!” 

“Christian’s simile is a tolerably correct one. A storm at 
sea is a grand sight—though Heaven forbid we should be exposed 
to it! You knowI must cross the Channel, Nina, before I can 
get back to-that little village we were speaking of just now.” 

“Do you always live there ?” she asked. 


“ Well, no—not always. Iam very often in London—you have 
heard of London ? ” 
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“Yes—and will you have to go back soon?” she questioned 
hurriedly, moving her head at once to look at him, and forgetting 
in her sudden fear all about the portrait. 

“ Not until I have finished this,” he answered with a reassuring 
smile, and pointing to the canvas on his easel. 

“Ah! I forgot,” she murmured apologetically, turning from 
pale to crimson as she again went into position. 

“T almost fancy you will be tired of me before then,” he 
observed carelessly —* for I must still have several sittings before 
my picture can at all do justice to its fair original. Let me see— 
perhaps by the time. the cherries are ripe on this tree 2 

“Why, it never even flowers,” interrupted Nina with a smile, 
having recovered her composure—only, perhaps she was a trifle 
paler, since the red had faded from her cheek. 

“No cherries,” laughed Langdale, “and not even a blossom! 
Well, your Engadine is a bleak and barren country, say what you 
will of its beauties.” 

He said this in a merry, challenging way: he wanted to see 
Nina look happy again after that little ebullition of feeling, 
which had sent his own spirits up with such marvellous rapidity. 
And it seemed that he had actually imparted to her something 
of his joyous mood, for her enchanting smile repaid him, as with 
her hazel eyes still fixed on the blue mountains beyond—“ Can 
all the cherries make up for colour like that?” she asked. ‘“ You 
say there are no such mountains in England; is the sky then so 
blue as ours, to make everything light and clear? and are the 
lakes so green ?” 

“ Our sky is more often grey,” Langdale was obliged to admit ; 
“and as for Father Thames—the river which flows through 
London,” he explained—“ why he’s generally murky and some- 
times quite black.” 

“ Like our Lago Nero,” exclaimed the girl. “And then,” she 
continued triumphantly, “where will you find such air? It is 
like the breath from the glacier, it gives life, health, content- 
ment. You have no glaciers:—how can you enjoy life ?” 

“Tf glaciers are to constitute the chief attraction in life, then I 
must confess myself beaten!” was the artist’s laughing rejoinder. 
“ Nevertheless, I will maintain that we have much left to make 
life worth living, even in England. You must come over there 
some day and judge for yourself.” 

But Nina only smiled, blushed, and shook her head. If he had 
proposed to her a journey up to the moon, she would have 


thought it only a little less practicable than that she should ever 
visit England, 
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Carter IIT. 
“LEBE WOHL—AUF WIEDERSEHEN.” 


Some weeks had passed away and the summer was at its height— 
a rich, full'and glorious summer—had there ever been one like it 
before? Nina felt convinced there had not. 

Preparations were almost completed for the long Arctic-like 
winter, which must ere long ensue; for already early snow had 
fallen, and the sun was fast losing his power. 

Meanwhile a great change had been creeping over Nina. Ob- 
viously paler and thinner, her large eyes looked out softly pensive 
from beneath her auburn tresses, and she wore a listless and 
abstracted air. Yet when Langdale was present, this lassitude 
was often exchanged for a restless gaiety, more truly pathetic than 
any display of the melancholy which was consuming her, 

Her mother attributed these fits of dejection to Christian’s fre- 
quent and prolonged absences, due to various engagements; and 
besides, she believed the foolish fellow worried the poor girl with 
his unreasonable jealousy of the English gentleman. 

Perhaps Langdale had never lingered so unconsciously long over 
a small picture, as he did over his study of the pretty Engadinerin ; 
moreover, it is certain that he had never before so thoroughly 
enjoyed his work. He found it acted like an inspiration, merely 
to take a glance at the delicate oval face, with its wonderful hazel 
eyes, and sweet sensitive mouth, that ofttimes quivered beneath 
his gaze, as if the soul were being stirred by some hidden feeling 
lately ushered into life. 

The days appeared to have flown to both artist and model, and 
now the last sitting was taking place. Nina knew that it was 
the last—which perhaps accounted for her drooping attitude, so 
that Langdale had often to ask her to throw back her head, and to 
raise her eyes from the ground. 

He himself felt sorely out of humour to-day, for he had just 
received letters from England, requesting his speedy return; and 
the idea of being forced to leave S—— was thoroughly distasteful 
to him. He had been nearly forgetting that his sojourn there 
must inevitably come to an end; and now, it seemed almost 
impossible to part from Nina without bringing matters to a crisis 
in one way or another. 

It was true ‘that not a word of love had been spoken between 
them; but was not each continually reading the story in the 
other’s eyes, until there seemed nothing else in the world left them 
to say, or at all worth the saying ? 
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If he had only known how it was toend, Langdale told himself, 
he would never have remained here so long; and then, like all 
weak people, he took to blaming the adverse fate which had guided 
him thither, instead of justly imputing the sequel to his own 
deficiency in a firm and manly will. 

He had fallen headlong in love, and he was truly miserable in 
consequence. Nina must be told of the unlucky tidings he had 
received—the sooner the better; but while he dreaded the effect 
of his disclosure, he was at the same time eagerly surmising in 
what way she would be moved by it. 

“Why so sad to-day, Nina?” he ventured to ask her, after a 
prolonged silence, during which he was mentally grappling with 
more than one knotty point. 

The girl started at hearing his voice, which broke in upon 


her reverie, and as if uncertain how to reply, murmured 
confusedly : 


“They are saying in the village that mother has done very 
wrong to let me be painted—they say my face will be sold for 
money...” 

She ceased, blushing crimson—partly from vexation at having 
in her embarrassment made a random speech, and repeated the 
foolish gossip with which she had never meant to trouble 


Langdale. 

“You must not mind what they say in the village,” he returned 
consolingly. “If it will content thee, Ninachen, I will promise 
never to part with thy portrait. And now,” he continued, “I 
cannot improve it further. Another touch, and I might unhappily 
lose all that I have been striving to obtain: a certain expression 
which lends to the picture its greatest charm—though it could 
never, under any circumstances, do thee proper justice, Nina. 
Come here and look at it.” 

Then as she came in obedience to his summons and stood in 
silence by his side, he went on: “I have not yet thanked you for 
your services, Nina, and must now do so at once. I am about to 
leave you very shortly—I have been recalled home.” 

He had intended breaking the news gently to her, but he was 
hurried on by his own pent-up emotion, which impelled him to 
be brief. 

“T am obliged to start for England to-morrow morning early,” 
he pursued, without looking at her. “I regret leaving S——, 
where I have spent so many delightful weeks—and I am sorry to 
say good-bye to thee, Nina.” 

But the girl, as though she heard him not, was clutching at 
the easel near her for support, with a countenance deadly white 
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and eyes dilated like those of a stricken deer; trembling exces- 
sively, so that she would have fallen, had not Langdale, horrified 
to perceive the effect of his communication, sprung from his seat 
and quickly caught her in his arms. 

“Nina!” he ejaculated passionately, “ my precious one! What 
can I say to comfort thee ? ” 

Then, as her agitation relieved itself in a flood of tears : “I have 
been so miserable,” she sobbed. “Ah, you will not leave me! 
Say you will not leave me!” in that innocent pleading voice, which 
fairly went to Langdale’s heart. 

“And what of Christian? ” he interrogated gently—partly to 
gain time, and partly because he was curious to see, if at*being 
thus reminded of her absent lover,.she would withdraw herself 
from his supporting arm, and stand aloof, perchance, in injured 
dignity. : 

But, no! all her deep compassion for Christian could not shake 
the deeper intensity of this new-born and all-powerful love. 

“He is nothing to me,” she murmured, still weeping wildly in 
an utter abandonment of grief. 

When Langdale heard her thus renounce her native sweetheart 
of long standing in favour of himself, carried away by the transport 
of the moment, he registered a vow on the spot that he would 
break off an engagement formed before leaving England, and 
come back to claim his lovely Engadine bride. 

Still clasping her to his breast, he whispered soothing words in 
her ear ; assuring her repeatedly that though he was now obliged 
to leave her, he would be with her again in the spring—the joyful, 
mysterious, beautiful spring. 

“And then, my darling. . .” and his voice sank deep and low 
as he described all that should ensue upon that happy meeting ; 
and asked her if she could ever consent to quit her beloved 
Engadine for his sake. 

The girl’s tears had ceased to flow, and she grew gradually 
calmer. “I am not worthy,” was her constant refrain, until 
Langdale lulled such fears to rest by fervent declarations of 
enduring love. 

“T have nothing—not even a ring—to give thee, my Nina.” 
And for the first time he regretted that he never wore one, having 
always affected a contempt for jewellery as a man’s personal adorn- 
ment. ‘“ Yet see here,” opening his folio and taking out a small 
sketch of his Kentish village home, one of those picturesquely 
idyllic spots in which our rural England abounds ; “ keep this,” 
he said, “as a pledge of my return. It is my home—and will one 
day be yours.” 
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“ And I,” she averred with tender solemnity—‘I will give thee 
my prayers, by night and by day.” 

So they plighted their troth, unwitnessed by mortal eye; the 
sun was fast sinking in the west, and the lovers knew that their 
short hour in Elysium had already expired. It was not likely 
they would have another opportunity of seeing each other alone, 
and a farewell—too sad on Nina’s part to find any outward expres- 
sion—now took place between them. But before they parted, 
Langdale had enjoined the most urgent secresy ; and the weeping 
girl, trusting implicitly in the man whom she loved with all the 


fervour of a pure and ardent nature, had readily submitted to his 
behest, 


Carter IV, 
REJECTED, 


A PERSISTENT drizzle was falling when early on the following 
morning Nevil Langdale departed from S . 

Very pale, though outwardly calm, Nina stood with her parents 
at the house-door, watching the Hinspdnner roll away wherein 
sat the painter, until it disappeared round a corner of the road, 
and he was lost to her gaze. 

“Come, child,” said her mother somewhat sharply, as she re- 
turned to her interrupted occupation within doors, “ these English 
are generous enough with their money, but thy spinning hath 
suffered of late through the picture. And then the trouble of 
cooking for such a fine gentleman! Ach! endlich! Thank 
Heaven he’s gone! Some one else will be glad too!” she added 
in an undertone, doubtless referring to Christian. 

None suspected all that Nina underwent on that memorable 
day, as the long weary hours crept on; each bringing with it 
that desolate sense of emptiness which must ever grow more 
empty as Time teaches us to realise the magnitude of our loss. 

Late in the afternoon, when she found a respite from her duties, 
Nina wandered down the garden, and heedless of the rain, 
remained contemplating the spot which had grown so hallowed 
—where she had so often stood as model for Nevil Langdale. 

Yet even here it looked chill and comfortless enough to-day, 
for hill-side and mountain-top were obscured by mist, and only 
faint dashes of colour glimmered through the rainfall. Butif any 
voice of solace could penetrate the gloom of an atmosphere 
like this, it was undoubtedly that of the little bird which 
sings with such low yet vivid sweetness, deep down in every 
true heart that is capable of loving. 
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Nina was on her way back to the house, when she heard her 
name called, in accents which she recognised as those of Christian. 

His fine features wore a disturbed expression, he looked pale, 
even through his bronze, and his voice trembled with emotion, as 
he begged her to wait a few minutes and listen to what he 
had to say. 

Nina had not seen him for so long, she was struck by his 
altered appearance ; as their old friendship was borne back upon 
her, and all his patient though rarely expressed devotion, she 
wondered vaguely if his agitation could relate to herself; for she 
knew that, being unembarrassed by family ties, he had always 
made her his first consideration. She glanced into his troubled 
brown eyes, which were anxious, inquiring, like those of a faithful 
dog, and she trembled with apprehension of that which he had 
come to tell her. 

“ What is it, Christian?” she asked. 

Then he said that he wished to bid her good-bye before he set 
out on the longest and most dangerous expedition in the district ; 
the last one this year, for it was already late in the season. 

“T felt as if I must see you again,” he continued pleadingly, 
“for I cannot remain any longer in this state of doubt. I have 
waited until all my patience is gone, and I could not let another 
day pass until I had heard the truth. ... It is not, Nina, that 
you are ignorant of how matters stand with me; you have known 
it for years. And now, I do not wish to hurry you, but oh, dear 
heart, just a word—one little word—to keep me from despair! It 
seems as if there were a chasm opening at my feet, and as if I 
must fall down, down, into its blackest depths. Your hand alone, 
dear, can hold me steady, your voice alone can free me from this 
dreadful presentiment. ... And you, yourself, Nina, I firmly 
believe, will be safer, and in the end happier, if you are in my 
keeping. Only trust to me and, surely, my great love will teach 
me how to become worthy of such a treasure. I cannot talk 
much about these things—they are too deep, too solemn. But I 
simply ask for a little hope—something to live upon until I come 
back—something to think of when on the far-off glacier, and in the 
lonely snow region. Speak to me, Nina—my precious one!—my 
glacier-flower !” 

“T cannot, Christian—I cannot,” Nina cried at length, her 
eyes filling with tears, and every fibre stirred within her. 
“You do not understand what you ask: it is not your fault, nor 
is if mine—but you must never talk to me like this again. I 
cannot tell you why, Christian—only that it is not right, and I 
must not listen to you—no, never again!” 
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She kept repeating broken sentences of this kind, without 
daring to enter into any explanation ; for after having promised 
Langdale that their engagement should be kept a secret, how 
could she break her word? Yet all the womanly compassion in 
her was aroused, as placing her hand on Christian’s, which lay 
passive and inert on the broken wall— “Christian,” she ex- 
claimed, while a burning blush suddenly mantled her beautiful 
face— dear friend, there has a thing come over me which is 
stronger than I; something which forces me to tell you that I 
can never be your Nina, and which bids me entreat you to try and 
forget me. Ah, yes, it will be far wiser to forget me: I was 
never half worthy of you, Christian. Itis too late,” she-murmured 
sadly— alas, Christian, it is too late!” 

Meanwhile the guide stood as if transfixed, gazing blankly into 
empty space, with a countenance out of which all semblance of 
life had departed. . 

Struck by his motionless attitude and changed expression, Nina 
began incoherently to entreat his forgiveness for anything she 
might have said to wound him. But he only turned away from 
her, groaning heavily. 

Then with a sudden impulse he caught hold of Nina’s hand, 
and, raising it to his lips, pressed thereon one long passionate kiss, 
so fierce that it seemed as if it must leave an indelible mark. 

“ How cold is this little hand!” he cried hoarsely—* how tired 
and pale is the little face! Go in and pray, Nina!—go in and 
pray!” 

At once he released her hand, and the next instant he was 
gone. 

The poor girl’s nerves were already so highly wrought, that over- 
powered by Christian’s unwonted vehemence, he had no sooner 
left her than she forthwith burst into a passion of tears. She 
sought refuge in the house, where, reaching her own humble 
chamber and falling on her knees, she sobbed out disjointed 
petitions for her affianced lover, as well as for her rejected suitor 
—the two human beings with whom her fate had become so closely 
interwoven. 

And Christian meanwhile went on his way well-nigh despairing. 
How could he tell his darling that he had that very morning 
encountered her high-born lover in Pontresina, and that words 
had passed between them which he would now give his life to 
recall? How should he possibly guess that the girl’s feelings had 
become so seriously involved, as something in her manner and 
speech had just disclosed to him? The village gossips were right 
after all, when they warned him not to leave Nina for such long 
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intervals, and prophesied that no good could come of these 
frequent sittings for her portrait. Even his own growing jealousy, 
which he had vainly endeavoured to subdue, he now interpreted 
as @ providential warning, through the neglect of which he had 
lost all that was precious to him on earth. 

But still more distracting to the simple-hearted fellow was the 
fear lest any foolish remark of his should prove the means of 
destroying that chance of happiness, which he was ready to stake 
his own to procure, for the maiden he loved. 


CHAPTER VY. 
UNSHAKEN TRUST. 


Curist1AN had not overstated the truth when he hinted at the 
danger attendant on his last expedition of the year. The weather 
continued unsettled; but the Englishman, whom he was still 
engaged to accompany, with characteristic recklessness had 
determined to achieve the ascent of the Piz B as a final 
triumph, before he returned, covered with glory, to his native land. 

Only one guide returned to tell the mournful result—but he 
was not Christian Maas. 

The first part of the ascent had been made without any note- 
worthy incidents ; but during the latter part a mist came on, and 
they lost their way. Aware of the hazard thus incurred, they 
were moving very cautiously, all roped together, when they heard 
a noise like rushing water, and saw a mass of snow moving down 
towards them—which proved to be an avalanche. 

They were all carried away by it, and the narrator soon found 
himself at the bottom of a crevasse, the rope broken, and his 
comrades disappeared. He then managed with great difficulty to 
climb to the brink of the crevasse, Straining his eyes in vain, he 
shouted many times, but without receiving the faintest reply. 
There was naught to be seen around but snow—and he came to 
the heartrending conclusion that his companions must have been 
swept down some abyss, where they had doubtless perished. 

This was all that Nina could hear of her lover’s death; the rest 
was a blank, and would ever remain a blank. But often during 
the long wintry days that followed, did she vividly picture the 
fearful disaster by which he had met his end; and ever in her 
mind’s eye arose the image of Christian, bold and unflinching, re- 
signed even in the last dread extremity, but always with those 
wild, reproachful eyes, which haunted her continually and _ filled 
her with remorse, 
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Then as the weary winter drew to a close, the days lengthened, 
and the intense cold relaxed in severity, happier thoughts gained 
dominion over these distressing recollections, which they suc- 
ceeded in partially expelling. 

The sweet spring-time, though of late arrival, and lacking many 
of those attributes with which we, of more genial climate, are 
wont to associate the season, brought incomparable satisfaction 
to the inhabitants of this inclement region. 

Meanwhile Nina waited—still she waited; at first patiently, 
hoping and believing that she waited not in vain, for the return of 
him whose presence would bring life, with a renewal of all bright 
and youthful things. 

But as the days sped away, beginning in brightness and ending 
in gloom—protracted disappointment began to do its work, and 
the gnawing agony of suspense soon took possession of her. 

Then spring merged into summer. The Bergamasque sheep 
went up to their summer pastures, attended by the picturesque 
shepherd in his tattered sheep-skin cloak and sombrero-like hat. 
The bright azure of the sky was repeated in thick clusters of 
forget-me-nots which, with a variety of wild flowers, studded the 
turf on every side, Everything was gay, happy and rejoicing ; so 
poor Nina thought—excepting her own sad heart, which could 
never know content again save through the return of her lover. 

All noted her changed appearance and altered bearing, but they 
believed that it was Christian for whom she yet mourned; and 
while the village crones shook their heads, and prophesied that 
the girl would not be long in following her sweetheart, they 
highly extolled the fidelity that she evinced by this prolonged 
grief at his death. They had already forgotten the English 
painter, and no one would have believed that he was the one for 
whose sake Nina was fading away. 

Poor little glacier-flower! must thou indeed be torn from thy 
native soil before thou canst recover rest and peace ? 

Yes; Nina was actually to journey to England—under very 
different auspices from those under which she had hoped to go 
thither ; but still the fact remained, that it was Nevil Langdale’s 
home, and that she might confidently look forward to meeting him 
there. Consequently, when Miss Planta—the daughter of one of 
the oldest aristocratic families in the Engadine—having heard of 
Nina’s misfortune, offered to take her as her maid to London, 
where she was about to spend some months, the girl eagerly 
accepted the post and welcomed the prospect with delight. 

In London, where he had told her he so often passed weeks 
together—surely, she should see him there. ‘She would be ever 
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on the watch, and, of course, would recognise him at a glance. 
And he—why, doubtless, he would find her out: even in a crowd 
he would be impelled to return her gaze—and then? Ah, the 
ecstasy of that recognition ! 

But even should they not have the good fortune to encounter 
each other thus, she could always make inquiries concerning 
Nevil Langdale, the great and clever painter—every one would 
know him there, in his own metropolis. 

So the maiden comforted herself, and grew so comparatively 
cheerful that her mother ceased to bewail their approaching 
separation, believing that this visit to England was the very 
change needed to restore her child to health, after the sorrow she 
had so recently undergone. And besides, Nina would escape their 


terrible winter, which, in her fragile state, she was ill-fitted to 
endure. 








Cuapter VI. 
AT REST. 


Lonpon was indeed bewildering to the unsophisticated Nina, who, 
knowing nothing of its size, had so confidently anticipated to 
find her lover there. Its immensity was simply appalling to eyes 
in whose limited vision unpretending Chur, with its small cathe- 
dral and old saint-legends, had appeared a town of most dignified 
dimensions. 

In these crowded, bustling thoroughfares—where every one 
looked so intent, and seemed in such a perpetual hurry, so dif- 
ferent to the calm, leisurely movements which marked the ease- 
loving Engadiner—there was something terrible to Nina. As 
each day passed, her hopes grew fainter and fainter; for she felt 
that to meet the painter here, would be truly little less than a 
miracle. 

Still, whenever she accompanied Miss Planta to the Park, the 
shops, or sometimes the Opera—for she was treated by her 
mistress more as a confidential companion than as a maid—she 
was always on the alert: so that her senses became pain- 
fully sharpened and her nerves overwrought by the constant 
strain. 

Often she would trace a fancied resemblance to Langdale in the 
swinging gait or Saxon lineaments of some distant pedestrian, and 
her heart would beat with wild expectancy; only to discover, 
as he approached, that imagination had allured her into fresh 
disappointment. 


She could not be persuaded to exchange her homespun for any 
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more seasonable or more fashionable costume ; for was it not the 
homely garb in which Langdale had first seen and loved her? 
And would he not recognise her in this, when, were she differently 
attired, he might probably pass her in the crowd ? But still she 
never saw him—never even heard his name mentioned; until 
she began to wonder, almost resentfully, how the world could 
possibly continue apparently so long oblivious of the existence of 
such a man. 

One incident did occur to assure Nina that the painter actually 
remained in the land of the living. Miss Planta took her once to 
the Royal Academy Exhibition ; and what should she discover 
there, among the bewildering multitude of pictures with which 
the walls were covered, but her own portrait! It was in one 
of the largest galleries, but hung—oh, so high, that it was a 
wonder she ever spied it out. Nina thought that hardly any one 
even seemed to notice it, and her indignation knew no bounds; 
not because it was her portrait, but because Langdale’s work 
should meet with so little appreciation in his own country. 

So the summer passed away. Ah, what a contrast to the last 
one, spent in her own happy Engadine, surrounded only by those 
she loved—and above all, with him. The prolonged suspense 
and growing hopelessness were fast undermining an already 
enfeebled constitution. 

Her kind young mistress lamented over the obviously failing 
health of her favourite, while she secretly marvelled that a girl 
so young and so strikingly pretty should not have consoled herself 
ere now for the death of her first love. 

One day in autumn, Nina surprised her mistress by asking for 
. a holiday, which, however—as she by this time spoke English 
tolerably well, and had become acquainted to some extent with 
the topography of London—was readily granted. Whereupon 
Nina set out, carrying with her only Langdale’s sketch, on foot 
to Kent. 

This was her last desperate venture. She was afraid of the 
railways, and ignorant of other means of conveyance; therefore 
nothing remained but to walk the distance. She had been ac- 
customed to ramble for miles in her own bracing mountain air: 
and she fancied that Beechdale could not be very far from London, 
as Langdale had told her he went backwards and forwards so 
often. 

By making numerous inquiries she found herself at last on the 
right road, bound for the fertile valley of the Medway, though 
with naught to guide her, save the address scribbled by Langdale 
on the back of his water-colour sketch. 
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Then as she left London behind her, and entered regions which 

became unmistakably rural, her heart grew lighter within her, 
and she got over the ground with considerable facility. Her 
mind was filled with the absorbing expectation of being again 
with her lover: once more to see his handsome face, to hear his 
winning voice, to receive his astonished but delighted welcome, 
and evermore to be safe under the shelter of his protecting love. 
The very thought of such supreme bliss was too overpowering for 
mortal conception; and her nerves thrilled and limbs trembled, 
as she realised that every step was bringing her nearer to Lang- 
dale. In this way, sustained by excitement, she walked for 
several hours without feeling either hunger or fatigue. 

But as evening advanced, and the sun sank lower and lower, 
the mysterious melancholy of autumn, together with a sudden 
access of exhaustion, conspired to depress her spirits and to 
slacken her pace. 

The road was now less frequented by vehicles and pedestrians, 
and at times she pursued her way quite alone. 

The sear and yellow leaves which kept falling from the trees, 
the chill northern blast which swept them in rustling heaps along 
the highway, all spoke of unutterable sadness, of inevitable decay ; 
and the girl, susceptible to every outward impression, shivered 
with a dread of she knew not what. Her weariness and languor 
were increasing at every step, and she soon became aware that, 
unable to walk any farther that day, her next move must be to 
procure food and shelter for the night. She resolved to ask for 
these at the nearest village, the lights of which she could already 
discern at a short distance. 

Arrived there, she stopped at the first cottage, and inquired if 
there were an inn in the neighbourhood. 

The good wife, who opened the door, replied in the affirmative, 
but added that it was a rough noisy tavern, no place for a respect- 
able woman, ‘Then, evidently touched by the girl’s pale face and 
wasted figure, she offered Nina a bed in her own small dwelling, 
which proposal was most thankfully accepted. 

After partaking of bread-and-milk, a refreshment sorely 
needed, Nina retired to the tiny attic allotted her, where, utterly 
exhausted both in mind and body, she soon fell into a heavy sleep. 

She was awakened at dawn by the cock-crow, and rose at once, 
feeling little refreshed, yet anxious to be once more on her way. 

When she descended to the kitchen, she found every one was 
already astir; and after a few words with the kind cottager’s 
wife, who refused to take any payment for her hospitality, Nina 
again set out to walk the remainder of her journey. 
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The sky was still overcast, and its dull, leaden hue foretold a 
heavy rain. This morning her progress was necessarily slower, 
her aching limbs apprising her that they were incapable of making 
much further exertion, until she actually began to fear lest after 
all she should become too weak and tired to reach Beechdale. 

Sometimes she examined with a faint gleam of interest the 
chalk hills which were now common, the winding river, and the 
towns and villages which skirt its banks. 

She had hitherto met only with kindness and civility; but 
now, after she had perseveringly plodded some distance, and was 
forced to demand of a passing carter how far it yet was, and the 
nearest way to Beechdale, the man rudely mimicked her foreign 
accent, and, pointing to a milestone by the road-side, informed her 
jocosely, “That would answer one question,” and as to the other, 
“She must just keep straight ahead.” 

Inexpressibly relieved to find that she had only four additional 
miles to accomplish, Nina was wholly indifferent to his ridicule, 
and whereas before consulting the milestone she had been on the 
point of sobbing hysterically, her spirits now revived within her, 
and she stepped forth with a sudden return of strength and hope. 
If she were but once more with Langdale, she believed all her 
troubles would be over. 

The rally, however, was merely a temporary one ; and her pace 
again flagging, the day was already advanced before she neared 
her destination. 

At length she could distinguish the grey church tower, the 
identity of which, upon referring to her sketch, she recognised at 
once. Yes, there it stood, close to the waters of the Medway ; 
and also the wood behind, which, now bare and leafless, had been 
painted by Langdale rich in luxuriant summer foliage. 

How her heart beat as, with faltering footstep and fast-ebbing 
courage, she approached that longed-for goal; and lo! just as she 
entered the churchyard, through which it seemed she must pass 
before reaching the village, a momentary glimmer from the 
hidden sun broke through the leaden-coloured sky, as if, she 
thought, to welcome her to Nevil Langdale’s home. 

Then, as a still more auspicious omen, the joy-bells suddenly 
rang out. Wild, clear, and jubilant, it seemed as if they strove 
to drown the world’s discordant sadness in their harmonious 
clang. 

The church doors were next opened by a stooping, white-haired 
old sexton; a sound of voices was heard; and Nina quickly 
glided behind a huge marble cross, which stood removed from the 
centre pathway. 
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It dawned upon her that this must be a wedding; and her first 
thought was, that Langdale might be one of the guests. She 
could not meet him in the midst of a gay company in her present 
travel-stained condition; she would seek him when the wedding 
was over, and when he should be quite alone. So she hid herself, 
and waited for the procession to issue forth. 

Here they come! First, the school-children, who are strewing 
flowers in the way. It is a grand wedding, this! And, see, there 
is the bride! Nina’s eyes rest upon her as, fair, young, tall and 
stately, she steps forth on her bridegroom’s arm, a happy smile 
irradiating her blushing countenance—a lovelier vision, Nina 
thinks, than it has ever been her lot to witness before. 

But the bridegroom, how looks he? Oh, merciful Heaven, 
support her now! See how she starts, as her eyes rivet them- 
selyes upon that well-known face, which is likewise smiling as if 
with glad content. One long burning gaze, a faint cry, which 
happily is not heard amid the merry din, then she falls softly, 
gently, among the withered leaves, down on the grave behind the 
large white cross, of whose proximity she is still dimly conscious. 
Ay, let her lie there, beneath the shadow of the cross; what 
other resting-place could she find, in this last agonising extremity ? 
A single petition escapes from the lips of the prostrate unhappy 
one : “ Oh, my God, do Thou bless them—let them be happy ; but 
take me, merciful God, take me home to Thy rest.” 

Soon all have departed, even to the last straggling school- 
children ; and the rain which has kept off so long begins to fall 
in a steady downpour, soaking the yellow earth, the autumn leaves 
and the ancient mounds. 

“ By the way, Langdale,” whispered a poet friend who happened 
to be groomsman on the occasion, when they were left alone 
before the breakfast, “‘ what about the pretty little Engadinerin, 
whose portrait I admired so much, before it went to be ‘skied’ 
at the Academy ?” 

“Oh,” replied the painter half carelessly, “ her rustic admirer 
worked upon my feelings so powerfully, that I promised him never 
to see her again. Of course I suspected that directly I was gone 
his previous influence would reassert itself: ‘ out of sight out of 
mind,’ you know. I suppose they will be married ere now; but 
why talk of her to day?” And he changed the subject abruptly, 
a sudden pang revealing to him that he had not so entirely 
forgotten Nina as he had imagined to be the case. 

However, his passages with her belonged already to the silent 
past, and Langdale always made a point of living in the present 
alone. Without doubt, the girl must by this time be happily 
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married. It was quite absurd that her face should rise up in his 
memory at this moment, so clearly and distinctly vivid, as to shut 
out even that of his well-born bride—who was the daughter of a 
wealthy neighbouring squire. 

All went merrily, and it was not until the speeches were in full 
swing that an interruption occurred. 

The poet had just risen to return thanks for the bridesmaids, 
when one of the men-servants whispered in Langdale’s ear that 
Tim Bolton, the old sexton, was without, and insisted upon seeing 
him. Tim would not be quieted, added the man, until he had 
promised to deliver his message. 

With a gay laugh, and a few words of apology, Langdale excused 
himself for a moment, and hurried from the room. 

But arrived in the hall, one glance at the sexton was sufficient 
to send a thrill through his frame. Tim was holding in his hand 
a soaked pulpy piece of paper, which, in spite of the smeared 
colours, Langdale recognised at once as the sketch he had given 
Nina, to assure her of his return. 

“Eh, Master Nevil,” said the old man, who had known Langdale 
ever since his childhood, “I’m downright sorry to disturb you 
just now; but you see”—dropping his voice to an awestruck 
murmur—“ I found this bit of paper i’ the churchyard, wi’ yer 
own writing o’ the back. Eh, it’s a sad business this, Master 
Nevil, and I hardly like to tell it you.” 

“ Speak out at once, and let me know what you're driving at!” 
exclaimed Langdale vehemently, startled by Tim’s tragic manner. 

“ Well, then, sir, there’s a poor young lass, seemingly a furriner 
by her dress, that I found lying dead on your grandfather’s grave, 
sir, all drenched with the rain, and-—— 

“Hold!” ejaculated Langdale, staggering forward and catching 
at the old man’s arm—“ tell me no lies! She cannot be dead— 
she has fainted, perhaps... ” 

“Nay, nay, Master Nevil, the lass must have been dead well-nigh 
an hour. And now I see clearly the meaning of the winding- 
sheet that my old woman saw guttering down from the candle 
last night; we thought it a terrible sign for a wedding.” 

“Dead!” echoed Langdale, his face livid, and shaking in every 
limb. “Dead!” he reiterated. ‘ Quick, take me to her at once— 
we have no time to lose!” And, leaning on the sexton’s arm for 
support, he passed out of the gaily-decorated hall into the garden 
with its sodden paths and dripping boughs, and so on to Tim's 
tiny cottage near the church, whither the corpse had been 
carried. 


An old woman was sobbing aloud as she hovered about a humble 
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bed, upon which lay—white, meek, tranquil and motionless, her 
pure and delicate features spiritualised by death, the eyes closed, 
the small body already rigid—all that remained of the glacier- 
flower Nina, once an image of breathing loveliness ; her form was 
there, but the passionately-loving, tender and faithful soul had 
winged its flight to a far happier world. 

Her prayer had been answered, and she was at rest. 

Langdale drew near the bed, struck with fear and anguish 
beyond the power of words. He gazed in heart-wrung silence 
upon that exquisite face. Then—the old couple having retired at 
his mute bidding—he threw himself on his knees at the bedside, 
and burying his face in his hands, gave way to an overwhelming 
burst of remorse. 

Soon he was’ again living through that fatal farewell scene in 
the garden, behind the inn at S——. Once more he was listen- 
ing to Nina’s tender avowal, and soothing her anxious fears, 
having sworn that he loved her better than life itself. They were 
standing alone, with the lake, the hills, the pines and larches 
around them, and the blue vault overhead. Then the horn of the 
goat-herd resounded along the valley, and the moment of parting 
had arrived. 

The wretched Langdale started to his feet, with a sudden recol- 
lection of his actual surroundings, and of the duties that awaited 
him. For the last time he held the small white hand within his 
own—how cold and heavy! There fell upon it a burning tear! 
Alas! for his pitiful theories concerning woman’s faith! Alas! 
for the woman who had fallen a victim to their fallacy. 

* * * . * 

Every one observed that Nevil Langdale was a changed man 
after his marriage. His stately wife, however, soon became in- 
different to her husband’s vagaries; though even she was occa- 
sionally heard to express wonder at his morbid propensity for 
painting graveyard subjects. She never discovered that in a 
certain shady corner, which Langdale haunted, there was a mound 
surrounded by flowers, with a little cross at the head, and graven 
with the simple inscription: ‘ Nina.” 























Ports’ Pictures. 


Tue power of using words to paint a picture—the power of setting 
a scene, distinct as life, before the reader’s eye—this is a gift 
which varies greatly, according to the mind in which it springs. 
It is curious to consider the works of the great English poet- 
painters from this point of view. Infinite are their points of 
difference, in style, subject, and effect. From one we have a scene 
in black and white ; from another, a landscape dipped in all the 
colours of the sunset; from a third, perhaps a cunning sketch, 
called into being almost by a touch, yet sharp as life itself, we 
know not how. And the last of these are not the least delightful. 
Elaborate descriptive pictures, even when by master hands, are 
apt to lack effect. But there is often a peculiar charm about 
some little study, of no more substance than those with which 
Jane Eyre was wont to fill the pages of her sketch-book: “A 
glimpse of sea between two rocks; the rising moon, and a ship 
crossing its disk ; a group of reeds and water-flags, and a naiad’s 
head, crowned with lotus-flowers, rising out of them; an elf, 
sitting in a hedge-sparrow’s nest, under a wreath of hawthorn- 
bloom.” 

In the following paper we are going to glance at the peculiar 
characteristics of certain poet-painters. We shall be able, also, 
as we proceed, to note some of the points in which a painted 
picture differs from a picture drawn in words. 

We will begin with Wordsworth. 

Wordsworth, it is true, was not a poet-painter first of all. 
His peculiar power was of another kind. He loved with an 
immortal love the woods, the lakes, the mountains, and the starry 
heavens; but not alone for their external beauty; it was the 
mysterious life of things, the spirit that may be felt, but is not 
seen, that woke his inmost passion. His heart was haunted by 
the sounding cataract; his soul received into herself, in still 
communion, 


“The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


Nevertheless, although he was the poet of sensations rather than 
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of pictures, Wordsworth comes among the poet-painters, and very 
notably. Not by his long descriptions ; these, as a rule, though 
deep in feeling, impress no vivid image on the mind. But 
scattered up and down his works are passages, of few lines in 
length, which fill the eye at once with an abiding picture. Such, 
for example, is this little sketch, taken on a bright and sunny 
morning, after a night of rain and roaring wind : 


“On the moors 
The hare is running races in her mirth, 
And with her feet she from the plashy earth 
Raises a mist; that, glittering in the sun, 
Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run.” 


The running hare—the little cloud of shining mist—start up 
before the eye as if it saw them. It will be noticed that the scene 
is one of light and shade ; brilliant, but not needing colour. It is 
in such that we have Wordsworth at his best. He had graphic 
power in plenty, but no sense of colour. It would be impossible 
to find in all his works a picture in pure colour, such as are to be 
found in multitudes in the works of Shelley, and Keats, and 
Tennyson. The fact is, Wordsworth had no love of colour for 
itself; and this in so profound a lover of nature is very curious. 
Yellow, indeed, he uses frequently; but his love of yellow 
(saffron, gold and orange) is probably owing mainly to its bright- 
ness. His delight in his one colour—or rather lustre—is quite 
remarkable. Crimson and scarlet and purple—the passion of 
great colourists—he scarcely uses; his very sunsets are without 
them. But gleams of shining yellow rarely miss hiseye. Never 
has there been so great a poet of the twilight; and constantly in 
scenes of twilight he finds his favourite effect. He sees, at one 
time, half a village shining, arrayed in golden light, while the 
other half is veiled in shadow, and from among the darkened 
roofs the tall spire seems to mount like fire; at another time, he 
sees the ranging herds, clear in the liquid light, stand out along 
the mountain side : 


“And glittering antlers are descried, 
And gilded flocks appear.” 


Glittering antlers, gilded flocks—such are the high lights with 
which he loves to fill his pictures. No one who has studied 
Wordsworth will consider it at all an extravagant conjecture, 
that what first attracted him in Matthew’s epitaph was the fact 
that its letters glittered, and were of gold. His chosen flowers 
were yellow—and not “the golden host of daffodils” alone. 
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When he is leaving home—his “little nook of mountain-ground ” 
—it is on two yellow flowers that his last glance lingers : 


“Thou, like the morning in thy saffron coat, 
Bright gowan, and marsh-marigold, farewell!” 


And again, in the same poem: 


“Here, thronged with primroses, the steep rock’s breast 
Glittered at evening like a starry sky.” 


Perhaps the primrose was Wordsworth’s best-beloved of flowers ; 
but it may be doubted whether he ever loved it better than when, as 
in this exquisitely beautiful scene of evening, the dusk had robbed 
it even of its own faint tinge, and left it blanched and shining. 

In scenes in which no colour is required Wordsworth often has 
effects of faultless beauty. As a characteristic example we may 
take the little study in the last book of the ‘ Excursion’ : 


“In a deep pool we saw 
A two-fold image; on a grassy bank 
A snow-white ram, and in the crystal flood 
Another and the same! Most beautiful !— 
On the green turf, with his imperial front 
Shaggy and bold, and wreathed horns superb, 
The breathing creature stood; as beautiful 
Beneath him showed his shadowy counterpart. 
Each had his glowing mountains, each his sky, 
And each seemed centre of his own fair world.”* 


Shelley’s style is the reverse of Wordsworth’s. It is a style of 
glowing colour, but not often boldly graphic. Sometimes, indeed, 
Shelley not only colours, but draws also, like a master; as in the 
noble picture of the Hours, in the ‘Prometheus ’"—the wild-eyed 
charioteers, with bright hair streaming, leaning forward in their 
cars to lash their rainbow-winged and flying steeds. Sometimes, 
also, he has a little passing piece of imagery such as this: 


“Two sister-antelopes, 
By one fair dam, snow-white and swift as wind, 
Nursed among lilies near a brimming stream—” 


A little picture, half painted, half suggested, of an indescribable 
witchery of effect. Asa rule, however, Shelley cares far less for 
definite imagery than for effects of light and colour; effects vary- 


* The question naturally suggests itselfi—was Wordsworth colour-blind, 
at least in some degree? He was certainly sensitive to yellow chiefly ; 
next, perhaps, to blue; least of all, to crimson; and this is, we believe, 
the normal condition of the colour-blind. The question is an interesting 
one; but it is really one for experts, and to such we must be content to 
leave it. 
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ing through all the scale, from scenes of vast dim tracts “ robed 
in the lustrous gloom of leaden-coloured even ”—from wild waves 
lighted awfully 


“ By the last glare of day’s red agony, 
Which from a rent among the fiery clouds 
Burns far along the tempest-wrinkled deep ”— 


down to the light-dissolving star-showers of soft-breaking seas, 
or the green and golden fire of glowworms gleaming at twilight 
from the bells of lilies. 

But what chiefly separates Shelley’s pictures from those of 
other poets, is his amazingly fine sense of tenderness of colour. 
There is nothing equal to his work in this respect; nothing that 
glows like it, yet is so delicate. Some of his effects stand quite 
apart—alone in an unearthly beauty. Take the description of 
the mystic shell which Proteus gave to Asia: 


“See the pale azure fading into silver, 
Lining it with a soft yet glowing light; 
Looks it not like lulled music sleeping there ?” 


The secret of this sort of colouring, so rich, yet so etherial, 
belongs to Shelley only, among poet-painters. 
We will take one more of Shelley’s pictures; this time, a scene 


of sunrise. It will serve not only as an example of his style, but 
as an illustration of one of the points in which a poet’s picture 
may differ from a painter’s. 


““The point of one white star is quivering still 
Deep in the orange light of widening morn 
Beyond the purple mountains: through a chasm 
Of wind-divided mist the darker lake 
Reflects it. Now it wanes; it gleams again, 

As the waves fade, and as the burning threads 

Of woven cloud unravel in pale air. 

*Tis lost! and through yon peaks of cloud-like snow 
The roseate sunlight quivers.” 


Now if we consider this picture for a moment, we shall see that 
it is one which it is beyond the power of a painter to represent. 
A painter, strictly speaking, cannot paint a sunrise ; he can paint 
a single, momentary aspect of it, and no more. But a poet can 
depict it wholly; he can follow the rise, the progress, and the 
fulness of the imagery. A painter, in this instance, could depict 
the glittering planet, and the orange sky, the purple mountains, 
the mist, the dark lake, the reflected star; but he could do no 
more. His sunrise has no changes; it is fixed for ever. His 
mist can never drift and part; his Jake can never shine and fade ; 
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his glittering star can never wane, nor gleam again, nor die at last 
among the snowy peaks that redden with the morning. 

This, then, is the distinction. A poet’s picture can present a 
scene complete ; a painter’s can present a single aspect of it only. 
We will take another illustration. Here are the last lines of 
Keats’ Sonnet ‘ On a Picture of Leander’: 


“°Tis young Leander toiling to his death... 
O horrid dream! See how his body dips | 
Dead-heavy ; arms and shoulders gleam awhile; 
He’s gone; up-bubbles all his amorous breath!” 


It is clear that the picture on which these lines are written 
could have had no real existence; it is a picture of the mind—a 
poet’s picture. The dipping body and the gleaming shoulders 
might, indeed, be painted; but not on the same canvas as the 
vacant waters and the bubbling breath. 

We will here note another point in which a poet’s picture may 
exceed the limit of a painter’s. Painting has no power, as 
language has, of suggesting the effect of scents and sounds; it 
appeals to the eye only. But the impression of a scene of nature 
on the mind is often far less owing to the sense of sight than to 
the breath of some faint perfume in the air, or to the presence, 
rather fel than heard, of some soft murmuring sound. A 
painted picture cannot render these. It cannot render, in a 
scene of Autumn, “The moist rich smell of the rotting leaves ;” 
a line which seems to breathe across the mind a sense of the dank 
days and dying flowers. It cannot represent, in such a picture 
as that of Peona watching Endymion’s sleep in the mid-forest, 
the impression of loneliness and silence which is given by the 
words : 

“a, whispering blade 
Of grass, a wailful gnat, or a bee bustling 
Down in the blue-bells, or a wren light-rustling 
Among sere leaves and twigs, might all be heard.” 


A painter could present the imageries of this scene; but not 
those stilly forest-sounds which make the spirit of it. 

Keats must, on the whole, we think, be placed at the head 
of poet-painters. He had, in unapproached degree, the two 
essential gifts of a great artist—the sense of beauty, and the 
sense of colour. He is the greatest colourist in literature. His 
influence has been so great—the mere reflection of his style has 
so steeped in colour the work of later poets—that we are apt to 
forget that in this point he was emphatically the master of them 
all. Before him, there was nothing of that passionate delight in 
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colour, for its own sake—nothing even in the best of Chaucer or 
of Spenser—which can bear comparison for a moment with such 
a study, for example, as that of Lamia, the witch-serpent : 


“She was a gordian shape of dazzling hue, 
Vermilion-spotted, golden, green, and blue; 
Striped like a zebra, freckled like a pard, 
Eyed like a peacock, and all crimson-barred.” 


This is the style of “fine excess,” the art of “loading every 
rift with ore.” No poems in the language are so rich in coloured 
imageries as ‘Lamia,’ ‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’ and ‘ Hyperion.’ 
Keats, like all great colourists, loved crimson in his soul. It 
would not have been possible to him, as it was to Chaucer and to 
Wordsworth, to glut his passion on a daisy, rather than on “ the 
wealth of globed peonies.” He loved the lustrous bubbling of 
red wine—the glowing of the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked wings 
—the blood-red scutcheon blazoned in the panes. Imageries of 
crimson stand along his works like coloured lamps in the 
treasury of a king. 

Exuberance of colour was the gift of Keats to poetry. But in 
graphic power, besides, he was so great that it is difficult to 
find his equal. To match the pictures of ‘Hyperion’ we must 
turn to the ‘Inferno’; Hyperion glowing on his craggy ledge, 
regarding by the light of his own brilliance the Titans in the 
den, must be set beside the dragon Geryon wheeling in the 
gorge, or Farinata lifting his proud head out of his tomb of fire. 
To match the pictures of ‘The Eve of St. Agnes’ we must come 
forward to ‘CEnone’ and ‘ The Palace of Art’; and even here they 
are matched only in distinctness—not at all in charm. The 
surest mark of a born painter is the tendency to shun abstractions 
and to think in imageries; and of this tendency perhaps no 
poet ever really had so great a share as Keats. To a mind in 
which this tendency is strong, it is not enough to tell us, for 
example, that a night is “bitter chill”—chilness is an abstract 
notion ; it must have form and substance ; it must proceed to set 
before our eyes a series of vivid little frosty scenes : 


“‘The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 
The hare limped trembling through the frozen grass; 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold.” 


Scott was a poet of great graphic power. Let us try a piece 
of his description against a piece, as nearly like it as possible, of 
the work of Keats. Here, first, is Scott : 


“The corbels were carved grotesque and grim.” 
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“The carvéd angels, ever eager-eyed, 
Stared, where upon their heads the cornice rests, 
With hair blown back and wings put cross-wise on their breasts.” 


“Grotesque and grim” conveys a general impression, but no 
image; the reader is left to work out for himself the details of 
the piece of carving on the corbels. Keats sets the image itself 
before us, and we have only to regard it. 

The work of Keats—the transfiguring influence of his example 
on the world of poetry—is a subject which could not be 
adequately treated in less than the limits of a volume. Here, we 
are attempting no more than just to glance at the most marked 
characteristics of his style. To do this briefly, coldly, as the case 
requires, is very difficult. For there are certain readers, among 
whom we rank ourselves, who, in comparison with the poetry of 
form and colour, care little for the poetry of passion, and nothing 
for the poetry of thought; and to such readers Keats must 
always be the greatest poet, and ‘Hyperion’ the greatest poem, 
in the world. 

Tennyson holds the highest place among the disciples of Keats. 
In graphic power he is equal with his master ; in faculty of colour, 
not his equal, yet not much below him. But he is nothing like 
so great a poet. Not only have his pictures no pretence to match 
the mighty scale of the Hyperions and Infernos; they want 
also the deep poetic charm in which the finest work of Keats is 
“rich to intoxication.” Tennyson’s Sleeping Beauty, for example, 
is as vivid, as a picture, as the sleeping Adonis of Keats; but the 
Princess sleeps beneath “a silk star-broidered coverlid”—Adonis 


under a coverlid 
“ Gold-tinted like the peach, 
Or ripe October’s faded marigolds.” 


The difference in the painting of these two coverlids very fairly 
marks the difference between the gift of Tennyson and the gift 
of Keats; a difference not of drawing, nor of brilliance, but of 
glamour—of poetic charm. Whether it is a difference capable of 
analysis, or of logical expression, we need not care. It is sufficient 
for our purpose that it can be felt. 

Tennyson’s workmanship, besides, even at its best, is seldom 
quite free from the marks of labour. He achieves only by great 
care and pains what Keats achieves by instinct and at once. 
Vividness of drawing, variety of subject—these, we think, are the 
two points in which Tennyson is unexcelled. In range, indeed, 
he has no rival. He is the only poet who can depicf, with equal 
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ease, all things in nature, from the highest to the lowest. He 
can set before us Venus, as she stood on Ida, her light foot 
shining rosy-white among the violets, the glowing sunlights 
floating on her rounded form between the shadows of the vine- 
branches, her rosy, slender fingers drawing back 


“From her warm brows and bosom, her deep hair; 
Ambrosial, golden round her lucid throat 
And shoulder.” 


Or he can work out such a study as: 


“—a pasty, costly-made, 
Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay, 
Like fossils of the rock, with golden yolks 
Imbedded and injellied.” 


It is not every poet—certainly itis neither Wordsworth, Keats, 
nor Shelley—who can sit down to paint, with equal felicity, 
and seemingly with equal gusto, the Goddess of Love, and a 
game-pie. 

Such a study makes us marvel at the workmanship; but such 
is not the kind on which we love to dwell. And Tennyson’s best 
pictures ought not, in truth, to be compared with those of any 
other poet. Their excellence is not of the same kind. Yet what a 
gallery is his !—how many and how beautiful its scenes !—and how 
familiarly we know them. There is the lonely garden on which 
Mariana looked out from the windows of the moated grange, the 
flower-plots black with moss, the peaches falling from their rusty 
nails, the black sluice choked with water-weed, the solitary 
poplar, shaking its melancholy leaves. There is the vale of Ida, 
the vine-roofed, crocus-paven bower, where Paris is giving the 
apple to Venus, and (none is peeping from her cave behind the 
whispering pine. There are the arras of the Palace of Art, 
inwrought with scenes like life: St. Cecilia sleeping near her organ 
—Ganymede flying up to heaven among the eagle’s feathers— 
Europa, in her floating mantle, carried by the bull—King Arthur 
lying wounded in Avilion, among the weeping queens. There is 
Sir Bedivere, flinging the sparkling sword into the enchanted 
lake, and Vivian at the feet of Merlin, and Elaine, like a white 
lily, on her black, slow-gliding barge. And there, too, is many 
such a piece of painting, as the gorgeous lines which call up before 
the eye the scene of Camelot, the rich dim city, on the day of the 
departure of the knights: the pageant passing in the streets, the 
tottering roofs alive with gazers, the men and boys astride of the 
carved swans and griffins, crying God-speed at every corner, the 
grotesque dragons clinging to the walls and bearing on their 
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backs the long rich galleries, the lines of lovely ladies, gazing, 
weeping, showering down an endless rain of flowers. 

We must turn away. But the enchanted palace of thought in 
which we have been lingering, is exhaustless in delights; and 
often, when “the world is too much with us,” it is good to enter 
there, and to muse among the visionary galleries which the poet- 
painters have made glorious with the pictures of their dreams. 











Some Curiosities of Criticism. 


An intermittent warfare has always been carried on between 
authors and their critics, and those professional appraisers of 
literary wares have certainly fared rather hardly at the hands of 
the writing tribe. Every one knows the remark that Disraeli put 
into the mouth of Pheebus in ‘ Lothair’:—‘ You know who the 
critics are? The men who have failed in literature and art”; 
and most people know that Balzac nearly thirty years before, in 
‘La Cousine Bette,’ had written “ Enfin il passa critique, comme 
tous les impuissants qui mentent 4 leurs débuts.” But the idea 
was no new one. The elder Dumas, in his ‘ Kean, ou Désordre 
et Génie,’ written in 1834 or 1835, speaks of those whom 
“impuissance a jeté dans la critique” ; and Landor, in the first of 
his conversations between Southey and Porson, published in 1824, 
had said, “Those who have failed as painters turn picture-cleaners, 
those who have failed as writers turn reviewers ;” and again, “ the 
readiest made critics are cut-down poets.” Much earlier still, 
Dryden had expressed the same thought in more than one passage, 
but notably in his prologue to the ‘Conquest of Granada,’ the 
second part, acted about 1670 :— 


“They who write ill, and they who ne’er durst write, 
Turn critics out of mere revenge and spite.” 


In connection with the latest version of this ill-natured gibe, it 
is somewhat curious to note how completely the father of the 
author of ‘ Lothair’ differed from his illustrious son in reference 
to this point. Isaac Disraeli, in the section of the ‘Curiosities of 
Literature’ entitled “Critics,” says: ‘An indifferent poet may 
exert the art of criticism in a very high degree; and if he cannot 
himself produce an original work, he may yet be of great service 
in regulating the happier genius of another, .... the talent of 
judging may exist separately from the power of execution.” The 
converse of the first part of this quotation may be found in 
Macaulay’s remark—“ It may be laid down as an almost universal 
tule that good poets are bad critics.” 

Burns attacks the favourite foe with downright savagery. In 
his lines to Robert Graham, Esq., of Fintra, he exclaims :— 
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“ Critics—appall’d, I venture on the name, 
Those cut-throat bandits in the paths of fame: 
Bloody dissectors, worse than ten Monroes— 
He hacks to teach, they mangle to expose.” 


But have the critics really deserved this. perennial flood of 
vituperation? It would be easy to answer this question in the 
affirmative by producing instances not a few in which critical 
judgments solemnly delivered in review and magazine have been 
completely and often ludicrously falsified by the decisions of that 
court of final appeal in literary matters—the reading public. 

But, after all, many of the strangest and most perverse of 
literary judgments upon contemporaries or upon the great names 
of the past have been delivered, not by professed critics, but 
by men who have themselves made their mark in literature as 
original writers and thinkers. Political and religious prejudices 
have often been powerful means of distorting the judgment and 
clouding the critical vision. Milton has especially suffered from 
this malign influence. 

Dr. Johnson’s extraordinary criticism of ‘ Lycidas,’ ‘Comus,’ 
and the Sonnets is evidently the result not only of lack of 
sympathy and insight, but of the writer’s insurmountable dislike 
of the political and theological principles of the poet. The 
devoted supporter of monarchy and hierarchy was naturally 
antagonistic to the preacher of republicanism and ecclesiastical 
equality. Johnson, however, does not stand alone in his inability 
to appreciate ‘Lycidas.’ A respected poet and critic of our own 
time, Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, in his ‘Reminiscences and 
Opinions,’ published last year, has confessed to a similar lack of 
appreciation of the famous elegy. Sir Isaac Newton is said to 
have remarked, “‘ Paradise Lost’ is a fine poem, but what does it 
prove ? ”—a question which may, perhaps, as coming from a great 
mathematician, be forgiven. Pope wrote :— 


“ Milton’s strong pinion now not Heaven can bound, 
Now, serpent-like, in prose he sweeps the ground; 
In quibbles angel and archangel join, 

And God the Father turns a school divine.” 


But, as Coleridge said, Pope was hardly the man to criticise 
Milton. An earlier poet, Waller, said that ‘ Paradise Lost’ was a 
poem remarkable for nothing but its great length. The author 
of the honied compliments to Sacharissa, who first panegyrised 
the great Protector, inviting him to take the crown, and then, 
like another Vicar of Bray, congratulated the restored Charles on 
his recovery of the throne, loading both alike with fulsome 
flattery, was, however, hardly made of the right stuff to hear 
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aright the majestic harmonies of Milton’s epic, or to understand 
the stern and unbending devotion to principle of its author. The 
ultra-royalist writers of the Restoration era naturally regarded 
Milton more as the writer of the ‘Defence of the People of 
England,’ than as the author of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and their abuse 
of the poet knew no bounds. The following passage from Bates 
and Skinner’s ‘Rise and Progress of the late Troubles in 
England,’ published in 1685, is a specimen of this kind of 
Billingsgate. Speaking of the Roundheads, they say :— 


“They employ the Mercenary Pen of the Son of a certain Scrivener, one 
Milton, from a musty Pedant, vampt into a new Secretary, whose Talent 
lying in Satyrs and Libels, and his Tongue being dipt in the blackest and 
basest venome, might forge an EixovoxAaciay or Image-breaking; and by 
his livid and malicious Wit publish a Defence of the King’s Murder 
against Salmasius.” 


The causes that led to so much abuse of Milton have had no 
existence as regards Shakespeare, but even concerning the world’s 
poet some curious samples of critical opinion have been recorded. 
George III. declared that Shakespeare was poor stuff—an opinion 
in which Mr. Samuel Pepys would probably have coincided, for 
that indefatigable play-goer calls ‘Romeo and Juliet’ the worst 
play that ever he saw, and ‘Twelfth Night’ “but a silly play not 


at all relating to the name or day.” ‘Macbeth’ only appeals to 
him as a “ most excellent play for variety,” and in a similar strain 
he discourses of other of the plays; but perhaps his most curious 
criticism is delivered upon the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
which he goes to see for the first time, and is so dissatisfied that 
he declares he will never see it again, “for it is the most insipid 
ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life.” 

But Pepys only reflected the taste, or want of taste, of his time. 
His brother diarist, Evelyn, remarks in reference to a performance 
of ‘Hamlet ’:—“But now the old plays began to disgust this 
refined age, since his Majesties being so long abroad.” The reign 
of the comedy of wit and intrigue had begun. Addison, although 
he devoted himself in the ‘Spectator’ to the exposition and 
defence of Milton, yet actually left Shakespeare unnamed in the 
Account of the greatest English Poets which he addressed to 
Sacheverell. After this example it is hardly surprising to find a 
book called the ‘ Golden Medley,’ published in 1720, informing its 
readers that “if it had not been for Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest’ he 
would scarce have been allowed a place among the Dramatick 
Poets. ’ 

Dr. Johnson once astonished his hearers by declaring that a 
description of a temple in‘! Congreve’s ‘Mourning Bride’ was the 
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finest he knew—finer than anything in Shakespeare. Garrick 
protested, but in vain, for the Doctor was not to be moved. 
Johnson was not altogether happy in some of his other criticisms. 
He called Gray a dull fellow, a “ mechanical poet,” and said that 
there were only two good stanzas in the ‘Elegy.’ Boswell 
reports his remark that “Swift is clear, but he is shallow;” a 
saying which is illustrated by an ancedote in the old ‘Town and 
Country Magazine’ of September, 1769. Johnson was in the 
company of some friends, and the conversation turned on Swift. 
After a time the Doctor declared dogmatically “Swift was a 
shallow fellow; a very shallow fellow.” Sheridan, who was 
present, and with whom Swift was a favourite writer, ventured to 
take up the cudgels on his behalf, and said, “ Pardon me, sir, for 
differing from you, but I always thought the Dean a very clear 
writer.” Said Johnson, “ All shallows are clear!” Fielding he 
once called a “barren rascal,” but the remark was probably not 
intended as a serious expression of opinion, for the Doctor was not 
unable to appreciate the great novelist, although he preferred 
Richardson. “Fielding,” he said, “could tell the hour by 
looking at the clock ; whilst Richardson knew how the clock was 
made ;” and at another time he said, “ There is more knowledge of 
the heart in one letter of Richardson’s than in all ‘Tom Jones.’” 


In contrast with these deliverances may be placed Coleridge's 
criticism of the same two great writers :— 


“ What a master of composition Fielding was! Upon my word I think 
the ‘(£dipus Tyrannus,’ ‘The Alchemist,’ and ‘Tom Jones,’ the three 
most perfect plots ever planned. And how charming, how wholesome, 
Fielding always is! To take him up after Richardson, is like emerging 
from a sick room, heated by stoves, into an open lawn, on a breezy day in 


May.” 

Coleridge, while rejoicing in Fielding, refused to come under 
the spell of the great novelist of his own day. Two of Scott's 
novels, ‘Ivanhoe’ and “‘ The Bride of Ravensmuir,’ or whatever its 
name may be,” he terms “ wretched abortions ” ; while of the poems 
and novels as a whole he says that they “supply both instance 
and solution of the present conditions and components of 
popularity, viz., to amuse without requiring any effort of thought 
and without exciting any deep emotion.” This may explain why, 
at another time, he said that when he was very ill indeed, Scott's 
novels were almost the only books that he could then read. For 
Scott’s poetry Coleridge had nothing but contempt; not twenty 
lines of it, he said, would ever reach posterity, for it had relation 
to nothing. This opinion was heartily shared by Cobbett, who, 
in his ‘Northern Tour,’ tells us that one page of Burns is worth 
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more than a whole cart-load that has been written by Walter 
Scott. Medwin says that Shelley had no liking for any of Scott’s 
poetry, except the brief ballad of‘ Helvellyn,’ while Lambconsidered 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ to be the best of his poetical works. 

The late Professor F. D. Maurice says in one of his works that 
when Scott has told us what our ancestors wore, Shakespeare will 
tell us what they were. The remark has an air of smartness and 
point, but as a criticism it is worthless. Scott’s accessories are 
always picturesque and in harmony with the general design, but 
the story is the thing, and the characters, instead of being mere 
clothes-pegs, are in most cases as real and consistent human 
beings as any of Shakespeare’s own creations. Byron went to 
the other extreme when he crowned Scott as the Monarch of 
Parnassus, and placed him at the apex of that pyramid of poets 
which seems to us of the present day so strangely constructed. 
Next to Scott, Byron placed Rogers, then Moore and Campbell, 
bracketed, so to speak; and at the base came “Southey and 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, the rest, oi mroddoi.” Byron had no 
sympathy with the poets of the “Lake School.” Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and Southey are all attacked in more than one passage 
in ‘Don Juan.’ 

More astonishing are Byron’s remarks on the Father of English 
poetry. “Chaucer,” he says, “notwithstanding the praises be- 
stowed on him, I think obscene and contemptible; he owes his 
celebrity merely to his antiquity, which he does not deserve so 
well as Pierce Plowman or Thomas of Ercildoune.” This perverse 
criticism was in some degree anticipated by Addison, who showed 
his lack of the critical faculty, not only by sneering at Spenser’s 
‘Faery Queen’ before he had read it, but by finding fault with 
Chaucer for want of humour. This is as grotesque a charge as, 
in another way, was that brought by Mrs. Barbauld against the 
‘Ancient Mariner,’ which, she said, was “improbable and had no 
moral.” Coleridge thought that it had too much moral. 

Another “blue” lady of Mrs. Barbauld’s time ventured into 
the perilous paths of prophecy, and, as time has shown, with the 
usual result. Miss Anna Seward wrote in a copy of Southey’s 


ponderous epic ‘ Madoc,’ which she gave to a friend, the following 
glowing eulogium :— 


“On a comparison of beauties and defects, ‘Madoc’ stands in point of 
excellence abreast with ‘Paradise Lost,’ though not in any respect re- 
sembling it. That equality will in future times be universally acknowledged, 
though perhaps this Epic Poem, like the ‘Song of Eden,’ must wait near a 
century ere Britain proclaims it one of her brightest poetic glories. The 
day of that proclamation will come.” 
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Alas, the century is nearing its close, and the day of glory and 
recognition has not yet dawned upon ‘Madoc,’ which with its 
fellows remains almost as unread as the verses of the ‘Swan of 
Lichfield’ herself. Miss Seward, however, was not the first critic 
who, for lack of the perspective only to be supplied by the lapse 
of time, was unable accurately to judge the work of a con- 
temporary. The Malmesbury philosopher, Hobbes, told Sir 
William Davenant that his poem ‘Gondibert,’ which on its 
publication was very popular, would last as long as the ‘ Iliad.’ 
The ‘ Iliad, is still in full possession of the gift of immortal youth, 
but he would be a determined student who would now read 
through the three books of ‘Gondibert.’ Another poem now 
never, or at least seldom, read is Erasmus Darwin’s ‘ Botanic 
Garden,’ yet Horace Walpole called it the most delicious poem 
upon earth. In curious contrast to such praise of a poem whose 
chief characteristics are clumsy allegory and tedious declamation, 
only relieved by whimsicality of allusion, is the treatment at that 
time accorded to the greatest of English allegorical writers. In 
such low estimation was the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ held, and so 
little was Bunyan then appreciated, that Cowper, writing seven 
years before the publication of the ‘ Botanic Garden,’ and referring 
to the Immortal Dreamer, was constrained to say : 


“TI name thee not, lest so despised a name 
Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame.” 


But, as old Tusser says— 


“Time tries the troth in everything.” 


Bunyan is restored to his rightful position, and the ‘ Botanic 
Garden’ is banished to the limbo of the unread and the un- 
readable. 

The reverse of this process may be seen in the regard now paid 
to Shelley and Keats; both of whom early met with an unsym- 
pathetic reception, not only from the unthinking many, but at 
the hands of keen critics. Hazlitt declared with respect to 
Shelley that no one was ever the wiser or better for reading him, 
while Charles Lamb in a letter to Bernard Barton, the Quaker 
poet, says: “I can no more understand Shelley than you can. 
His poetry is thin sown with profit or delight.” Neither critic 
foresaw the advent of the Shelley Society. With reference to 
Keats, it is very curious to find that Miss Fanny Brawne, 
when the first memoir was proposed, ten years after her lover’s 
death, had so little expectation of and so little faith in his 
future fame, that she actually wrote to Mr. Dilke, “The kindest 
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act would be to let him rest for ever in the obscurity to which 
circumstances have condemned him.” 

The bewildered reader surveying this collection, very far from 
complete, of strange dictums and remarkable opinions, will 
probably come to the conclusion that there may be blinder 
guides even than the “Laura Bridgemans of esthetic,” as the 
Hon. Roden Noel lately termed the critics; for those “ afflicted 
creatures” are not often so far out in their judgments and 
prophecies as some of their traducers have been as recorded 
above. But who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 

These rambling notes may well conclude with two examples of 
diametrically opposed opinions recorded by great writers, both 
competent judges. De Quincey, in his article “Goethe, as 
Reflected in his Novel ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’” condemns that novel 
unreservedly ; while Carlyle, in his essay on Goethe written four 
years later, awards to the same book praise as unstinted. Byron 
said of Horace Walpole’s ‘Mysterious Mother,’ that it was “a 
tragedy of the highest order and not a puling love play. He 
[Walpole] is the father of the first romance, and of the last 
tragedy, in our language; and surely worthy of a higher place 
than any living author, be he who he may.” Of this same play 
Coleridge says as emphatically that “it is the most disgusting, 
vile, detestable composition that ever came from the hand of 
man. No one with a spark of true manliness, of which Horace 
Walpole had none, could have written it. As to the blank verse, 
it is indeed better than Rowe’s and Thomson’s, which was 
execrably bad:—any approach, therefore, to the manner of the 
old dramatists was of course an improvement, but the loosest 
lines in Shirley are superior to Walpole’s best.” 

G. L. A. 











Che Curé of Cucugnan.* 


Every year, at Candlemas, the provincial poets publish in Avignon 
a gay little book filled up to the brim with beautiful verses and 
pretty stories. That of this year has just reached me, and I find 
in it a delighful little tale that I am going to try and transcribe 
for you by abridging it a little Parisians, hold out your 
baskets. It is with the finest provincial meal-flour that you are 
going to be served this time. 


The Abbot Martin was Curé .... of Cucugnan. Excellent as 
bread, sterling as gold, he loved his Cucugnanards with paternal 
devotion ; for him, his Cucugnan would have been a paradise upon 
earth, if only the Cucugnanards had given him a little more 
satisfaction. But, alas! spiders spun their webs in his confessional, 
and, on fair Easterday, the holy wafers lay untouched in the pyx. 
The good priest was heartbroken about it, and was always asking 


grace of God that he might not die until he had led back to the 
fold his scattered flock. 

Now, you shall hear how his prayer was heard. One Sunday, 
after the gospel, M. Martin ascended the pulpit. 

“My brethren,” said he, “ believe me or not, as you will: the 
other night I found myself, miserable sinner that I am, at the 
gate of paradise. 

“T knocked: St. Peter opened to me. 

“Aha! Isit you, my good M. Martin?’ saidhe tome. ‘ What 
good wind blows you hither? What can I do for you ?’ 

“*Good St. Peter, you who hold the great book and the key, 
could you tell me,—if I am not too curious,—how many 
Cucugnanards you have in paradise ?’ 

**T can refuse nothing to you, M. Martin; sit down, and let us 
look into the matter together.’ 

“ And St. Peter took up his great book, opened it, and put on 
his spectacles. 

“*Let us see: Cucugnan, did you say? Cu—Cu—Cucugnan. 
Ah! here we are. Cucugnan. ... Why, my dear M. Martin, the 
page isa perfect blank. Nota souluponit.... There are no more 
Cucugnanards here than there are fish-bones in a turkey-hen.’ 


* From the French of A. Daudet. 
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" «“¢What! No one here from Cucugnan? Not one? It is 
impossible! Look again, please.’ 

“Not one, holy sir. Look for yourself, if you think I am 
joking.’ 

“Woe is me! I stamped my feet, and with clasped hands 
cried for pity. 

“Then said St. Peter: ‘ Really, M. Martin, you must not 
distress yourself in this fashion, or you will bring on a serious 
fit of apoplexy. After all, it is not your fault. Your Cu- 
cugnanards, do you see, are surely only undergoing a little 
quarantine in purgatory.’ 

“¢* Ah! in the name of charity, mighty St. Peter! enable me at 
least to see them, to see and to console them.’ 

“«Willingly, my friend! Stay. Whip on these shoes: the 
roads are not over good.... There, that will do nicely.... Now 
walk away, walk away, straight before you. Do you see yonder, 
down there at the turning? You will find there a silver door 
studded all over with black crosses .. . to the right-hand side. . . . 
You will knock, and they will open to you.... Ta-ta! Take 
care of yourself, and keep up your spirits.’ 


“ And I walked, and walked, on and on! What a hunt it was! 
I feel all goose-flesh only to think of it. A little footpath full of 
brambles, blazing carbuncles, and hissing serpents led me to 
the silver door. 

“Tap! Tap! 

“Who knocks?’ called out to me a hoarse and mournful 
voice. 

“<«The Curé of Cucugnan.’ 

ce — ? ’ 

«Of Cucugnan.’ 

“*Ah!... Come in.’ 

“Tentered. A grand angel, with wings as sombre as night, 
clad in a robe as brilliant as day, with a diamond key hanging 
from his girdle, was writing—scratch, scratch—in a huge book, 
much larger than that of St. Peter. 

“* Now, then; what is it you want?’ observed the angel. 

“* Beautiful angel of God, I wish to know—I am very curious. 
perhaps—if you have here the Cucugnanards ?’ 

ce ‘i ? ? 

“ «The Cucugnanards—the people of Cucugnan; because it is I 
who am their prior.’ 

“*Ah! The Abbot Martin, is it not?’ 

“* At your service, M. Angel.’ 
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¢ You said Cucugnan, didn’t you?’ And the angel opened his 
great book and ran through the pages, wetting his finger in 
order the better to turn over the leaves. 

“¢Cucugnan,’ said he, as he heaved a deep sigh... . ‘ M. Martin, 
we have in purgatory no one from Cucugnan.’ 

“* Jesu! Marie! Joseph! no one from Cucugnan in purgatory ! 
Oh, great God! where are they then?’ 

“«Eh! holy man, why they are in paradise! Where the deuce 
else would you have them be?’ 

“But I come from it—from paradise.’ 

“*'You come from it! .... Well?’ 

“¢Well! They are not there! Ah, blessed mother of angels!’ 

“*What would you have, M. Curé? If they are neither in 
paradise nor yet in purgatory, there is no other alternative—they 
are in 

“* Holy Cross! Jesu, son of David! Woe! woe! woe! is it 
possible! Could it be a falsehood of the great St. Peter? Yet, I 
did not hear the cock crow! Woe is me! how could I go to 
paradise if my Cucugnanards were not there too?’ 

“¢ Listen to me, my poor M. Martin. Since you wish, at any 
cost, to be assured of all this, and to see with your own eyes 
how the matter stands, take this footpath and run along it—if 
you know how to run. You will find to the left a great gate- 
way. There they will give you all information. God grant it 
you!’ ' 

“ And the angel shut the door. 


“ It was a long footpath all paved with redembers. I staggered 
as if I was drunk; at each step I stumbled; I was bathed in 
perspiration—every hair on my body had its separate drop of 
sweat—and I panted with thirst. But, truly, thanks to the 
sandals which the good St. Peter had lent me, I did not burn my 
feet. 

“ When I had hobbled along some way, I saw to my left hand 
a door—no, a gateway—an enormous gateway yawning open, like 
the mouth of a vast furnace. Oh! my children, what a sight! 
There no one asked for my name; there there was no register. 
It is in batches, and through the wide-open door, that one enters 
there, my brethren; just as on Sunday you go trooping into the 
wine-shops. 

“T sweated great drops, and yet I was benumbed, I shivered. 
My hair stood on end. I smelt the burning of roast flesh, some- 
thing like the smell which spreads about in our Cucugnan when 
Eloy, the blacksmith, burns the hoof of an old donkey while 
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shoeing him. I was stifled in this stinking, burning atmosphere ; 
I heard a horrible clamour—groanings, yellings, and cursings. 

“Well! art thou coming in, or art thou not?’ said a horned 
demon to me as he prodded me with his fork. 

“*T? Iam not coming in. I ama friend of God!’ 

“¢ Thou a friend of God!... Thou! ... Scurvy old rascal!... 
What art thou doing here, then?’ 

“*T come—ah! do not speak of it; I can hardly keep myself 
up—I come—from far—humbly to ask you—if—if by any 
chance—you should have here—any one—any one from Cucug- 
nan !’ 

“*Ah! fire of God! thou art playing the fool. As if thou 
didst not know that all Cucugnan is here! Stay, ugly old brute, 
look! and thou wilt see how we arrange for them here, thy 
famous Cucugnanards! .. .’ 


“And I saw, in the midst of a frightful whirlwind of flame, 
tall Coq-Galine,—you all knew him, my brethren,—Coq-Galine, 
who was so often drunk, and so often shook his fists at his poor 
Clairon. I saw Caterinet—that little hussy—with her nose in the 
air, who slept all alone in the barn. Do you remember it? 
But let us pass on; I have already said too much about it. Isaw 
Pascal Doigt-de-Poix, who manufactured his oil with the olives 
belonging to M. Julien. I saw Babet the gleaner, who, while 
gleaning, in order the more quickly to make up her bundle, 
helped herself from the sheaves. I saw Master Crapasi, who so 
cleverly oiled thé wheel of his wheelbarrow ; and Dauphine, who 
sold her well-water so dear. I saw Tortillard, who, when he 
met me bearing the good God, went on his way, cap on head and 
pipe in mouth—as proud as Lucifer—as if it were only a dog he 
had met. I saw Coulan with his Zette, and Jacques, and Pierre, 
and Toni... .” 


Terrified, white with fear, the congregation groaned as they 
pictured to themselves, in wide-open hell, one his father, another 
his mother, another his grandmother, his sister 

“You know well, my brethren,” continued the good Abbot 
Martin—“ you know well that this cannot last. I have charge of 
your souls, and I will, I will save you from the abyss whither 
you are plunging headlong. To-morrow I shall set myself to 
the task, no later than to-morrow. And there will be no lack of 
work! This is howI shall arrange matters. In order that all 
may go well, all must be done in order. We will proceed row by 
row, as they do when they dance at Jonquiéres. 
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“To-morrow, Monday, I will confess the old men and women. 
That will be nothing. 

“Tuesday, the children. I shall soon have finished. 

“Wednesday, the bigger boys and girls. That may be a long 
business. 

“ Thursday, the men. We will cut it short. 

“Friday, the women. I should say ‘ No tales.’ 

“Saturday, the miller! One day for him all alone will not be 
too much. 

“ And if by Sunday we have finished we shall be very lucky. 

“You see, my children, when the corn is ripe it must be cut, 
when the wine is tapped it must be drunk. There is enough of 
dirty linen here ; it must be washed, and well washed, too. 

“This is the grace which I long for you all. Amen.” 


What was said was done. The wash proceeded forthwith. 

Since that memorable Sunday, the perfume of the virtues of 
Cucugnan has spread for ten leagues round; and the good pastor, 
M. Martin, happy and full of cheerfulness, dreamed the other 
night that, followed by his entire flock, he climbed in resplendent 
procession the starry path up to the heavens, amidst lighted 
tapers, and clouds of incense which enveloped the choristers as 


they sang the Te Deum. 











A fittle Dinner in Paris. 


In November, 1847,—a long stretch to look back upon,—i 
received a note from an esteemed literary friend, Mrs. Isabella 
Romer, inviting me to dine with her on the following day. “We 
shall only be a small party,” she added, “let us hope it may be 
a pleasant one ;” and it certainly was. The author of ‘Sturmer,’ 
‘A Bird of Passage’ and two or three entertaining books of 
travel had been for some years a resident in Paris, and occupied 
a pretty suite of apartments on the Boulevard Poissonniére, 
where she every now and then gave sociable little dinners, the 
guests at which seldom exceeded half-a-dozen, or at most eight. 
On the evening in question we were exactly six, including our 
hostess, of whom, before speaking of the others, I have a word or 
two to say. 

Mrs. Romer was then on the verge of that age to which a 
Parisienne never owns, namely forty, but looked considerably 
younger owing to a singularly clear complexion which she 
preserved until the end of her life, and to a slight and extremely 
graceful figure. Her hair, which she wore in long curls, re- 
sembled in hue that of the Guiccioli, yellowish with a tinge of 
auburn. Count d’Orsay’s profile of her, lithographed by Lane, 
and published in the collection of his sketches, is a fair likeness ; 
but a smaller drawing, after Sir Francis Grant, engraved as a 
frontispiece to one of her books, gives a better idea of her very 
expressive countenance, and is altogether a more satisfactory 
portrait. I have rarely met with a more agreeable woman, clever, 
without a shadow of pretension, lively and piquante in her 
conversation, and, whatever might be the subject under dis- 
cussion, always listening attentively to the opinions of others 
before expressing her own. She mixed little in general society, 
but her charming salon was at all times open to a chosen circle of 
intimates, comprising, in addition to the “ pick” of the English 
colony, many of the most prominent literary and artistic celebrities 
of the day. 

On arriving at the appointed hour, I found two of my fellow- 
guests already installed in the drawing-room, namely Johnnie 
Bushe, the son of a distinguished Irish judge, and a thorough 
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cosmopolite, member of the French Jockey Club, and one of the 
best whist-players in Europe; and Miss Rose Selwyn, a young 
lady who had recently made her mark in literature by the 
publication of a satirical novel, in which the foibles of Anglo- 
Parisian society had been rather too severely criticised. Presently 
our party was reinforced by the entrance of a spare and wiry person- 
age in semi-ecclesiastical attire, advancing with stealthy tread, 
“his keen eyes looking up sharply over the rims of his spectacles” ; 
this was no other than the Reverend Francis Mahony, better 
known as the witty and sarcastic “Father Prout.” I had 
frequently met him before, and with pleasure, although he could 
hardly be called a genial companion ; his real or affected cynicism 
being occasionally carried too far, and overstepping the bounds of 
legitimate satire. At times he was morose and taciturn, and 
would scarcely utter a syllable; at others he gave full vent 
to his natural humour, which, heightened by a touch of the brogue, 
was irresistible, and interlarded with the quaintest imaginable 
conceits and apposite quotations from the classics, which kept his 
auditors perpetually in a roar. 

After exchanging a few words with the ladies, and vouchsafing 
a nod to Bushe and myself, he turned round in his usual abrupt 
manner, and, glancing at a statuette of the famous matador 
Montes on a velvet bracket attached to the wall, suddenly 
exclaimed : 

“That's new since I was here last. Where did you get it?” 

“T brought it from Seville,” replied Mrs. Romer; ‘and 
fortunately without its being broken on the way.” 

“ Ah,” muttered the Padre, “Quien no ha visto Sevilla no ha 
visto maravilla”; isn’t that how it runs? Sure, the man who 
first said that never saw the Cove of Cork!” 

This involuntary burst of patriotism set us all in a fit of 
laughter, which was interrupted by the arrival of Byron’s old 


friend Scrope Davies, then verging on the “sere and yellow” and 


slightly infirm, but as brisk and cheery as ever. A few minutes 
later we adjourned to the dining-room, and the serious business of 
the evening began. 

“How have you been amusing yourself since I saw you, Mr. 
Davies ?” asked our hostess, addressing the new-comer, when we 
had settled into our places. 

“Consoling myself would be nearer the mark,” he replied with 
a dry chuckle. “I passed halfaday with my old chum Ball 
Hughes, the ‘Golden Ball,’ you know, at St. Germain; and I 
assure you I had no idea I wore so well until I discovered what a 
complete wreck he had become. It was as good asa dip in the 
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fountain of Jouvence, and I have felt ten years younger ever 
since.” 

“Try that Chateau d’Yquem after your turbot, Scrope,” inter- 
posed Bushe, who officiated at the foot of the table. “It comes 
from the Marquis d’Aligre’s sale.” 

“The richest and the stingiest man in France,” said the old 
gentleman, after emptying his glass with evident relish. “Tl be 
bound it sold for more than it cost him. Everything he had 
fetched fabulous prices.” 

“ Barring a few waifs and strays,” Isuggested. “ For instance, 
an autograph letter of Adrienne Lecouvreur in a shabby wooden 
frame fell into the hands of a “ brocanteur,” and was bought for 
fourteen francs by an actor of the Palais Royal, who afterwards sold 
it for three hundred.” 

“Talking of autographs,” said Mahony, “I was asked the other 
day by a very charming lady to contribute something to her 
album. I had that morning received a letter from Dickens, who 
always signs his name underneath the address; and it struck me 
that I might as well doubly gratify my fair petitioner by pasting 
the envelope in her book, and writing under it that I had ful- 
filled my promise, and embellished her album with a graph,” 

“Now, Rose,” said our hostess to Miss Selwyn,’as a delicate leg 
of “ pré-salé” mutton made its appearance, “here is your dish, 
and the recipe you gave me has been carefully followed. I must 
tell you,” she added, addressing the rest of us, “that this young 
lady is a proficient in the culinary art, and has convinced me that 
the addition of the smallest imaginable piece of garlic greatly 
improves the flavour of ‘ pré-salé.’ I hope none of you dislike 
the taste.” 

Of course we all professed—although with some misgiving on 
my part—implicit confidence in the dish before us, and after a 
trial unanimously voted it excellent; Bushe, whose travelling 
experiences had inspired him with a strong predilection for the 
peculiar aroma, declaring, to the evident delight of Miss Selwyn, 
that he had tasted nothing better since crossing the Spanish 
frontier. 

“Don’t take hock after that,” he said to Mahony. “Cham- 
pagne’s the correct thing.” 

“True,” assented the Padre, holding up his glass to be filled ; 
“especially a brand like this. That reminds me,” he continued, 
“when I was in London a month ago, I dined with an old 
acquaintance, a wine-merchant in the City, who had invited half- 
a-dozen other fellows to a bachelor party. In the course of 
dinner he brought out some champagne which he pressed us to 
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try, saying he considered it remarkably fine, and adding, with a 
significant grin, ‘ You needn’t be afraid ; it isn’t my champagne!” 

“Have you seen Alexis the ‘clairvoyant,’ Mr. Davies?” in- 
quired Mrs. Romer of her neighbour. 

“No, Madam,” answered Scrope; “and whatI have heard of 
him doesn’t tempt me. He told Raikes, in a room full of company, 
that he had a red nose, which was true enough; but Raikes 
didn’t thank him for reminding other people of it.” 

“T was present at a ‘ séance’ last week at Madame de Girardin’s,” 
said Miss Selwyn, “and we certainly heard very extraordinary 
things. He told the rich Madame Delmar that he saw her 
sending her plate to the Monnaie to be melted down; and when 
M. de Rambuteau, the Prefect of the Seine, questioned him, he 
replied, ‘Oh, yes, I see you perfectly well. You are mounting 
guard.” 

At this there wasa general laugh. ‘“ Mounting guard!” said the 
astonished Prefect. ‘“‘ Where?” 

“ At the Hotel de Ville.” * 

Meanwhile, a discussion was going on between Bushe and 
Mahony, the former of whom maintained that nothing could be 
more ridiculous than the pretensions of a French “ parvenu”; 
whereas the latter as strenuously affirmed that more objectionable 
specimens of the genus were to be found in London. 

“You would not say that,” observed Bushe, “if you had been 
with me this morning at Binder’s, where I went to look at a 
dog-cart on a new principle invented by Fernand de Montguyon. 
I found a young fellow there, most elaborately got up, who, I 
afterwards heard, had just come into a lot of money which his 
father had made by selling groceries in the Rue St. Denis. Of 
course, the first thing he did was to start a brougham, and he was 
examining the one he had selected with the air of a profound 
connoisseur, when Binder happened to ask if he wished his arms 
to be painted on it, and if so, what they were. 

“He coloured up at the question, and fidgeted about a good deal 
before answering, but at last drawled out, “Oh, certainly, by all 
means; ” then, after a pause of a few seconds, settled the matter 
by adding: 

* Alexis may possibly not have been far wrong. Three months later 
the Revolution of February took place, and it is an undoubted fact that 
during the next few weeks many persons deposited their plate and 
valuables for safety at the Monnaie. It is, moveover, quite credible that 
M. de Rambuteau, whose tenure of office naturally came to a close on the 
proclamation of the Republic, may in bis capacity of national guard have 


been destined by a strange irony of fate to patrol in front of the very 
building in which he had so long reigned supreme. 
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“Suppose we say Jes armes a la mode !” 

“T can match you there,” said Mahony. “Among my rather 
numerous acquaintance is a City man of doubtful origin, about 
whose unscrupulous way of doing business—not to use a stronger 
term—queer stories used to be afloat. He has lived them down 
pretty well by this time; but an odour, not exactly of sanctity, 
clings to him still, like the scent of theroses in Tommy Moore’s song. 
Well, he is now enormously rich, has a house as big as a barrack 
in the West End, gives dinners and balls, and has managed some- 
how or other to get on in society. One evening last season he was 
walking in the Row with a man who had known him in former 
years, and at that very moment the parvenu’s carriage drove 
slowly by, a showy barouche with a crest emblazoned on the panels, 
and everything in first-rate style. In it sat Madam, plumed and 
furbelowed, and looking as proud as a peacock. 

“Nice turn out, is it not?” said the “ nouveau riche.” 

“ Remarkably so,” replied his companion; “but there is a little 
item wanting to make it perfect. A crest without a motto seems 
to me incomplete.” 

“A motto! Perhaps you are right. What sort of one would 
you suggest ? ” 

“Why,” said the other, “ taking all things—laying a stress on 
the words—into consideration, as the selection ought to be appro- 
priate, what do you say to tarred and feathered ?” 

“Very neat indeed,” said Mrs. Romer, who had been listening 
much amused to the above anecdote. “But there is a definition 
of a parvenu which may be new to you, and I give it on the 
authority of the Vicomte de Launay, otherwise Delphine de 
Girardin. When he speaks of a person who resides in the house 
facing his own, he never says ‘I live opposite him,’ but ‘ he lives 
opposite me.’ Come, Rose,” she added, rising from her chair, 
“when the gentlemen have finished their wine, they will find 
coffee in the drawing-room.” 

As smoking was not in 1847 the indispensable sequel to a 
dinner it is in 1887, we soon profited by the invitation; and 
Scrope, who had done ample justice to the good things provided 
for him, and was consequently in high feather, took possession of 
an arm-chair by the fire, and told us several droll stories, of which 
I only remember one, relating to a literary lady of some celebrity, 
at that time living in the Faubourg St. Honoré. 

“You know the G——’s,” he said, “ mother and daughter, the 
most indefatigable tufthunters in Paris or out of it, pushing 
their way into society no matter how, and completely indifferent 
to snubs and affronts, provided they attain their object. ‘You 
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also know,’ as some one says in the Critic, that a few nights ago 
Lord L—— gave a ball, the smartest thing of the season and 
extremely select. Mrs. G—— tried hard for an invitation, but 
without success; at last, having discovered that L and I 
were old college chums, she wrote me a note the very day of the 
ball, imploring me to get them tickets. Isent it on to L——, who 
was just going to dinner; and he scrawled on the back in pencil, 
as he afterwards told me: ‘Let them come and—something 
unmentionable to ears polite’—enclosed it in an envelope and 
gave it to my man, who by some mistake of his own took it 
straight to their address instead of bringing it back to me.” 

“Surely,” said Mrs. Romer, “ they didn’t go after that?” 

“They did, Madam, and have bragged about it ever since. 
What’s more, happening to meet them yesterday in the Champs 
Elysées, would you believe it? They both cut me dead!” 

We were laughing over poor Scrope’s misadventure when Count 
George Dillon was announced, a young Frenchman of Irish 
extraction, speaking English perfectly, and a general favourite 
with all who knew him. The conversation then took a political 
turn, Louis Philippe’s shifting policy and Guizot’s unpopularity 
being successively discussed. 

“By the way,” said the new-comer, “the Government has just 
gained a vote in the Chamber. Chose, the banker, has been 
returned at the by-election in the South.” 

“Indeed!” Iremarked. ‘ He was supposed to have no chance,” 

“So he thought, and was almost on the point of giving it up. 
However, it struck him that the President of the Conseil Général, 
who had considerable local influence in the department, and was 
reported not to be altogether inaccessible to a bribe, might 
possibly turn the scale in his favour. Sojhe quietly hinted to 
him that, money being no object, he was prepared to make it 
worth anyone’s while to secure his election, but feared it was too 
late. 

“<« Hum,’ said the President, ‘there is no knowing what may 
happen. I shouldn’t at all wonder if you succeeded.’ 

“<* Well,’ replied the candidate, ‘I'll lay you twenty thousand 
francs I don’t.’ 

“«Done,’ said the other, and evidently, as the Americans have 
it, ‘realised the stakes’; for a telegram in to-night’s Patric 
announces Chose’s return by a majority of thirty-seven.” 

“Which proves,” chimed in Mrs. Romer, “that Madame Ancelot 
was not wrong in making one of her characters sing 


‘le Dieu du monde c’est l’argent, 
Et ses rois sont les millionnaires.’ 
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“Past eleven!” exclaimed Miss Selwyn, glancing at a lovely 
Louis Quinze clock on the mantel-piece; “my Aunt will think I 
am lost. MayI ring, and see if Pauline is there?” 

Pauline was there, and Miss Rose, who was an independent 
young lady, and when she had no chaperon handy managed to do 
very well without one, tripped lightly away, escorted by the 
gallant Bushe, to the “citadine” chartered for her use by the 
trim-capped Abigail. Her departure broke up the party; Bushe 
offering the Count a seat in his brougham as far as the Club, and 
Mahony, Scrope and myself, after taking leave of our hospitable 
entertainer, electing to walk. 

The Padre, whose variable mood had decidedly changed for the 
worse, strode silently along in a gloomy reverie; and finally, with 
an indistinct grunt, probably intended to signify ‘“ Good-night,” 
abruptly quitted us, and darted across the road in the direction of 
his entresol in the Rue des Moulins. Scrope and I parted 
company at the corner of the Rue du Helder, and this brings to a 
close a tolerably faithful reminiscence of “a little dinner in 
Paris” thirty-nine years ago. 

CuarLes HERVEY. 











Red Spider. 


Cuapter XXVII. 
AFTER SWEETNESS. 


Oxiver Luxmore had returned home before Kate came from the 
dance, and had eaten his supper, and gone to bed. Her father 
had been a cause of distress to Honor of late. He said, indeed, 
no more about Taverner’s suit, but he could not forget it, and he 
was continually grumbling over the difficulties of his position, 
his poverty, the hardships of his having to be a carrier, when he 
ought to be a gentleman, and might be a squire if certain persons 
would put out a little finger to help him to his rights. 

His careless good-humour had given place to peevish dis- 
content. By nature he was kind and considerate, but his 
disappointment had, at least temporarily, embittered his mood. 
He threw out oblique reproaches which hurt Honor, for she felt 
that they were aimed at her. He complained that times were 
altered, children were without filial affection, they begrudged 
their parents the repose that was their due in the evening of 
their days. He was getting on in years, and was forced to slave 
for the support of a family, when his family—at least the elder of 
them—ought to be maintaining him. He wished that the 
Thrustle were as deep as the Tamar, and he would throw himself 
in and so end his sorrows. His children—his ungrateful 
children—must not be surprised if some day he did not return. 
There was no saying, on occasions, when a waterspout broke, the 
Thrustle was so full of water that a man might drown himself in it. 

In vain did Honor attempt to turn his thoughts into pleasanter 
channels. He found a morbid pleasure in being absorbed in the 
contemplation of his sores. He became churlish towards Honor 
and refused to be cheered. She had fine speeches on her tongue, 
but he was a man who preferred deeds to words. A girl of 
words and not of deeds was like a garden full of weeds. When 
the weeds began to grow, like the heavens thick with snow, 
when the snow began to fall—and so on—and so on—he had 
forgotten the rest of the jingle. 

Now for the first time, dimly, was Honor conscious of a moral 
resemblance between her father and Charles. What Charles had 
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become, her father might become. The elements of character 
were in germ in him that had developed in the son. As 
likenesses in a family come out at unexpected moments, that 
had never before been noticed, so was it with the psychical 
features of these two. Honor saw Charles in her father, and the 
sight distressed her. 

Oliver Luxmore did not venture to say out openly what he 
desired, but his hints, his insinuations, his grumblings, were 
significant; they pierced as barbed steel, they bruised as blows. 
Till recently, Oliver had recognised his daughter’s moral 
superiority, and had submitted. Now his eye was jaundiced. 
He thought her steadfastness of purpose to be doggedness, her 
resistance to his wishes to be the result of self-will, and his 
respect for her faded. 

Although Honor made no complaint, no defence, she suffered 
acutely. She had surrendered Larry because her duty tied her to 
the home that needed her. Was it necessary for her to make a 
further sacrifice—a supreme sacrifice for the sake of her father ? 
She had no faith in the verbal promises of Taverner Langford, to 
stand by and assist her brothers and sisters, but it was in her 
power to exact from him a written undertaking which he would 
be unable to shake off. Suppose she were to marry Langford— 
what then? Then—the dark cloud would lift and roll away. 
There would be no more struggle to make both ends meet, no 
more patching and darning of old clothes, no more limiting of 
the amount of bread dealt out to each child. Her father’s 
temper would mend. He would recover his kindly humour, and 
play with the little ones, and joke with the neighbours and be 
affectionate towards her. There would be no more need for him 
to travel with a waggon in all weathers to market, but he would 
spend his last years in comfort, cared for by his children, instead 
of exhausting himself for them. 

However bright such a prospect might appear, Honor could not 
reconcile herself to it. Her feminine instincts revolted against 
the price she must pay to obtain it. 

That evening Oliver Luxmore ate his supper in sulky silence, 
and went to bed without wishing Honor a good-night. When 
Kate arrived, she found her sister in tears. 

“Honor!” exclaimed the eager, lively girl, “what is the 
matter? You have been crying—because you could not go to 
the dance.” 

“No, dear Kate, not at all.” 

“Honor! what is the meaning of this? Marianne Spry tells 
me she saw the silk kerchief you gave me before to-day.” 
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“Well, why not?” 

“But, Honor, I do not understand. Mrs. Spry says that Larry 
bought it—bought it at Tavistock after he had killed the dog that 
worried our lambs—after he had got the guinea, and she believes 
he bought it with that money.” 

“Well, Kate!” Honor stooped over her needlework. 

“Well, Honor !”—Kate paused and looked hard at her—“ how 
is it that Larry bought it, and you had itin your chest? That is 
what I want to know.” 

“Larry gave it me.” 

“Oh—ho! He gave it you!” 

“ Yes, I sat up with him when he was watching for the lamb- 
killer ; he is grateful for that trifling trouble I took.” 

“ But, Honor! Marianne Spry said that she and others chaffed 
Larry in the van about the kerchief he had bought for me—and 
it was not for me.” 

Honor said nothing; she worked very diligently with her 
fingers by the poor light of the tallow candle on the table. 
Kate stooped to get sight of her face, and saw that her cheek 
was red. 

“ Honor, dear! the kerchief was not for me. Why did you 
make me wear it?” 

“Because, Kate—because you are the right person to wear his 
present.” 

“I—why I?” asked Kate impetuously. 

Honor looked up, looked steadfastly into her sister’s eyes. 

“Because Larry loves you, and you love him.” 

“T can answer for myself that I do not,” said Kate vehemently. 
“ And I don’t fancy he is much in love with me. No, Honor, he 
was in a queer mood this evening, and what made him queer was 
that you were not in the barn, and had decked me out in the 
kerchief he gave you to wear. I could not make it out at the 
time, but now I see it all.” Then Kate laughed gaily. “I don’t 
suppose you care very much for him, he’s a merry-andrew and a 
scatter-brain, but I do believe he has a liking for you, Honor, and 
I believe there is no one in the world could make a fine good man 
of Larry but you.” Then the impulsive girl threw her arms 
round her sister. “There!” she exclaimed, “I’m glad you don’t 
care for Larry, because he is not worthy of you—no, there’s not a 
lad that is—except, maybe, Samuel Voaden, and him I won’t spare 
even to you.” 

“Oh, Kate!” 

So the sisters sat on, and the generous, warm-hearted Kate 
told all her secret to her sister. 
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When girls talk of the affairs of the heart, time flies with 
them. Their father and brothers and sisters were asleep, and they 
sat on late. Kate was happy to confide in her sister. 

All at once Kate started, and held her finger to her eye. 

“T hearsomething. Oh, Honor, whatis it? I hope these hare- 
hunters be not coming this way.” 

She had not told Honor Larry’s message. 

“T hear feet,” answered the elder. ‘Do not go to the door, 
Kate. It is very late.” 

The tramp of feet ceased, the two girls with beating hearts 
heard steps ascend to their door, then a rap at it. Honor went 
at once to open. Kate hung back. She suspected the hare- 
hunters, but was afraid of the black faces, and she could not 
understand the halt and summons. 

“Don’t y’ be frightened, Honor,” said a voice through the door, 
“us want y’ out here a bit, if you don’t mind.” 

Honor unbolted, and the black-faced, white-eyed, long-eared, 
skin-clothed Piper stood before her, holding the black cow tail in 
his hand. 


“Don’t y’ be scared. I’m only the hare. I won’t touch a hair 
of your head.” 


“What do you want, Mr. Piper?” asked Honor without trepi- 
dation. 

“Well, it is this. There’s been an accident, and Master Larry 
Nanspian hev fallen on his head off his horse and hurted himself 
bad.” 

Honor began to tremble, and caught the door with one hand, 
and the door-post with the other. 

“Now, do y’ take it easy. He ain’t dead, only hurt. Us don’t 
want to go right on end carrying him into Chimsworthy, all of 
us dressed as we are. First place, it might frighten Master 
Nanspian ; second place, he mightn’t like the larks Larry has been 
on. §So us thought if you would let us clean our faces, and take 
off our skins and other things, and cut the green coat off the back 
of Larry, here; and then, you'd be so good as run on to 
Chimsworthy and prepare the old gentleman, you’d be—well, 
you’d be yourself—I couldn’t put it better.” 

Honor had recovered her composure. 

“T will do what you wish,” she said, and her voice was firm, 
though low. 

* You see,” Piper went on, “it’s a bit ockerd like. I reckon 
the old man wouldn’t be satisfied that Larry were mixed up in a 
hare-hunt that made game of Taverner Langford, his own wife’s 
brother; and I don’t say that Larry acted right in being in it. 
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Howsomever, he has been, and is now the worse for it. Will you 
please to bring the candle and let us see how bad he be?” 

Honor took the tin candlestick with the tallow dip, and 
descended the steps, holding it. 

The four bearers set the gate upon the ground, and Honor held 
the candle aloft that the light might fall on Larry. But a soft 
wind was blowing, and it drove the flame on one side, making the 
long wick glow and then carrying it away in sparks. 

“Mr. Piper, go into the cottage and ask my sister Kate to give 
you my scissors. I will remove the coat. Go, all of you, either 
to the well a few steps down the lane, or into our kitchen, and 
wait. Kate will give you towel and soap. Leave me with 
Larry. I must deal very gently with him, and I had rather you 
were none of you by.” 

“You're right,” said Piper. ‘Us had better have white faces 
and get clear of horses and other gear before he sees us.” 

“We must be quick,” said Sam Voaden. “ Larry must be got 
home as fast as may be.” 

Then they ran, some to the well in the bank, some—Sanm, of 
course—into the cottage, and left Honor for a moment or two be- 
side the prostrate man, kneeling, holding the guttering candle with 
one hand, and screening the flame from the wind with the other. 

Then Larry opened his eyes, and looked long and earnestly into 
her face. He said nothing. He did not stir a finger; but his 
eyes spoke. 

“Larry!” she breathed. Her heart spoke in her voice, “ Larry, 
are you much hurt?” 

He slightly moved his head. 

“Much, Larry? Where?” 

“In my pride, Honor,” he answered. 

She looked at him with surprise, at first hardly comprehending 
his meaning. 

Then Kate came down the steps with the scissors. 

“Oh, Honor! how dreadful! I told him not to go! I told him 
you disapproved! And now he is punished. Oh, Honor! is he 
badly injured? He is not killed?” 

“No, Kate, he is not killed. How far hurt I cannot tell. 
Larry! you must let me move you. I may hurt you a littlh——” 

“ You cannot hurt me,” he said. “I have hurt myself.” 

“Qh, Honor!” exclaimed Kate. “If he can speak he is notso 
bad. Shall I help?” 

“No, Kate,” answered Honor. “Go back to the cottage and give 
the young men what they want to clean their faces; those at the 
well also, I can manage Larry by myself.” 
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She stooped over him. 

“Larry! you must let me raise you a little bit. Tellme truly, 
are any bones broken ?” 

“T do not know, Honor. I feel as ifI could not move. Iam 
fall of pain, full in all my limbs, but most full in my heart.” 

She began to cut up the seams of the sleeves. 

“T cannot move my right arm,” he said. “I suppose there is 
some breakage there.” 

“ Yes,” she said gravely, “I can feel a bone is broken.” 

“Tf that be all, it does not matter,’ he said more cheerfully, 
“but I want to say to you, Honor, something whilst no one is by.” 

“What is it?” 

“T have done very wrong in many ways. I have been a fool, 
and I shall never be anything else, unless you——” 

“Never mind that now,” she hastily interrupted him. “ We 
must think only at present of your aching joints and broken 
bones.” 

Then Oliver Luxmore’s voice was heard calling, and asking 
what was the matter? Who were in the house? He had been 
roused from his sleep and was alarmed. Kate ran up the stairs to 
pacify him, and when he knew the circumstances he hastily 
dressed. 

An altercation broke out at the well. There was not room for 
all to get at the water. One came running up with streaming 
face to Honor. “Am I clean?” he asked. “ How is Larry? 
Not so bad hurt after all, is he?” Then he went up the steps 
into the cottage to consult his fellows as to the condition of his 
face, and to wipe it. 

Honor removed the coat in pieces. 

“Thank you,” said Larry. “The candle is out.” 

“Yes, the wind has made it out” (extinguished it). 

“ My left hand is sound. Come on that side.” 

She did as he asked. 

“ And this,” he said, “is the side where my heart is. Honor, 
I'm very sorry I did not follow your advice. I am sorry now 
for many things. I want you to forgive me.” 

“Thave nothing to forgive.” 

“Lean over me. I want to whisper. I don’t want the fellows 
to hear.” 

She stooped with her face near his. Then he raised his 
uninjured arm, put it round her neck, and drew her cheek to his 
lips and kissed her. “Honor! dear Honor! I love no one—no 


one in the world but you! And I love you more than words can 
say.” 
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Did she kiss him? She did not know herself. A light, then 
a darkness, were before her eyes. What time passed then? A 
second ora century? She did not know. A sudden widening 
of the world to infinity, a loss of all limitations—time, space— 
an unconsciousness of distinction, joy, pain, day, night, a loss of 
identity—was it she herself, or another? 

Then a wakening as from a trance, with tingling veins, and 
dazed eyes, and whirling brain, and fluttering heart, and voice 
uncontrolled, as from the cottage door, down the steps, and from 
the well; up the lane came simultaneously the rabble of boys and 
men. 

“Well, how is he?” ‘Have you got the coat off?” “Can 
he speak?” ‘Any bones broke?” 

Honor could not answer the questions; she heard them, but 
had no voice wherewith to speak. 

“Raise the gate again,” said Piper. “Sam, are you ready? 
Why are you behind? We must get on.” 

“ Honor,” said Larry in a low voice, “ walk by the side of me. 
Hold my hand.” 

“He is better,” said one of the young men; “he can speak. 
He knows Honor.” 

“Yes, he is better,” she said,” but he has his right arm broken, 
and he is much shaken and bruised. Let me walk beside him. 
I can stay the gate and ease him as you carry him over the ruts 
and stones.” So she walked at his side with her handin his. In 
a few minutes the party had arrived at the granite gates of 
Chimsworthy. 

“Stay here,” ordered Piper. ‘ Now, Honor Luxmore, will you 
go on: up the avenue and tell the old gentleman? Us'll come 
after with Master Larry in ten minutes.” 

“T will go,” said Honor, disengaging her hand: 

“ How are you now?” asked Piper, coming up to the young 
man. 

“ Better,” he said, “ better than ever before.” 


Cuaprer XXVIII. 


A FIRST STEP. 


For the next two days and nights Larry was in great pain. Hig 
arm and collar-bone had been set, but strains are more painful 
than breakages, and the young fellow in his fall had managed to 
bruise and sprain his muscles as well as fraeture his bones. He 
could not sleep; he could not move in bed; every turn, even the 
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slightest, caused him agony. The doctor enjoined perfect rest. 
Through the two long sleepless nights his mind was active, and 
the train of thought that had begun as he was being carried from 
Broadbury continued to move in his brain. What different 
nights were these to those spent by him on the bench with 
Honor! He considered what she had said to him, and he knew 
that what she had said was right. How careless of his best 
interests he had been! How regardless of his duties! How 
neglectful of his proper self-respect! Of course she was right. 
His father never had properly managed‘the farm, and since his 
stroke he had paid it less attention than before. He, the son 
and heir, ought to have devoted himself to the work of the farm, 
and made that his main object, not to amuse himself. 

His father came up to his room several times a day to enquire 
how he was. 

“ There’s Physick coming here,” said the old man, “and I want 
you to use your hand when he comes.” 

“T have only my left.” 

“Well, the left must do. If you can’t sign your name, you 
can make a cross, and that will suffice.” 

“ What do you want me to sign, father ?” 

“The mortgage. Physick will find the money, and then we 
shall pay off Taverner Langford, and have done.” 

Larry sighed. He remembered what Honor had said, He 
was helping to burden, not to relieve, the property. 

“Can’t it be helped, father? Id rather not, if the money 
could be raised any other way.” 

“ But that is impossible without a sale.”' 

“Why did Uncle Taverner lend the money ?” 

“We were behind in a score of things.” 

“Ts it all gone, father?” 

“Gone! of course it is. Now I’m wanting more, and I must 
raise double what Taverner lends me, half to pay him off, and 
half to meet present demands.” 

“ How is this?” 

“Bad times. Things will come round some day.” 

“How long have they been bad?” 

“Ever since your mother died. That was a bad day for us.” 
The old man sat rubbing his chin. “The next bad day was 
when I quarrelled with Taverner, or rather when Taverner 
quarrelled with me. “Tis a pity. I made up his orchard with 
my new grafts ; and a more beautiful lot of apple-trees are not to 
be seen—and he for to cut them. Shameful.” 

“What was the quarrel about, father ?” 
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“T’ve told you afore. A red spider. Taverner tried to sloke 
(draw) her away, when she was running straight as a line into 
my pocket. But I reckon he can’t keep you for ever out of 
Langford. He may live for ten or twelve years out of wicked 
spite, but he is not immortal, and Langford will come to you in 
the end. Thenfyou can clear off the mortgages—I reckon I shall 
be gone then.” 

“Don’t say that, father.” 

“T know I shall. When Taverner sloked that spider away he 
carried off my health, and I were took with the stroke im- 
mediately. I’ve not been myself since.” He continued rubbing 
his chin. “And now comes this mortgage, and you laid up in 
bed as you never was before. It all comes o’ sloking away the 
spider.” 

“ Father,” said Larry, earnestly, but timorously: “I wish you 
would let me bring another here.” 

“ Another what ?” 

* Red Spider.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ Honor Luxmore.” 

The old man looked puzzled, then gradually an idea of his son’s 
meaning crept into his head. 

“T thought,” said he slowly, “I thought it was t’other maid.” 

“No, dear father, I love Honor. Let me bring her here, let 
her be my wife, and I’m sure she will bring luck to this house.” 

Hillary senior continued rubbing his chin. ‘“ Her mayn’t have 
money,” he mused, “ but her’s good up and down the backbone: 
as @ money-spinner is all redness and naught else, so is Honor 
all goodness and not a speck of black in her.” 

“‘ Tt is so indeed, father.” 

“T’m better pleased than if it were Kate.” 

“T never really thought of Kate.” 

“Well, you was sly about it then. All folks said that Kate 
had stolen your fancy. Well, now, Honor mayn’t be a money 
bringer, I reckon she’s got nothing—Oliver be poor as rushy 
land—but she may spin it. There’s no saying.” 

“Say yes, father.” 

“ Her’s a red spider that Taverner won’t try to sloke away,” 
chuckled old Nanspian. Then he continued musing. He was an 
altered man of iate, not ready with his thoughts, quick of motion, 
lively of tongue as before. He took time to come to a decision, 
and drifted in his ideas from one matter to another. ‘“ Things 
haven’t gone quite right since Blandina died, they haven’t— 
though I don’t allow that to others. I’ve had five years of wool 
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heamed (laid) up. I said I'd not sell with wool so low, and it has 
been sorry down ever since, and now it’s risen a penny and I tried 
to sell—the worm is in it and the staple is spoiled, and it won’t 
fetch any price. Then there be the maidens. They’ve let the 
thunder get into the milk and turn it sour, and wasted the Lord 
knows how much butter, because they were lazy and wouldn’t 
leave their beds in time at five o’clock, and make before the sun 
is hot. If you’d a good wife, her’d mend all that. And Honor! 
well, no one has other than a good word for her. I’m main 
pleased wi’ your choice, Larry. Yes, I be.” 

“Oh, father! Thank you! thank you!” 

“It’s not for me to go into the maidens’ room and rake them 
out of bed at half-past three in the mornings. I put it to you, 
Larry. Folks would say it was ondecent. And if I don’t, the 
butter ain’t made, the thunder gets in the pans, and I lose many 
pounds. I reckon Honor Luxmore would do that. I’ve been 
racking my brains as you rack cyder, how to get over the 
difficulty, and it was all dark before me, but now I see daylight 
at last. Honor will rake the maids out o’ their beds, and I 
needn’t interfere. You'll be quick about it, won’t you, Larry, 
before the blazing hot harvest weather sets in, with thunder in 
the air, and spoils the milk.” 

He passed his hand through his grey hair. “I had a bell put 
up in their bedroom, and a wire brought along to mine, and a 
handle nigh my bed, that I might ring them up in the mornings 
early. It cost me nigh on thirty shillings did that bell. The 
hanger had to come all the way from Tavistock, and it took him 
two days to put up, and there were a lot of cranks to it. Well, 
it was just so much money thrown away. What do y’ think the 
maidens contrived? Why, they stuffed an old worsted stocking 
into the bell and tied it round the clapper ; I might pull the rope 
as if I were pealing a triple bob major, and not a sound came out 
of the bell, because of the stocking. Well, I wouldn’t go into the 
maidens’ room and see what was the matter, and so I sent to 
Tavistock for the bell-hanger out again, and he charged me three 
shillings for himself, and half-a-crown for his man, and ten 
shillings for the hire of a trap, and all he did was to remove the 
stocking. Next night the maidens tied up the clapper with the 
fellow stocking. If Honor were here she’d put all that to rights, 
wouldn’t she?” 

“Tm sure of it, father!” 

“You be sharp and get well,” continued the old man, “ then 
we'll have it all over, and save pounds of butter.” He stood up. 
“T mustn’t shake hands wi’ you, Larry, but I’m main pleased. 
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Honor’s good through and through as a money-spinner is 
scarlet.” 

Larry was fain to smile, in spite of his pain. This was like 
his father. The old man went on vehemently, hotly for some 
new fancy, and in a few weeks tired of it, and did nothing more 
about it. 

Next day Physick the lawyer came, and brought the mortgage 
and the money. The signatures were appended, a cross for Larry, 
and the money received. 

“ Now,” said the old man, “I'd like you, Mr. Physick, to go 
over to Langford and pay the sum I owe to my brother-in-law. 
I can’t go myself. He’s spoken that insolent to me, and that too 
before the whole of Coryndon’s Charity, that I can never set foot 
over his drexil (threshold) again. So I'd wish you to go for me, 
and bring me my note of hand back all square.” 

“T will go us well,” said Larry, who was up, able to walk about, 
but without his jacket, because of his bandaged bones and arm 
strapped back. 

“ You!” exclaimed his father. ‘“ Why should you go?” 

“T wish it,” answered the lad. “Ill tell you the reason 
after.” 

“You'd better not go out yet.” 

“Why not? Mr. Physick will drive me there and back in his 
gig. Ishall not be shaken. The gig has springs.” 

“T reckon there’s a certain cottage the rogue will want to get 
out at on the way. Don’t let him, Mr. Physick, or he won’t be 
home for hours.” 

Although the gig had springs Larry suffered in it, and was glad 
to descend with Mr. Physick at Langford. 

Taverner Langford had returned home but an hour before ; he 
had been to the fair at Holsworthy, and thence had gone on to 
Bideford about a contract for young bullocks. He had just 
finished his dinner of bread and cheese, washed down with water, 
when Mrs. Veale opened the parlour door, and without a word 
showed in Mr. Physick and Larry. 

Langford greeted the lawyer with a nod. “Please to take a 
chair.” He stared at Hillary with surprise, and said nothing to 
him. 

“We've come to pay you the loan you called in,” said Physick. 

“Right,” answered Taverner, “I was expecting the money, 
though why ?—grapes of thorns and figs of thistles is against 
nature as well as Scripture.” Then he eyed his nephew furtively. 
He saw that he was looking pale and worn, that his arm was 
bandaged, and he was without a jacket. He saw that the lad 
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moved stiffly when he walked. “You may sit down,” he said 
gruffiy. Larry took the back of an armchair with his left hand 
and drew it to him, then slowly let himself down into it. All his 
movements, and the twitching of the muscles in his face, showed 
he was in pain. His uncle watched him and saw this, but he 
asked no questions. 

When the money had been counted, and the release handed 
over, and Physick had indulged in some desultory talk, and 
disparagement of water, which he saw that Taverner was drink- 
ing, he rose to leave. Langford was not in a conversationable 
mood, his dark brows were knit. 

Then Larry stood up, and came towards the table, against 
which he stayed himself with his hand. 

“T beg your pardon, Uncle Taverner,” he said in a voice some- 
what tremulous, whilst colour came into and spotted his brow; 
“T came here, though I thought you would not care to see me.” 

“T don’t mind when I see your back,” interrupted Langford 
surlily ; “ your father insulted me grossly.” 

“T have come, Uncle Taverner “4 

“Ah! I suppose your father has sent you. He wants to patch 
up the quarrel ; you may go back and tell him it is too late. I 
won't make it up. It is of no use. I have nothing to lose by 
estrangement. You and he are the losers, and that to a heavy 
amount, as you shall learn some day.” 

“T have not come with any message from my father.” 

“You've come for yourself, have you? You think that Langford 
would be a fine farm for the growth of wild oats? You shan’t 
try it.” 

“I came here of my own accord,” said the young man. “My 
father knows nothing of my purpose. I have come to tell you 
that I am very sorry for what I did,—what I did, I dare say you 
have not heard, as you have been away. You shall hear from me.” 

“What have you done? Some foolery, I warrant.” 

“Yes, uncle, something worse than foolery. The night you 
were away, and when we did not know but you were at Langford, 
there was a hare-hunt before your doors.” 

“What!” almost screamed the old man. 

Physick was unable to restrain a laugh. 

“There was a hare-hunt, and I was init. I took a principal 
part. I was thrown from my horse, and picked up unconscious, 
and the thing came to an end—it went no further. I have been 
badly hurt. I might have been killed.” 

“And pray how came that about?” asked the old man, quiver- 
ing with anger. “A light from heaven—struck you to the 
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ground, like Saul when breathing out threatenings and slaughters 
against the Elect? And now you're a converted character, eh? 
and so think I'll take you back into favour, and let you have 
Langford ?” 

“No, uncle. I do not know quite what it was threw me down. 
Don’t think me mad if I say it—but it seemed to me to be old 
Wellon rising from the cairn and rushing down on me, to strike 
me to the earth.” 

Langford looked at him with amazement. 

“T tell you just what happened. I was riding in the hunt— 
more shame to me—and I had the horn to my lips, and was just 
by the Gibbet Hill, when my piebald stood bolt still, and shivered 
with fear, and all at once there came a yellow light out of the 
barrow, and a great black figure with flapping clothes about it 
and I remember no more.” 

Langford was like the rest of his class, full of belief in the 
supernatural. Larry spoke with such earnestness of tone, his 
face so fully expressed his conviction, that the old man was 
awed. 

“T have broken my right arm and collar-bone. I have suffered 
a great deal, I have not slept for three nights, and this is the first 
day I have been out of my bedroom. Uncle Taverner, I made up 
my mind the very first night, that I would come to you directly 
I was able, and tell you that I am ashamed of myself. When the 
fellows were carrying me away on a gate, and I woke up—then 
I knew I had done wrong. I was warned beforehand twice 
to have nothing to do with the hunt. I heard those who were 
carrying me say how bad I behaved in taking part in the game 
against my own uncle. There—uncle! I’m very sorry, and I 
hope I'll never be such a fool and so wicked again.” 

Taverner’s lips quivered, whether from suppressed rage, or from 
a rising better emotion, neither Physick nor Larry knew, for they 
left the room, whilst the old man stared after them with his dark 
brows contracted over his keen, twinkling eyes, and he sat motion- 
less, and without speaking. 

Larry was some little time while getting into the gig. Mrs. 
Veale stood on the doorsteps watching him. All at once they 
heard a cry from the inside of the house—a cry, whether of 
terror, or rage, or pain, could not be told. 

“What is it?” asked Physick. ‘ What's the matter ?” 

“Tt’s master,” said Mrs. Veale: “something has disagreed with 
him, I reckon.” 
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Cuapter XXIX. 


A BLOW. 


Honor felt like one who has looked into tbe lightning. A 
glimpse of surpassing light, a vision into a heaven of fire, was 
succeeded by darkness and numbness of mind. 

She was unable for some while to recover her mental and moral 
balance. The joy that had wrapped her soul as in flame had left 
a pain of fire. What had she done? What would come of this ? 
Must she go on or could she step back? The moment when 
Larry’s lips had met her cheek, and his words of love had rushed 
in at her ear and boiled through her veins, had been one in which 
her self-control had deserted her. 

She thought over and over what had taken place. She felt his 
grasp of her hand, his arm about her neck, the pressure of his 
lips. What must follow on this? She had not withdrawn her- 
self from him at his touch. She could not have done so. The 
power of resistance had left her. But now, as her clear mind 
arranged duties and weighed them against passion, she was 
doubtful what to do. It was strange for her to feel need of 
advice, to be forced to ask another what to do, yet now she felt 
that she could not judge for herself; but she also knew of no one 
who could advise her. There was nothing for her but to wait. 
Her simple faith raised her soul to God, and she prayed for a 
right judgment. She would leave the future in His hands: 
events must decide her course for her. Of one thing she was 
clear in her view: her duty to her father and brothers and sisters 
—she must not desert them. Whether she must wholly surrender 
her happiness for them, or whether she could combine her duty 
with her inclination, she could not tell; that Larry and the 
future must decide. 

She waited in patience. She knew that he would come to her 
as soon as he could. She heard daily from Chimsworthy how he 
was. Little Joe ran up and inquired. 

She saw him drive by with Mr. Physick. Whither was he 
going? To Okehampton? It was not the shortest road. As he 
passed the cottage his face was turned towards it, and she saw his 
eyes looking for her, but the gig was not arrested. She was in 
the house, and had but a glimpse of him through the open door. 
Whether he had seen her or not she could not tell. 

Presently he returned. He must have been to Langford. She 
stood in the doorway, and their eyes met. He did not stay the 
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horse ; he could not. He sat beside the lawyer, who was driving, 
and the broken right arm was near the reins. Physick was 
between him and Honor; but Larry turned his head and looked 
at her as the trap went by. How pale and thin he seemed! 
What marks of suffering were on his face! The tears of pity 
came into Honor’s eyes. 

“He will come and see me soon,” she said to herself. “ May I 
have my strength to do what is right.” Then she seated herself 
at her work. 

Kate was in the house, lively as a finch. Honor was always 
reserved ; she was now more silent than usual. Kate’s humour 
was unusually lively. Her tongue moved as nimbly as her feet 
and fingers, her conversation sparkled, and her tones danced like 
her eyes. When she was not talking she was singing. She 
made her jokes and laughed over them herself, as Honor was in 
no laughing mood. 

Oddly enough, Sam Voaden was daily in the lane. He came 
round by the cottage from Swaddledown to ask at Chimsworthy 
after Larry; he made two miles out of a journey that need not 
have been three-quarters across the fields. When Sam went by 
he whistled very loud, and then Kate found that the pitcher was 
empty and needed replenishing at the well; on such occasions, 
moreover, the pitcher took a long time filling. Kate made no 
secret of her heart’s affairs to her sister.' It was in her nature to 
talk, and a girl in love likes nothing better, when not with her 
lover, than to talk about him. 

Honor put away her needlework and got the supper-table 
ready, and whilst she was putting the cold pasty on the table her 
father walked in. He was going next day to Tavistock and had 
been round for commissions. 

He was out of spirits, did not say much, wiped his face with 
his sleeve, and complained of the weather—it was sultry, he was 
tired. Some of his customers had been exacting and had worried 
him. “The pasty is heavy; it goes against me,” he grumbled. 
“All well for young appetites.” 

“Shall I do you a bit of bacon, father ?” asked Honor. 

“ Rich that,” he said, discontentedly. “ I’m fanciful in my eating. 
I can’t help it; I’m too poor to have what would suit me. It is 
in my constitution. Those who have the constitutions of gentle- 
folk want the food of gentlefolk.” He took a little piece of pasty, 
but pushed it away. “It makes my throat rise; look at that 
great hunch of suet in it, like a horse-tooth (quartz spar) in 
granite. I can’t eat anything; you may clear away.” 

Actually Oliver Luxmore had eaten supper at one of the farms; 
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that was why he had now no appetite; but he made occasion of 
his having no relish for his food, to grumble and make Honor 
uncomfortable. 

“The fog was a hunting this morning, so we’ve had a fine day 
for going nowhere ; and its gone a fishing this evening, to let me 
understand it will rain to-morrow when I go into Tavistock. It 
is always so. Rain on market days to spoil my custom and run 
away with profits.” 

In explanation of his words, it is necessary to say that when 
the white fog mounts the hills, it is said to go hunting; when it 
lies along the rivers, it is said to be fishing, and these conditions 
of fog are weather indications. 

“T don’t know what you call that,” said Oliver, pointing with 
his fork to a piece of meat in the pasty. “It looks to me as if it 
were a goat caterpillar got in. I suppose you found it crawling 
across the lane from one of the willow trees, and because we're 
poor and can’t afford meat, stuck it in.” 

“Father, it is wholesome; it is nothing but a bit of pig- 
crackling. You know we were given a piece of young pork by 
Mrs. Voaden, the other day.” 

Then Oliver sprang to his feet, and Honor stated back in 
surprise. 

Without a word of salutation, with white face, and glaring 
eyes, with hand extended and shaking, Taverner Langford came in 
at the door. 

“There! there!” he said, in a voice raised almost to a 
scream. “This is what comes of doing a favour, Now I am 
punished.” 


“What is the matter, Mr. Langford?” asked the carrier 
deferentially. 

“What is the matter? Everything is the matter,” he cried. 
He turned to Honor: “It is your doing, yours, yours.” 

“ What have I done?” she asked, with composure. 

“You asked me to take him in; the scoundrel, the rogue.” 

“You cannot mean my brother Charles,” said Honor, with 
dignity ; “or you would not speak thus under our roof to his 
father and sisters.” 

“Oh, no, of course not, you don’t like to hear it; but that is 
what he is.” 

“What has Charles done ?” asked Oliver, in alarm. 
_ “Robbed me!” shrieked Taverner, with his whole body quiver- 
ing, and with vehement action of his hands. “ Robbed me, and 
run away with my money.” 

He gasped for breath, his eyes glared, the sweat ran off his 
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brow. He was without his hat, he had run bareheaded from 
Langford, and his grizzled hair was disordered. 

« He has robbed me of nigh on a thousand pounds, and he has 
gone away with the money. He took occasion of my being from 
home; he has taken all—all—all I had laid by. I thought no 
one knew where was my bunk. He must have watched me; he 
found out ; he has taken the box and all its contents.” 

“Charles could not, would not, do such a thing,” said Honor, 
with heaving bosom; she was more angry at the charge than 
alarmed. 

“Could not! would not! Where is he now?” 

“T do not know. We have not seen him for several days.” 

“He has not been seen at Langford either. As soon as I was 
off to Holsworthy, he bolted. He knew he would have three days 
clear, perhaps more, for getting away with the money.” 

“Tt is impossible,” said Honor. “Charles may be idle, but he 
is not wicked.” 

“He has robbed me,” repeated Taverner, vehemently. “Do 
you want proof? The five-pound note.” 

Honor shuddered; she had forgotten that. 

“Do you remember, Luxmore, you paid me a note of the 
Exeter and Plymouth Bank? Do you remember that I took the 
number ? ” 

Oliver looked helplessly about the room, from Langford to 
Honor and Kate. 

“T ask you, whence you got that note? Come, answer me 
that? You, Luxmore, who gave you that note?” 

“Charles,” moaned the carrier, and covered his face with his 
hands, as he threw himself into a chair. 

“T thought as much. Let me tell you that that note had been 
abstracted from my box. I had the list of all the notes in it, but 
I did not go over them till I found that I had been robbed. Here 
is the note. I did not restore it to the box. I kept it in my 
pocket-book. I can swear—I have my entries to prove it—that 
it had been stolen from me. When I found Charles was gone, 
I thought it must have been he who had robbed me. When I 
saw the number of the note agreed with one I had put into the 
box a month ago, then I knew it must be he. You brought me 
the note, and he is your son.” 

Kate burst into tears and wrung her hands. 

Honor saw the faces of the children frightened, inclined for 
tears; she sent them all upstairs to their bedrooms. 

Oliver sat at the table with his forehead in his hands, and his 
fingers in his hair. 
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None spoke. Langford looked at the carrier, then at Honor. 
Kate threw herself into the chair by the window and wept aloud. 
Honor stood in the middle of the room, with her head bent; she 
was deadly pale, she dared not raise her eyes. 

“ What will you do?” she asked in a low tone. 

“Do!” exclaimed Taverner. ‘‘ Oh, that is soon answered. I 
send at once to Tavistock, Launceston, and Okehampton, and 
communicate with the proper authorities and have him arrested. 
There are the magistrates, and constables, and laws, and prisons 
in England, for detention and chastisement of thieves and bur- 
glars.” 

Oliver moaned. “I cannot bear the disgrace. I shall drown 
myself.” 

“ What will that avail?” sneered Langford. ‘“ Will it save my 
thousand pounds? Will it save Charles from transportation ? 
It is a pity that there is no more hanging for robbery, or Wellon’s 
mound would be handy, and the old gibbet beam in my barn 
would serve once more.” 

The words were cruel. Honor’s teeth clenched and her hands 
closed convulsively. 

Then Oliver Luxmore withdrew his hands from his face, drag- 
ged himself towards Langford, and threw himself on the ground 
at his feet. 

“Have pity on him, on me, on us all. The shame will kill us, 
brand us. It will kill me, it will stain my name, my children, for 
ever.” 

“Get up,” said Langford, roughly. “I’m not to be moved by 
men’s tears.” 

But Oliver was deaf; his great absorbing agony momentarily 
gave dignity to his feeble pitiful character, even to him crouching 
on the slate floor. 

“Spare us the dishonour,” he pleaded. “I cannot bear it; this 
one thing I cannot. Luxmore—thief—convict!” He passed his 
hand over his brow and raised his eyes ; they were blank. “ Lux- 
more, of Coombe Park—Luxmore! Take care!” His voice became 
shrill, “ Dishonour I cannot bear. Take care lest you drive me 
desperate. Rather let us die, I, Honor, Kate, and the little ones, 
and end the name, than that it should live on stained.” He tried 
to rise, but his knees shook and gave way under him. 

“You may sell all I have. Take the van, everything. We 
cannot find you a thousand pounds. We will all work as slaves 
—only—spare us the dishonour! Spare us this!” 

Kate came up and cast herself at her father’s side and raised 
her streaming eyes. 
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“Well,” said Taverner, turning to Honor, “do you alone not 
join? Are you too proud?” 

“Mr. Langford,” she answered, with emotion, ‘“ you are too 
hard. I pray to God, who is merciful.” 

“You are proud! you are proud!” he said, scowling. “You, 
Oliver Luxmore! you, Kate! do not kneel to me. Go, turn to her. 
The fate of Charles, the honour of your name, your happiness, that 
of your children, rest with her—with her !” 

He looked at her. 

She did not speak; she understood his meaning. A pang as of 
a sword went through her soul. She raised her clenched hands 
and put them to her mouth, and pressed the knuckles against her 
teeth. In the agony of that moment she was near screaming. 

“There!” said Langford, pointing to her ; “look how haughty 
she is. But she must bend. Entreat her, or command her, as 
you will. With her the issue lies. I will wait till to-morrow at 
ten, and take no steps for the capture of Charles. If before that 
hour I have yes, it is well. I paya thousand pounds for that yes. 
I shall be content. If not, then——®” He did not finish the 
sentence; he went out at the door. 

Then only did Honor give way. She saw as it were a cloud of 
blue smoke rising round her. She held out her hands, grasping, 
but catching nothing, and fell on the floor insensible. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
YEs ! 


Honor could not rest in her bed that night. Oliver Luxmore in 
the adjoining room groaned and sighed, he was sleepless. Kate, 
who shared her bed, was awake and tossed from side to side. 
Poor Kate knew that the disgrace would separate her from Sam. 
She was too generous to urge her sister to make the costly sacrifice. 
Oliver felt that words would be unavailing, the matter must be 
left to Honor; his best advocate was in her own conscience. The 
resolution one way or the other must be come to by Honor 
unassisted, unswayed. She lay still in her bed, but Kate knew 
she did not sleep. She lay with her hands clasped as in prayer on 
her heaving bosom. Her eyes were on the little latticed window, 
and on a moth dancing dreamily up and down the panes, a large 
black moth that made the little diamonds of glass click at the 
stroke of its wings. Her hair over her brow was curled with the 
heat of her brain, the light short hair that would not be brushed 
back and lie with the copper-gold strands. Great drops rolled off 
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her forehead upon the pillow. Afterwards Kate felt that the 
cover was wet, and thought it was with Honor’s tears, but she was 
not crying. Her eyes were dry and burning, but the moisture 
poured off her brow. Her feet were like ice. She might have been 
dead, she lay so still. Kate hardly heard her breathe. She held 
her breath and listened once, as she feared Honor was in a swoon. 
She did not speak to her sister. An indefinable consciousness 
that Honor must not be disturbed, must be left alone, restrained 
her. Once she stole her hand under the bed-clothes round her 
sister, and laid it on her heart. Then she knew for certain what 
a raging storm was awake in that still, hardly breathing form. 

That touch, unattended by word, was more than Honor could 
bear. She said nothing, but stole from bed, and put on some of 
her clothes. Kate watched her through her half-closed lids, and 
dared not speak or otherwise interfere. Honor went softly, bare- 
footed down the stairs, that creaked beneath her tread. Her 
father heard the step. He knew whose it was. He also would 
not interfere. It was best for all—for Kate, for Charles, for him- 
self, for Joe, and Pattie, and Willie, and Martha, and Charity, and 
little Temperance—that Honor should be wholly undisturbed. 

The girl unfastened the back door, took up the little bench, cast 
a pototo-sack over her head, and went forth, shutting the door 
gently behind her. 

She carried the seat under the hedge in the paddock, where she 
had watched with Larry, and placed herself on it, then rested her 
elbow on her knee, and her head in her hand. Her feet were bare, 
dipped in the dewy grass; a seeded dandelion, stirred by them, 
shed its ripe down over them. She thrust the sack from her head. 
She could not endure the weight and the heat, and laid it across 
her shoulders: from them it slipped unheeded. Her arms were 
bare from the elbow. The cold night wind stroked the arm that 
stayed up her scorched brain. She had prayed that God would 
guide her, and the guidance had led into a way of sorrows. “It 
is expedient that one man should die for the people.” Those words 
of the High Priest recurred to Honor, and she thought how that 
He to whom they referred had accepted the decision. She would 
have died —died! oh, how willingly, how eagerly !—for the dear 
ones under the thatched roof; she would have leaped into fire, not 
for all, but for any one of them—for little Temperance, for dear 
Charity, for Martha, for Willie, for darling Pattie, for good, true 
Joe, for Kate, for her father, of course—yes, even for Charles— 
but this that was demanded of her was worse than a brief spasm of 
pain in fire ; it was a lifelong martyrdom, a sacrifice infinitely more 
dreadful than of life. The thrushes were singing. There was no 
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night in the midst of June, and the birds did without sleep, or 
slept in the glare of mid-day. The only night was within the 
girl’s soul. There was no singing or piping there, but the groan- 
ing of a crushed spirit. 

She started. She was touched. She put out her hand and 
sighed. The horse that Langford had let them have was in the 
paddock ; it had become much attached to Honor, and the beast 
had come over to her, unperceived, and was resting his head on 
her shoulder and rubbing it against her ear and cheek. She 
stroked the nose of the beast with her left hand without altering 
her position, mechanically, and without much diversion of her 
thoughts. When poor Diamond was dying in the gravel pit, 
Honor had sat by him and caressed him; now Diamond’s 
successor had come to comfort Honor, as best he could, when her 
girlhood was dying in anguish, passing into a womanhood of 
sorrow. 

Chink! chink! chink! A finch was perched on the topmost 
twig of an alder that swayed under its light weight in the wind, 
repeating its monotonous cry, chink ! chink ! chink! 

The cold about Honor’s feet became stronger, the dew looked 
whiter, as if it were passing into frost, the breath of the horse 
was as steam. High, far aloft in the dusky sky, some large bird 
was winging its way from sea to sea, from the Atlantic boisterous 
barren coast about Bude, to the summer, luxuriant bays of the 
Channel. What bird it was Honor could not tell. She would 
not have seen it but that the winking of its wings as they caught 
the light from the north attracted her attention. Strange as it 
may seem, though engrossed in her own sorrows, she watched the 
flap of the wings till they passed beyond range of vision. 

Not a cloud was in the sky. ‘The stars were but dimly seen in 
the silvery haze of summer twilight. One glowworm in the 
hedge opposite her shone brighter than any star, for it shone out 
of darkness deeper than the depths of heaven. 

One long leaf near Honor was as if it had been varnished, wet 
with dew; and as the dew gathered on it, it stooped, and the 
moisture ran to the lanceate end, bowing it further, and forming 
a clear drop; then the drop fell, and the leaf with a dancing 
rebound recovered its first position. Honor’s eye rested on the 
leaf; as the dew formed on it, and bent it down, so were tears 
forming on her soul and bowing it. The leaf shook off the drop ; 
would her spirit ever recover ? 

What wondrous sounds are heard at night! How mysterious, 
how undiscoverable in origin! It seemed to Honor less still in 
the meadow, under the thorn hedge, than in the cottage. Insect 
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life was stirring all about; the spiders were spinning, moths 
flitting, leaves rustling, birds piping, the wind playing among 
the thorns ; the field mice were running, and the night birds 
watching for them on wing. 

All was cool, all but Honor’s head. Whatever sounds were 
heard were pleasant, whatever movement was soothing. Through 
all the intricate life that stirred there ran a breath of peace— 
only not over the heaving soul of Honor. 

Poor Larry! Honor’s thoughts were less of herself than of 
others. She was sure to the ground of her heart that he loved 
her. She knew, without riddling out the why and how, that she 
could have made him happy and good at once. There was 
sterling gold in him; the fire would purge away the dross. As 
in the cocoon there is an outer shell of worthless web which must 
be torn away before the golden thread is discovered, so was it 
with him ; the outer husk of vanity and idleness and incon- 
siderateness was coming away, and now all that was needed was 
a tender hand to find and take hold of the end of the thread and 
spin off the precious fibre. Another hand, rough and heedless, 
might break and confuse and ruin it. 

But, though she knew she could have made Larry’s life right 
and orderly, yet she would not undertake to do so unless 
she saw the other lives committed to her trust cared for and 
safe. 

Above all, high as the highest star, in her pure soul shone the 
duty imposed on her by her mother. If she could not combine 
her duty to the dear ones under the brown thatch with the 
charge of Larry’s destiny, she would not undertake the latter. 

And now, most horrible gall to her womanly mind, came the 
knowledge that she—she whom Larry loved and looked up to— 
she, she who loved the careless lad, even she must step in between 
him and his uncle’s property, that she was chosen by old 
Langford as the weapon of his revenge on the Nanspians. 

The Langford estate must descend to Larry should his uncle 
die childless, and she—— 

Her breath came in a gasp. She tore up the cold dockleaves 
and pressed them to her brow to cool the burning there, to take 
the sting out of her nettled brain. 

There was no rest for Honor anywhere, in the meadow or in her 
bed—no rest for her evermore. 

She rose and went back to the house, but when she reached the 
door, true to her regular habits, remembered that she had left 
the sack and the bench in the field, and went back, fetched them, 
and put each in its proper place. Nothing was ever left littering 
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about by Honor. If she had been dying and had seen a chip on 
the floor, she would have striven to rise and remove it. 

* In the morning the carrier and his two eldest daughters looked 
haggard and pale. The children seemed aware of trouble. Joe 
was attentive and helped to quiet and amuse the youngest, and 
watched his father, but especially Honor, to read what was 
menaced in their faces. He had not been at home when 
Langford came, and his sister Pattie could give him but the 
vaguest idea of what had occurred. All she knew was that it was 
a trouble connected with Charles, who had run away. The 
carrier had to be ready early to start*for Tavistock market. 
Honor and Kate prepared breakfast for him and the children, 
without a word passing between them on what’was uppermost in 
their minds. As they were eating, the Ashbury postboy passed 
down the lane and called at the steps. 

The carrier went out. 

“A letter for you.” 

Oliver took and paid for it, then brought it in and opened it 
slowly with shaking fingers. He, Honor, Kate knew that it 
must have reference to their trouble. It was in the hand- 
writing of Charles; it bore the Plymouth postmark. The carrier 
spread it on his plate; he did not read it aloud because Joe and 
the other children were present; but Honor and Kate stood 
behind him and read over his shoulder without uttering a word. 

This was the letter :— 


“ Dear Father,—I take my pen in hand, hopping this finds you 
has it leafs me, with a bad running at the noaz, and a shockin 
corf, gripes orful in my innerds, and hakes all over me. I 
dersay you've eard what I gone and done, don’t judge me harshly, 
I couldn’t do otherwise, and I’m not so bad to blame as you may 
suppoge. I didn’t intend delibberat to do ’t, but I did it off-hand 
so to speke. Wots dun can’t be undun. It’s no use crying over 
spilt milk. Wot can’t be kured must be undured. That’s wot 
Mrs. Veale would say, and her’s a bad un. I ketched a cold with 
getting wet running away, but I shall be all rite soon, please God 
when I’m away on the iseez. I’m goin to Ameri’kay which is the 
place to which the flour of the British aristokracy go when its 
ockerd or embarassing at ome. As it is ockerd and embarassing 
to me, I’m orf, and I hope with the Almighty’s aid to do well in 
the new whirld, wheer I intend to found a new Coom Park, to 
which I shall invite you all to come, when I can drive you about 
in a carridge and pare. I want to know how it is with Larry, 
whether he be alive or dead. I came away in such aste I 
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couldn’t stay to know, but I’m very desiring to know. Don’t rite 
to me by my proper name, there may be disagreeables in my 
wereabout being knone, so direct to Mr. Charles, poast resteny, 
Plymouth.—From your loving sun, 
“Cuartes Luxmor:, 
“of Coom Park, Esquire. 


“P.S.—Doan’t say nothink to nobody of were I be, wotever you 
do, and kiss the kids for me. Poast anser at Tavistock or Lanson.” 


Oliver Luxmore refolded the letter, and put it away in his 
pocket without a word. Neither Honor nor Kate spoke or looked 
at each other. It was too clear to all that Charles was guilty. 
The last doubt of his guilt disappeared. 

Oliver went about the horse and van. Honor did not fail to 
observe the change effected in him in one night. He seemed 
older by ten years—to have tumbled down the decline of life, 
and been shaken by the fall. His clothes did not appear to fit 
him, his walk was unsteady, his hand shook, his eye wandered, 
his hair had a greyer tinge, and was lank and moist. Joe ran to 
help in the harnessing of the horse. His father was trying to 
force on the collar without turning it. He put on the saddle 
wrong, and fastened the wrong buckles. The boy corrected his 
father’s errors. Then the man brought the van into the lane, 
and stood with his hand to his forehead. 

“T’ve forgotten ’em all,” he said. “ Whatever were the 
commissions I don’t know.” The whip was shaking in his hand 
as a withy by a waterbrook. “I shouldn’t wonder if I never 
came back,” he said, then looked up the steps at Honor. It was 
the first time he had met her eyes since Taverner Langford had 
left the house. “I shan’t know what is to be till I come home,” 
he muttered. ‘The cuckoo-clock has just called seven, and it is 
three hours to ten. I think my heart will die within me at 
Tavistock. I sha’n’t be home till night. However I shall 
bear it and remember my commissions I do not know. Joe shall 
come with me. I can’t think. I can’t drive. I can do nothing.” 

Then Honor came down the steps with her scarlet cloak about 
her shoulders, and her red stockings on her feet, slowly, looking 
deadly pale, and with dark rings about her eyes. 

“ Where are you going?” asked the carrier—“ not coming with 
me to Tavistock ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Are you—are you going to—to Langford?” he asked. “To 
say what ? ”—he held his breath. 

“Yes!” 
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Cuapter XXXI. 


THE NEW MISTRESS. 


“Hattoo! where be you off to, Red Spider?” asked Farmer 
Nanspian, who was on Broadbury, when he saw Honor Luxmore 
in her scarlet cloak coming over the down. “Stay, stay!” he 
said, and put his hand to her chin to raise her face. “You never 
come Chimsworthy road—leastways, you haven’t yet. Where be 
you going to now?” 

“To Langford, sir.” 

“To Langford, eh?” His face clouded. “I didn’t think you 
was on gcod terms with Mr. Langford. Take care—take care! 
I won’t have he sloke away this Red Spider from Chimsworthy.” 
Then he nodded, smiled, and went on. He little knew, he had 
no suspicion, that what he hinted at was really menaced. 

Honor went on to the old lonely house, and asked to speak to 
Mr. Langford. She was shown into his parlour. Taverner was 
about the farm. She had some minutes to wait and nerve her- 
self for the interview before he arrived. 

“ Well,” said he, when he came in, “you are in good time. 
You have brought me the answer.” 

“Yes,” she replied, looking down. 

“Do I take that Yes as a reply to this question or to that I 
made yesterday ? ” 

“To both.” 

“ There’s not another woman in all England to whom I'd have 
behaved as I have to you.” 

“T hope not, sir!” 

“T mean,” said Langford, knitting his brows, and reddening, 
“T mean, I would not have foregone a thousand pounds for any 
other. I would not have spared the man who had robbed me for 
any other woman’s sake.” 

“T have come here,” she said, “myself, instead of sending a 
message, because I wished to speak with you in private.” 

“There is no one here to overhear you. I have stopped up 
the keyhole; Mrs. Veale listened, she can catch nothing now.” 

“Mr. Langford, I was told by my father that you had promised 
to do something for my brothers and sisters.” 

“Oh, do not be afraid—I will do something for them.” 

“T want you to grant me one request, the only one I will ever 
make of you. Promise me some small yearly sum assured to 
my father, I do not ask for much. WhenI am in the house I 
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can manage, but it is hard work for me to do so. When I am 
gone, Kate will find it hard, and she may not remain long there ; 
she is a pretty girl, and has her admirers, she is sure to marry 
soon—then what will become of my father and the little ones? 
I do not ask you to take them in here. That would not be 
reasonable—except so far as they can work for you, and be of use 
to you—Joe will be a valuable servant, and Pattie is growing up 
to be neat and active and thoughtful.” 

“How many more?” asked Langford. 

“That is all,” replied Honor quietly. “If I ask you to do 
anything for these two it is only because they will be worth 
more than you will pay them. But I ask for my father. It will 
be a loss to him, my leaving the house. He will not be happy. 
Kate is very good, but she does not understand thrift, and she is 
light-hearted. Promise me a small sum every year for my father 
and the little ones to relieve them from the pinch of poverty, and 
to give them ease and happiness.” 

“ How many have you?” 

“There are Joe, and Pattie, Willie, Martha, Charity, and 
Temperance. If I might bring Temperance with me I should be 
very thankful; she is but three, and will miss me.” 

“In the Proverbs of Solomon we are told that the horse- 
leech hath three daughters, which cry Give, give, give! Hereare 
more, some seven, all wanting to suck blood. If I marry you, I 
don’t marry the family.” 

Honor was silent for a moment, recovering herself; his rude- 
ness hurt her, angered her. 

“TI make a request. I will ask nothing more.” 

She looked up at him, and rested her eyes on his face. He 
had been observing her—how pale she was, how worn; and it 
annoyed him: it seemed to him that it had cost her much to 
resolve to take him ; and this was not flattering to his pride. 

“I cannot grant it,” he said. “It is not reasonable. I am 
not going to be eaten out of house and home by a parcel of 
ravenous school children. I want you, I do not want all your tail 
of brothers and sisters, and, worst of all, your helpless father. 
I know very well what will happen. I shall be thrown to them 
like an old horse to Squire Impey’s pack—to have my flesh torn 
off, and my bones even crunched up. I cut this away in the 
beginning ; I will not have it.” 

“T ask only for a small sum of money for my father. The 
van barely sustains him. The family is so large. I will not 
bring any of the children here, except little Temperance, who is 
very, very dear to my heart.” 
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“ No, I will have none of them.” 

“T may not have Temperance ? ” 

“No, I said, none of them. Give an inch, and an ell is 
taken. Pué in the little finger and the fist follows.” 

“Then you will grant me an allowance for my father?” 

He laughed. “A thousand pounds is what you have cost me. 
When that thousand pounds is made up, or repaid, then we will 
talk about an allowance. Not till then—no, no! I may pay 
too dear for my bargain. A thousand pounds is ample.” 

“That is your last word?” 

“ My last.” 

Then Honour, looking steadily at him, said: “Mr. Langford, 
it is true that you lose money by me; but I lose what is infinitely 
more precious by you. I lose my whole life’s happiness. When my 
mother was dying, I promised her to be a mother to her darlings. 
Now I am put in this terrible position, that, to save them from a 
great disgrace and an indelible stain, I must leave them. I have 
spent the whole night thinking out what was right for me to do. 
If I remain with them, it is with a shame over our whole family. 
If I go, I save them from that, but they lose my care. One way 
or other there is something gone. It cannot be other. I have 
made my choice. I will come to you: but I have strings from 
my heart to little Temperance, and Charity, and Martha, and 
Willie, and Pattie, and Joe, and Kate, and father. If they are 
unhappy, uncomfortable, I shall suffer in my soul. If ill comes 
to them, I shall be in pain. If the little ones grow up neglected, 
untidy, untruthful, my heart and my head will ache night and 
day. If my father is uncared for, the distress of knowing it will 
be on me ever. I shall be drawn by a hundred nerves to my own 
dear ones, and not be able to do anything for them. You cannot 
understand me. You must believe me when I say that the loss 
to me is ten thousand times greater than the loss of a thousand 
pounds to you. My happiness is in the well-being and well- 
bringing-up of my brothers and sisters. You take all that away 
from me. Did you ever hear the tale of the widower who married 
again, and his new wife neglected the children by the dead wife? 
—One night the father came to the nursery door, and saw the 
dead woman rocking and soothing the babes. She had come from 
her grave. The crying had drawn her. She could not sleep 
because they called her. I do not know that I can bear it, to be 
separated from my brothers and sisters—I cannot say—if they 
suffered or were neglected—I fancy nothing could withhold me 
from going to them.” 

Taverner remained silent; her eyes seemed to burn their way 
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into him. She shifted her position from one foot to the other; 
and went on, in an earnest tone, with a vibration in it from the 
strength of her emotion: “Iam bound to tell you all. If you 
are tobe my husband, you must know everything. I cannot love 
you. What love I have that is not taken up by Temperance, and 
Charity, and Martha, and Willie, and Pattie, and Joe, and Kate, 
and father, and ” still looking frankly, earnestly at him, “ yes, 
and by Charles, I have given elsewhere. I cannot help it. It 
has been taken from me in a whirlwind of fire, as Elijah was 
caught up into heaven; it is gone from me; I cannot call it 
down again. If you insist on knowing to whom I gave it, I will 
tell you, but not now, not yet—afterwards. To show you, Mr. 
Langford, how I love my home, I had made up my mind to give 
him up, to throw away all that beautiful happiness, to forget 
it as one forgets a dream, because I would not be parted 
from my dear ones. I was resolved to give him up whom I 
love for them, and now I am required to give them up for you 
whom I love not.” She breathed heavily, her labouring heart 
beat. She drew the red cloak about her, lest the heaving 
bosom and bounding heart should be noticed. Langford saw 
the long drops run down her brow, but there were no tears in 
her eyes. 

“You will never love me?” he asked. 

“T cannot say; it depends how you treat my dear ones.” 

She took a long breath. 

“There is one reason why my consent costs me more when 
given to you than to another; but I cannot tell you that now. [. 
will tell you later.” 

She meant that by marrying him she was widening the breach 
between the uncle and nephew—that she was marrying the 
former for the express purpose of depriving the latter of his 
inheritance. She could not tell Langford this now. 

“T will do my duty by you to the best of my lights. But I 
shall have one duty tying me here, and seven drawing me to the 
little cottage in the lane, and I feel—I feel that I shall be torn to 
pieces.” 

Taverner Langford stood up and paced the room with his arms 
folded behind his back. His head was bowed and his cheeks pale. 
The girl said no more. She again shifted her feet, and rested 
both hands, under her cloak, on the table. Langford looked 
round at her; her head was bent, her yellow-brown hair was tied 
in a knot behind. As her head was stooping, the back of her 
neck showed above the red cloak. It was as though she bent 
before the executioner’s axe. He turned away. 
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“Sit down,” he said. ‘Why have you been standing? You 
look ill. What has ailed you?” 

“Tn body nothing,” she answered. 

“Who is it?” he asked surlily, looking out of the window, and 
passing his own fingers over his face. 

She slightly raised her head and eyes questioningly. 

“T mean,” he said, without turning to see her, but under- 
standing by her silence that she asked an explanation—“I allude 
to what you were saying just now. Who is it whom you fancy ?” 

“Tf you insist, I will tell. If you have any pity you will spare 
me. In time—before the day, you shall know.” 

He passed his hand over his face again. 

“This is a pleasant prospect,” he said, but did not explain 
whether he alluded to the landscape or to his marriage. He said 
no more to force further confidence from her. 

“Come,” said he, roughly, and he turned suddenly round, “ you 
shall see the house. You shall be shown what I have in it, all 
the rooms and the furniture, also the cowsheds, and the dairy— 
everything. You shall see what will be yours. You would get 
no other man with so much as I have.” 

“‘ Not to-day, Mr. Langford. Let me go home. I should see 
nothing to-day. My eyes are full, and my heart fuller.” 

“Then go,” he said, and reseated himself at the table. 

She moved towards the door. He had his chin on his hand, 
and was looking at the grate. She hesitated, holding the handle. 

“Hah!” exclaimed Langford, starting up. “Did you hear 
that? a-fluttering down the passage? That was Mrs. Veale, 
trying to listen, but could hear nothing; trying to peep, but 
could see nothing, because I have covered every chink. Come 
here! come here, Mrs. Veale!” 

As she did not respond, he rang the bell violently, and the pale 
woman came. 

“Come here, Mrs. Veale! show the future mistress out of the 
house! Not by the kitchen, woman! Unbar the great door. 
Show her out, and curtsey to her, and at the same time take your 
own discharge.” 

“‘* When one comes in the other goes out,’ as the man said of 
the woman in the weather-house,” remarked Mrs. Veale with a 
sneer. She curtsied profoundly. ‘ There’s been calm heretofore. 
Now comes storm.” 








The following Letters were printed in “The Times” of 
March 24th and 28th, 1887. 





AUTHORS anno PUBLISHERS. 





To tHE Eprror or The Times. 
SIR, 

The statements bearing upon the relations of Authors and 
Publishers, made at the two recent Conferences arranged by the 
Incorporated Society of Authors, the leading articles in 7e 772mes, 
and other important journals, and the letters which have been written 
by Mr. John Murray, Messrs. Longmans, and other Publishers, 
indicate that the subjects discussed at the Conferences have excited 
aconsiderable amount of public attention ; and some at least of these 
statements are of such a character that they should not be allowed 
to remain unanswered. 

An accusation was deliberately made by Mr. Walter Besant, at 
the first meeting, and repeated by Sir Frederick Pollock at the second 
meeting, that it is the custom of publishers to render fraudulent 
accounts to authors. It is true that various speakers, including 
Lord Lytton, in the chair, Mr, Walter Besant, and Sir Frederick 
Pollock, disclaimed antagonism to publishers, But no disclaimer 
of this kind can be weighed for a moment against a direct accusation 
of dishonest dealing, levelled, not against particular individuals or 
transactions, but against publishers and their transactions generally. 
It cannot be doubted that the accusation goes this length, for 
Mr. Besant expressly speaks of these nefarious proceedings as 
”” and Sir Frederick Pollock generalizes in like fashion. 

This accusation, in so far as it affects the large majority of 
publishers, is, I venture to say, absolutely unfounded. That there 
are publishers who are guilty of dishonest practices must be admitted. 
It would indeed be impossible to find any considerable body of men, 
in any calling of life, to whom the same observation might not with 
equal force be applied; but it is unusual, and seems unfair, to raise 
general charges upon the strength of exceptional cases of misconduct. 

That the imputation has been made rashly and ignorantly, is 
sufficiently obvious when it is considered in the light of the 
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remedy suggested. It is asserted that publishers make “‘ secret profits” 
on the cost of producing a book, and are enabled to do so by the 
circumstance of their rendering accounts, the items of which are not 
properly vouched for, and it is in substance contended that if publishers 
were to be called upon to produce vouchers, authors would be 
protected. Both Mr. Besant and Sir Frederick Pollock seem to be 
unaware of the incontrovertible fact, that no publisher could refuse 
to produce vouchers for the items of an account furnished to an 
author. The publisher must either be the partner, or the agent of 
the author, and in either character is bound to verify his accounts, 
If he were to refuse to do so, an author would only have to apply 
to his solicitor, who would obtain satisfaction for him by a very 
simple legal process. As to Lord Lytton’s statement, that the 
author who seeks legal advice will find that the subject is ‘so 
“entirely outside the ordinary experience of solicitors, that no honest 
‘solicitor will venture to give him advice respecting the manage- 
‘ment of his contracts, or the making up of publishers’ accounts,” 
it is really too astounding, and may be left to speak for itself. 
Messrs. Longmans appear to have been so much impressed with 
Mr. Besant’s remarks at the first conference, as to have hastened, in 
the interval between the first and second meetings, to assure him 
that they would in future adopt the practice of giving vouchers for 
accounts; and this announcement was received with cheers at the 
meeting, and has since been referred to in the press as an important 
step in the direction of curing a serious evil, Mr. John Murray 
and Messrs. Macmillan & Co. on the other hand, in their letters 
to The Times, have confined themselves to pointing out that their 
books, accounts, and vouchers have always been open to authors. 
The true meaning of Messrs. Longmans’ letter cannot be very 
clearly gathered from Sir Frederick Pollock’s reference to it, but the 
accepted interpretation would appear to be, that it is their intention in 
future to accompany accounts rendered to authors with vouchers for 
each item. If that be their intention, their offer certainly has the 
appearance of being a step in advance of the present system; but, as 
a means of permanently removing the atmosphere of suspicion which, 
however unjustly, appears to surround publishers’ accounts, the plan 
seems to me to be illusory. It may be pointed out, to begin with, 
that a voucher gives no information beyond what is, or easily may be, 
contained in the account. It is simply evidence. Moreover, the 
mere fact of a publisher seeming to think it necessary to satisfy an 
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author that he is not robbing him, would be calculated to occasion a 
feeling of discomfort on both sides. And much as it may surprise 
some of the gentlemen who, during this controversy, have expressed 
their opinions of the relations between authors and publishers, it is 
nevertheless a fact that there are many authors who would feel hurt 
at a course of proceeding which would seem to imply a want of 
confidence on their part, and would request their publishers not to 
continue to trouble them with vouchers. It is my belief that this 
custom, which must be more or less cumbrous and troublesome, 
would, even if at first generally adopted, gradually fall into disuse, 
and vouchers would only be supplied when asked for—which is 
exactly the present condition of affairs. 

While holding the opinion that any general alteration is un- 
necessary, and that the only alteration that has been proposed is 
illusory, I regard it as intolerable that publishers should be subjected 
to these charges and insinuations; and it seems to me that the choice 
of every publisher who agrees in that view really lies between two 
alternatives. He must either relinquish all business involving the 
rendering to authors, of accounts containing items of expenditure, 
which would obviously be prejudicial to the interests of both authors 
and publishers, as excluding a mode of publication which is admitted 
to be the most appropriate in a large number of cases. Or he must 
devise some mode of making up and rendering his accounts which 
will, once for all, remove any possibility of doubt or question; and 
this I believe to be practicable, as I will endeavour to show. 

The system indicated in the appended pro formd account, 
should not only give sufficient security to satisfy any author 
against fraud on the part of his publisher, but would also ensure to 
him certain advantages derived from a system of cash payments. The 
particular statement which will be found in this account as to the 
payment of each item, with the exception of such small matters as 
cannot be so particularized, or separately paid, is absolutely distinct and 
unqualified. It is impossible to conceive of any publisher venturing 
to render an untrue account in such a form, and I need not enlarge 
on the serious consequences to which he would render himself liable 
by doing so. If any author has a doubt on this point, his solicitor 
will, I think, pace Lord Lytton, have no difficulty in solving it. 

The subjoined pro forma account is applicable to a book pub- 
lished on the half profit system, but accounts of books published on 
commission might, of course, be kept on a similar principle. 
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The attack made upon the publisher does not, however, stop 
short at accusations of fraudulent account-keeping. He is also 
assailed, in regard to the purchase of copyrights and the payment of 
royalties, for want of fairness; and again, for not conscientiously 
seeking to advance the interests of the author in those cases in 
which he acts as an agent and has not a proprietary interest in a 
book ; or, to use Mr. Besant’s words, he does not *¢ push commission 
‘“books so vigorously as those which are his own by right of pur- 
“chase.” I will say a few words in answer to each of these charges. 

As to fairness. In the first place there is plenty of competition 
among publishers, which would in ordinary business transactions, 
almost of itself, be a sufficient answer. An author is no more obliged 
to sell a book at any particular price, than a publisher to purchase it 
at the author’s own estimate of its monetary value; and in dealing 
with a commodity which has a purely speculative value, there must 
necessarily be frequent differences of opinion as to the price which 
ought to be paid for it. Indeed, the business of a publisher is of 
necessity speculative in the highest degree, for it is admitted that 
nothing is more difficult than to foresee the reception which a book 
will meet with; and it is notorious that many of the most 
successful books have been offered to several publishers before 
being ultimately accepted. Ifa publisher could calculate with anything 
like certainty on every book yielding him even the most moderate 
profit, his business would no doubt be lucrative. But, in fact, a large 
number of every publisher’s speculations involve a loss; and on 
striking the average of his gains and losses, an excessive profit is 
most certainly not left to him. 

I affirm, without hesitation, that the average profits of publishers 
do not represent more than a moderate return upon the capital 
employed in their business, and that this return is only to be earned 
by great labour and continuous risk. 

To the suggestion of Mr. Besant that an author, before accepting 
an offer from a publisher, would do well to consult the Society of 
Authors, there can be no possible objection from a publisher’s point 
of view, subject, of course, to the observation that no publisher 
would be bound, or, as I believe, influenced by the opinion of the 
Society. 

The observations which I have made apply alike to the purchases 
of copyrights and to the payment of royalties; but with regard to 


the latter, Mr. Besant founds a grievance upon an almost impossible 
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condition of affairs. He supposes that 10,000 copies of a book have 
been printed, and every copy sold, and makes a calculation of the 
relative profit of author and publisher upon that hypothesis. A 
publisher would indeed be a bold man who printed 10,000 copies of 
an ordinary book; and upon an extraordinary book, of which he 
could reckon with certainty upon selling that number, he would as- 
suredly have to pay the author, in one shape or other, a much larger 
sum than Mr. Besant’s illustration supposes. There are also some 
errors of facts and figures in Mr. Besant’s calculations of profit, but 
it is hardly worth while to discuss them here. 

So much for the charge of unfairness. In regard to the imputation 
that a publisher does not “ push” commission books, it shows an 
ignorance of the internal arrangements of a publisher’s warehouse, 
which is very naturally to be expected from those who make the 
charge. It is practically impossible for a publisher to deal in one 
manner with one book, and in another manner with another book. 
During my experience of more than 40 years as a publisher, I have 
frequently heard the expression “ push” in connection with the sale 
of a particular book, but I have failed to understand it in that sense. 
I doubt if those who use it, in the sense in which it is used by 
Mr. Besant, could define its meaning. What a publisher can do to 
promote the sale of a particular book, in addition to what he does for 
all his publications alike, must be done by a liberal expenditure of 
money for advertising, and so forth ; and it need hardly be said that a 
publisher would be quite as willing to expend an author’s money as 
his own, if the author desired it. 

With regard, however, to the publication of books on commission, 
it is, | think, open to doubt whether this mode of publishing does not 
produce a large number of books, which for the sake of the authors 
and the public, had better not be printed at all. It is my belief that 
this, or some cognate system of publishing, involving no risk to the 
publisher, has produced the larger number of disappointed authors, 
and is in a great measure responsible for the outcry that has from time 
to time been raised against publishers. By these remarks, I must 
not, however, be understood to contend that, for various special 
reasons, the publication of books of a valuable or popular kind on 
commission may not sometimes be desirable. 

On the whole, I believe that where it is not important to an 
author to receive an immediate pecuniary return for his work, the 
half-profit system yields the greatest certainty of a fair division of the 
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profit between the author and the publisher, of course provided that the 
publisher’s accounts are faithfully made up and rendered. “This mode 
of publication is especially appropriate for medical, legal, and other 
works requiring frequent revision by the author, ‘The appropriation 
of one-half of the profits to the publisher may at first sight appear 
unduly favourable to him; and undoubtedly in the case of a book 
certain to have a large and rapid sale, they are too favourable; but, in 
ordinary circumstances, such is not really the case. In the first place, 
the publisher takes upon himself the risk of loss, which, as I have 
already pointed out, is very far from being nominal. In the second 
place, he supplies all the capital for the venture, and manages all 
the business details of the publication. Finally, it must always 
be remembered that, while the payments to the author represent 
clear profit, the publisher’s share of the profit has to bear a cer- 
tain proportion of the general expense of conducting his business, 
and must, therefore, be subject to a very considerable deduction. 
These few last words must equally apply to the apparent profits 
of publishers, on every transaction, and from whatever system of 
publication they may be derived. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Georce M. Smnira. 


15, WarTERLOO PLACE, 


March 21st, 1887. 
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AUTHORS anv PUBLISHERS. 





To tHe Eprror or The Times. 
SIR, 

The long letter of Mr. George Smith in your paper of this day, 
with its proposed form of accounts, is so important, and, as regards 
the form, will prove of such great assistance to the Society of Authors, 
that I am quite ready to forgive certain misapprehensions and an 
acerbity of tone as regards myself. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
remove the misapprehensions, when any acerbity of feeling which may 
now exist, will, 1 am persuaded, vanish. 

First of ail, I deny absolutely that 1 charged all publishers with 
rendering fraudulent accounts, I said that “a custom has gradually 
sprung up of making a secret profit on the cost of production.” | 
said afterwards, that the publisher “ is justified in charging something, 
whether it be percentage on the cost of production, or a retaining fee, 
so that he shall not have to labour for nothing. Some houses,” | 
went on to say, “have already adopted the practice of inserting a 
clause to this effect in their agreements.” These statements are 
literally true, and cannot be denied. I went on to show how such a 
custom, in the hands of an unscrupulous and struggling publisher, 
opens the door to dishonest practices. Surely, this ought not to be 
construed into a general charge of rendering fraudulent accounts? | 
adhere, word for word, to my statement, and I deny the charge that 
I said it was ‘‘ the custom of publishers to render fraudulent accounts 
to authors.” 

Secondly, [ am not a lawyer, and therefore I do not know how 
far the Jaw protects authors as well as owners of other kinds of 
property. But I had been informed, before preparing my paper, that 
publishers may be forced to produce vouchers. Yet I would ask 
Mr. George Smith—lIs it pleasant for an author to approach his 
publisher with the threat that he is going to bring the law down upon 
him? On the other hand, I am quite certain that there are no 
authors who would not willingly submit to the inconvenience—it 
there be any—of receiving vouchers with their publisher’s accounts, 
even where they were perfectly certain that they were in hanourable 
hands, with the knowledge that the practice was thus forced upon 
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the unscrupulous. Our secretaries would, if necessary, write to every 
author in the kingdom, and beg him to submit to this inconvenience 
for so good an object. 

Next, I am accused of charging publishers with unfairness in the 
purchase of books and in royalties. I cannot find the slightest 
foundation for such a charge. I said, in fact, ‘* with regard to the 
sale of a book right out, nothing can be said except that one who 
sells his book will do well first to consult the society as to the price 
offered.” All] that the society’s officers could do in such a case would 
be to tell the writer from their knowledge and experience, and con- 
sidering the nature of the book, whether the price offered was a 
fair one. 

With regard to royalties, I observed, what is perfectly true, that 
in the case of a successful book the royalty system, as at present 
generally practised—that is, the 10 per cent.—is greatly in favour 
of the publisher, 

Next, I am accused of charging publishers with not pushing 
commission books. I have made no such charge. What I said was 
this :—‘* Unfortunately, there is prevalent the suspicion that not only 
does the publisher make a profit on the cost of production, but also 
that he does not push a commission book so vigorously as those 
which are his own by right of purchase, or which he publishes on 
advantageous terms.” 

These words surely cannot warrant the statement that I made 
such a charge. Unfortunately they are quite true, as regards the 
suspicion. We have, over and over again, when we have advised 
publication on commission as an escape from the secret profits, been 
met with the objection that the book would be kept back. Any 
words of Mr. George Smith which help to remove this suspicion will 
be most useful. But I did not then, nor do I now, bring that charge. 

Let me now say that whatever precautions and safeguards may 
be asked, are called for by the existence of those unscrupulous persons 
who make the non-production of vouchers the means of dishonest 
practices. Sir, there are houses in this city calling themselves 
publishing-houses, into which, should an unfortunate person bring a 
manuscript, he will most certainly be robbed. The society has been 
for three years quietly accumulating materials, and has now a 
knowledge of most of these houses and of their tricks. Let me 
most earnestly beg Mr. George Smith to remember that 40 years of 
honourable publishing are not of so much value in the discovery of 
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tricks as three years of special and silent investigation. It is in no 
desire to injure honourable houses, or to throw mud upon those whom 
we justly respect, that the society carries on its operations. It is in 
their interests as well as our own; it is in the highest interests of 
literature; it is for the protection of the helpless, for the advice of 
inexperienced authors, and in order to keep them out of those houses 
of which I have spoken—and often in order to keep them from 
publishing at all what a respectable house refuses—that we are acting. 

My address, as I read it, will be published in full. I say this 
because it has been stated that I have backed out of one or two 
statements, which is not the case. But I shall add a few notes, and 
among other things I hope to be allowed to add Mr. George Smith’s 
form of account. 


I remain, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 
WatrerR BEsAnr. 


Unirep UNIversiry Cius, 
March 24. 





As it seemed undesirable to prolong a newspaper controversy 
which might have extended to great length, I decided, after some 
consideration, not to answer Mr, Walter Besant’s letter of the 24th 
of March, in The Times newspaper ; and as it might be considered 
unfair to do so in a manner which does not afford him a direct 
opportunity for reply, I will confine myself to appending an extract 
from my own letter of the 21st of March, to The Times, in 
juxta-position with extracts from Reports of the proceedings of 
the two meetings of the Incorporated Society of Authors, I 
have intentionally limited these extracts to the charge of 
fraudulent account-keeping, not from the lack of material, but 
because that charge raises by far the most important question at 


issue, both from the Author’s and Publisher’s point of view. 


I may also be permitted, while expressing my acknow- 


ledgments to Mr. Besant, for the courteous tone of his letter, to 


say in reply to his reiterated advocacy of a system of rendering 


vouchers with publishers’ accounts, that I have no faith in that 
expedient, for the reasons already stated in my letter. And in 
this relation I regard the isolated pledge volunteered by Messrs. 
Longman & Co. as a matter of regret, because I believe that 
it is a step in the wrong direction, taken impulsively, or, at all 
events, without due consideration, and which will, assuredly, not 


be followed by other publishers of any standing. 


Georce M. Smiru. 
15, WATERLOO PLACE, 


April 5th, 1887. 
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Statement made in Mr. SMITH’S letter to Extracts from Reports of the First and 


The Times of March 21st, 1887. Second Meetings of The Incorporated 
Society of Authors, on the 2nd and 
9th of March, 1887. 


‘- An accusation was deliberately made by Mr. Warrer Besant said :— 
“Mr. Walter Besant at the first meeting, and 
“repeated by Sir Frederick Pollock at the 
“second meeting, that it is the custom of 


“The system of half-profits had fallen 
“into disfavour owing to a custom which had 


“ publishers to render fraudulent accounts to ~ Sy pengny ene net 


a “ on the cost of production. Thus, in addition 
* authors. 


“ to the legitimate half-profits, the cost of pro- 
“ duction in all its branches, printing, paper, 
“‘ binding, and advertising, had been set down 
‘“‘as greater than that actually incurred. It 
‘‘ was difficult to speak of this practice with- 
* out using hard words.” —(Standard, March 
3rd, 1887.) 


“Tt was not half the profits that the author 
* received by that arrangement, but a quarter, 
“or none at all, or anything that his publisher 
“ chose, because he could charge exactly what 
“he pleased.”—(Z?mes, March 3rd, 1887.) 


“Lastly,there was the method of publication 
** on commission, by which the publisher pro- 
‘* fessed simply to charge 15 per cent. on all 
* sales. As however it was too often the case 
“ that he made use of the secrecy and immunity 
** of his accounts to add a handsome profit on 
“the cost of production, the same objections 
“might be made to this method as to that of 
“ the half profit-system.”’—(S/avzdard,March 
3rd, 1887.) 

Sir Freperick Pottock said :— 

“ A publisher’s account with an author 
“took this form : on the debit side was entered 
“for printing, say £100, for paper another 
**sum, for binding and for advertising other 
‘sums ; all those sums were put down on the 
“‘debit side. Then on the credit side there 
* was, for the sale of so many copies, so much, 
‘* whereas in truth and in fact, in that sum of 
* £100 for printing was included an amount 


“* of say, 20, 25, or 30 percent. discount, so that 
“what the publisher had really paid to the 
“printer was not £100 but, say, £70. The 


“ 


same remark applied to the sums supposed to 
“have been paid for binding and advertising.” 


—( Zimes, March 1oth, 1887.) 
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RODYNE. Dr. Browne is the SOLE 
IN SS yENTORand. as the composition 
ot erosyae cannot possibly be dis- 
covered by Analysis (organic sub- 
stances defying elimination), and 
since the formula has never been pub- 
ished, it is evident that any state- 
ment to the effect that a compound 
is identical with Dr. Browne’s Chlo- 
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representations. 
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GREAT SPECIFIC 
HOLERA, 


IARRHGA, DYSENTERY. 


GENERAL BOARD of HEALTH, 
Tendon. REPORT that it ACTS as a) 


oon MPLETELY CURED ME of|_ 

DIARRHEA.” 

To J.T. DAVENPORT, London. 
Dear Srr,—We congratulate 
upon the wides a pew | reputation his 

justly-esteemed medicine has earned 

for itself all over the East. As a re- 
medy of general utility, we much 
question whether a better is import- 
ed, and we shall be glad to hear of its! 
finding a , Place inevery Anglo-Indian 
home. The other brands, we are 
happyto say, arenow relegated to the 
native bazaars, and, judging from 
their sale, we fancy. their sojourn 
there will be but evanescent. We 
could multiply instances ad infinitum 
of the extraordinary etticacy of DR. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CHJ,ORO- 
NE in Diarrheaand Dysentery, 


CHLORODYNE 


We have never use uy, Cie fe fo 
of this medicine than Coll on 
from a tirm conviction thatitien itis deck’ 
dedly the best,andals froma sense 
or dut we owe to the p ofession and 
the public, as we are of opinion that 
the Dubstitution of any other than 
Collis Browne’s is a deliber ate breach 
of faith on the pest of the chemist to 
prescriber and patient ae we 
as, Sir, faithfully ypere, sY 

; Members of the Pharm. Sovsety Z 


i Oras Britain, Chemists of His bh: 


lency the e Viceroy of India, 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S . 


CHLORODYNE is the TRUB; 

PALLIATIVE in i 
EURALGIA,GOUT,CANCER 
oe RHEUMATISM 


CHLORODYNE i is a liquid me- 
cine which assuages PAIN = 
EVERY KIND, affords a calm. 
freshing sleep WITHOUT HEAD-\ 
ACHE, and INVIGORATES the! 
nervous system when exhausted. 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 
short all attacks o: 
PILEPSY, SPASMS. conic, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


Dic COLLIS BROWNE'S 
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Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vo- 
miting of Pregnancy,and as ageneral 
sedative, that have occurrea under; 
our personal observation during 
many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, 
and even in the more terrible forms 
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Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
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DOLBY’S PATENT 


BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the 
of every particle of nourishment from meat of all 
kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing gravy, 
which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and unsavoury pre- 
served extracts of meat now often resorted to for want of a simple 
apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and gravies at home. The 
inner vessel is of porcelain. 


Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 


“extraction” 


The above may be obtained th: 
post free for 4s., Gs. and 6s. 


HOLESALE AGENTS 


ih any respectable Chemist, or 
«, Jor the jirst Three Sizes, from 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 


LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Your Name Embroidered on our Fine Cambric Tape in Turkey Red, which 
can be sewn on to apy Article of Dress requiring to be marked. 
SAMPLES anb PRICE LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


J. & J. Ei COVENTRY. 





Larorr—" Carefully prepared 
and high] nutritious.” 


Buse EDICAL JOURNAL— 


“Well adapted for = TRADI E —~ Ne 


Aged People and Invalids. 


In 1-lb. Canisters, 
. ONE SHILLING EACH. 
MARK | SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


J. R: NEAVE & CO., FORDINGBRIDGE,® ENGLAND. 
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c¢ rende ~~ the Skin Soft, Smooth, = White. 


ntirely removes an: preve 
Roughness, Rodates, Sunbarn.. Tan, &c., 
es the Skin from the ettects of exposure to 
Sun, “Wind, or’ or Mia Water more effectually than any 


No Lady who valoes| her COMPLEXION should ever be 
without it, as it is, Invaluable ‘at all Seasons of the 
Year for keeping the Skin Soft and Mamains. 

Is perfectly harmless and may be «pplied to the skin of the it Tnfant, 

Bottles, Is,, le. 9d., and ~ 0. ope ee Pe “ey 

Any size free for 8a. extra by the Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM & 

£9N, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


PEPPER'S | 
ty TONIC 


AND 
ty RON 
—— Et NERVE STRENGTH! | 
REAT MENTAL STRENGTH! | 
‘ 2/6 leit GREAT DIGESTIVE STKE NGTHI 


Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, H 





ysteria, 
Nervous Complaints, General Bonet Debility. 





CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


In imperial pint and quart bottles, 


IS SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN. 





CAUTION.—The names of CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
are on the labels and capsules of the bottles. 
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